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HE PURITANS were not 

oppressive or cruel. They 
tried hard to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the Indians. But when, 
in 1636, the Pequot tribe com- 
mitted unprovoked murders and 
finally burned the quiet settle- 
ment of Wethersfield, killed ten 
people and carried two girls into 
captivity, justice demanded stern 
measures, 

An expedition of 77 colonists 
stormed the palisaded fort which 
sheltered over 700 Pequots, and 
in an hour’s battle broke the 
Pequot power. This decisive de- 
feat stilled the war whoop for 
nearly forty years. 

Justice that protects individual 


Oxrp Cotony Trust CoMPANY 
BOSTON 











and corporate rights, probity in 
commercial relations, industry and 
thrift—these are the solid founda- 
tions of New England, 

This. institution subscribes to 
the old New England standards. 
It enjoys intimate touch with 
leading New eg enterprises ; 





maintains regular channels for 
domestic and foreign financial ser- 
vice; possesses resources ample. 
for all purposes, We cordially 
invite correspondence, | 

We shall be glad to send you 
our illustrated brochure, “New 
England—Old and New" —issued 
in commemoration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the First Landing in 
1620, Address Department D. 
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Convepancers Title Insurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


AER RRO. x BF GR ENRLS is ete 
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CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson 


FREDERICK C. Bownitcn, President 
Howarp K. Brown 


Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 














Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 


needed to greater or less extent by 
everyone. 


Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 


are equally available to Persons, Cor- 
porations and Institutions of small or 
large wealth. 





Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston 
24 Broad St., New York 


Hartford 


Providence 


Springfield 
New Bedford 
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| CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
| 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 
CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





TRUST DEPARTMENT 

















Municipal BONDS Railroad 


Industrial Public Utility 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
44 State Street, Boston 8 


HIGGINSON & CO., 80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 
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More than 


Routine Banking 





HE service we render is not limited to routine banking. 

Our customers are invited to consult with us about their 
financial or business problems. We have special departments 
through which we are constantly giving information and assist- 
ance in matters outside the scope of ordinary banking service. 
We take pleasure in promoting the interests of our customers. 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Chartered 1881 


Is equipped and prepared to extend to Individuals and Corporations 
the service necessary in the changed business conditions of today. 


Correspondence invited. 


Capital $1,500,000. Surplus $2,000,000. 
Total resources over $30,000,000. 


OFFICERS 
RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN, President 
ARTHUR B. CHAPIN, Vice-President CHARLES H. BOWEN, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 
WALTER TUFTS, Jr., Vice-President WALDO F. GLIDDEN, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
PLINY P. MASON, Asst. Treasurer ARTHUR BANCROFT, Asst. Treasurer 
FRED K. BROWN, Mgr. Bunker Hill Branch LEROY S. ILSLEY, Asst. Treasurer 

















BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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YOUR WILL 








To Face The Future Squarely, provide for 
your dependents today. 

Our TRUST DEPARTMENT can 
Assist you in drawing up your will. Place it 
in safe-keeping free of all charge. 

Act as executor and administrator of your 
estate. 


And in all things serve you with the loyal- 
ty of a friend and the dependability of a 


corporation. 


STATE STREET TRUST CO. 


ALLAN FORBES, Pres. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 
7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 
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THE MARITIME HISTORY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


By S. E. Morison, 708 


Here is the first adequate account of the seafarers of the Old Bay State. It 
was as a sea power that Massachusetts first rose to her eminent position in 
the new world, and the growth of her port cities, her commerce with the 
Indies and China, her whalers, cod fishermen, and her merchant princes, 
master builders and clipper ships, make some of the most thrilling and pictur- 
esque tales of American history. 

Mr. Morison has unearthed many hitherto unused documents of the first im- 
portance, and his narrative is everywhere illuminated with a fine historical 
imagination. Especial care has been given to the illustrations, and there are 
many reproductions of rare and curious portraits and paintings. 


$5.00 at all bookstores. 


4 Park St. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 





In the financial district. World-wide 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 


JUHU. AS 
| B HOTEL TOURAINE : 
fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
You have a choice of three a Gepanaitees Dibepeliice: at. 
excellently conducted hotels: | 
MO PARKER HOUSE 
A family hotel of traditions and ex- = 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. = 
= 
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ROOSEVELT IN THE 
BAD LANDS 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


It would be difficult to find in the most thrilling novels of the 
West, a more tense and absorbing story than Mr. Hagedorn 
tells in this account of Roosevelt’s experiences as a rancher in 
the most turbulent part of the old frontier. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart said of it: “This book isa gen- 
uine and valuable contribution to the knowledge of the world 
relative to Theodore Roosevelt, and so interesting that I found 
it hard to lay down. In my opinion it will become a standard 
account of the frontier conditions in the cattle country, as well 
as the last word on the details of that part of Roosevelt’s career.” 


A preliminary Large-Paper Edition of 375 copies will be issued, 
of which 350 numbered copies will be offered for sale at ten 
dollars each. 


Illustrated, $5.00 


4ParkSt. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 











The Noble and Greenough 


School 
Founded 1866 
100 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 55¢h year begins this fall, the Upper School open- 
ing on Monday, September 26th, and the Primary De- 
partment on Monday, October 3rd. 

Beginning with the Spring Term the Upper School will 
move out to Dedham and offer all the advantages of 
a Country Day School, beside taking a limited number 
of hoarding pupils. The Primary Department will re- 
main in town throughout the year. 

Circulars and information mailed upon request. In- 
terviews arcanged by appointment. 


CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster. 

















Tutoring for Harvard 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- 
class facilities for instruction and for living 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. 
Address for descriptive booklet 


William W. Nolen, A.M. 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 












TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. | 


Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 
10 Frost St., Cambridge 40, Mass, 












Tel. 2316-W 








Harvard Dental School 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or | 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard | 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 5 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily ob- 
tained in one year in an approved college, Biology (or Zodlogy or Botany), and Chemistry. For the | 
academic year 1921-22, college Physics will be accepted in the place of Biology. 

Students desiring to take their pre-dental year in Harvard University will be admitted on certificates 
showing that they have passed their examinations of a four year course in an approved high school. 
Such applicants must have their high school certificates approved by the Dean of the Dental School. 
The fifty-third year of the school begins September 26, 1921. 

For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 





man 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Law School of Harbard Aniversity 








TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 


degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 


Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 


the Class during the Senior year. 


The following men will be admitted as unclassified students : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their degree. 
Unclassified students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School will open in 1921 on Monday, September 26. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
39th year begins Sept. 26, 1921. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 














Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


and 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 





Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 








HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


conducts a general banking business with 
TWO BANKING ROOMS In Cambridge 


Harvard Square 
Central Square 


Harvard Square Offices formerly 
CHARLES RIVER TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $14,000,000.00 























to do business. 








LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


‘71-73 Murray St., New York 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 


8 Bosworth St., Boston 
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FACTS 


That Make Decisions Easy 


When you hesitate to make a decision, is it not nine times 
out of ten because you are conscious of gaps in your founda- 
tion of facts? After you are fully informed, is not the se- 
lection of alternatives scarcely a matter of choice, so clearly 
do the facts point out your course ? 


You may lack the facts about your own business for two 
reasons : 


1. They have not been gathered. 


2. They have not been properly presented, so as to be 
readily grasped. 


These conditions may be remedied: the first by a prop- 
erly designed set of accounts which collect data from day to 
day; the second, by a system of reports which visualize the 
data and tell you the story of your business while it is still 
news. 


If you would like to have more facts, ask us how we 
would go about supplying them. ‘An Industrial Audit” 
tells some of the things facts will do in your business. Ex- 
ecutives will find in it many new ideas. Write for it to-day. 


ORGANIZATION 


oR 
CONSTRU 
SERVICE 
—~ 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Accountants — Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Cleveland, 1168 Hanna Building 
Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 






Boston, 110 State Street 
Springfield, 293 Bridge Street 
New York, 27 William Street 
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—It ts Never 
Sold in Bulk. 











rs HE discriminating use 
of White House Coffeehas 
made the erstwhile hasty 
breakfast — of thousands 
_ of busy business men — 
eLEWRIGHT COMPANY : a function to linger over 
OsTON CNR gee E — that its invigorating 
= = deliciousness may be en- 


joyed to the fullest. 



















DWINELL ~ WRIGHT CO. BOSTON - CHICAGO 











HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamILron PLACE, BOSTON 
































HINCKLEY & WOODS i Send for ‘‘ The Piper,’’ our 
INSURANCE eth. free monthly bulletin of 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE book news and gossip. 


BURCLARY AND 


mURANE AP EomST eM | ||| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
ar +, Doston, ass. 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1466,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 







BOSTON 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 












This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 





Annual Subscription, in advance ......... Four Dollars. 
Single Copies .........; One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 
Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 


Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
99 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New Books 


Notable 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS 
Edward G. Lowry 


Writing from intimate knowledge and with pungent humor, Mr. Lowry neatly trans- 

forms more than a score of our national leaders from stuffed abstractions into living, 

breathing human beings. Order now for early delivery on publication in mid-October. 
Lavishly illustrated. $3.00. 








SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 
Hector C. Bywater 


» “This extremely important volume must be regarded as alto- 
) gether the most valuable exposition of world conditions to- 
» day which has yet appeared in print."— Boston Transcript. 

$5.00 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Frederic L. Paxson 


A lucid and readable interpretation that shows every elemen* 
of the complex political and industrial situation in its true 
| perspective. //lustrated. $5.00 


A PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN 
J. B. Trend 


An illuminating study in which particular attention is paid 
to Spanish art, literature, music, and drama. $4.50 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ACCOUNTING 
By William Morse Cole, ’91 


Professor of Accounting at Harvard 
A clear, readable exposition of Accounting, taking up the fun- 


damental problems, making them intelligible to the average 
man. $3.50 





Fiction 








FAR TO SEEK 
Maud Diver 


A singularly powerful and ab- 
sorbing story of Anglo-Indian 
life, even finer in quality than 
its predecessor, “The Strong 
Hours.” $2.00 


THE WILLING HORSE 
Ian Hay Beith 


To all the distinctive humor of 
“The First Hundred Thou- 
sand,” “ Happy-Go-Lucky,” etc., 
is added in this novel a richer 
knowledge of humanity and even 
greater dramatic power. $2.00 


SCARAMOUCHE 
Rafael Sabatini 


“*Scaramouche’ has dash and 
action. It is excellently written 
and is simply alive with inci- 
dent.”— Oxtlook. $2.00 





THE BIG FOUR 


AND OTHERS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Robert Lansing 


Illuminating character sketches of Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd George, Orlando, Veni- 
September 30. J/lustrated. 


zelos, Emir Feisul, Gen. Botha and Paderewski. 
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By (ke nlarge 
224) its sphere of usefulness to the full 
extent, this bank announces the opening of its | 
new quarters in the National Union Bank 
Building on Washington Street. 


It is particularly appropriate that the new 
building should be situated opposite the Old 
State House —a structure rich in historic | 
—" of the Nation and the Common- | 
wea 


For one hundred and twenty-nine years the | 

National Union Bank has sturdily endeav- | 

ored to indicate the safest roads to Progress, 

and has aided materially in the commercial 

_ industrial development of the State and 
ation. 


Today it offers a most complete banking serv- 
ice based upon the united effort of a highly 


trained personnel, 
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THE TEST OF BEAUTY. 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


Cr AGGERED by the shattering of our hopes for the civilization in 
kJ which we had taken such pride of ownership, bewildered by its 
failure to avoid the old pitfalls of war, and by its apparent inability to 
lift itself from the chaos that followed thereon, we fall to a searching 
of conscience for the finding of the reason for it all, and to a searching 
of history in the hope that there we may discover some assurance 
against its happening again. 

We are wise in both instances, but with the more poignant experi- 
ence of conscience-searching I have nothing to do at this present; 
rather I wish to consider some aspects of the historical search in the 
belief that, without straining the point, it will be possible for me to 
link this with my own craft of architecture, and even with one particu- 
lar aspect of this art that is none too convincing to some and that has 
indeed a certain aspect of anomaly: I mean the efforts that are being 
made to restore the long-dead Gothic mode of building, and the results 
that are being achieved in the process. 

‘ The history of a time is recorded less in its original documents than 
in its art, and of all arts architecture is, in this respect, the most signifi- 
cant. By the history of a time I mean the record of the intellect, the 
emotion and the will of various racial groups acting within certain 
limitations of time and of geographical space. This plexus of forces 
is more than the mere sum of many and casual and varied units; it is 
more than the shining personalities that irradiate an epoch, though 
these indeed do gather up and embody and typify the racial and 
communal force that is greater than they, in something of the same 
sense that art performs this function. The vital spirit of a time is like 
the soul of man in that it exists apart from the physical and mental 


1 Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University, June 20, 1921. 












2 The Test of Beauty. 
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reactions to outward stimuli, and it may be nobler in quality than 
actions would indicate, it may be lower than the claims put forward 
could maintain. Wars and dynastic vicissitudes, parchment treaties 
and paper constitutions, the ebb and flow of conquest, industry and 
trade; these that form the staple of the historian’s history are hardly 
more than surface indications of the hidden workings of an inner life 
that is the real personality of the time itself.. They may report truly, 
and elucidate for us the inner mystery : they may report falsely, and 
so confuse our judgment or reverse our estimates of value; but in 
either case they are partial and uncertain, and from them we cannot 
re-create a past. Behind them, and underneath, there is something 
that vitalizes a time and isolates it as an eternal personality — the 
thing that set Athens apart forever in a determinate isolation; that 
marked the Roman Empire of the West; that gave to the Middle Ages 
their clear-cut and definite status; that set bounds to the nations of 
the Renaissance and has made the era of Modernism a definite in«li- 
vidual. There is a spirit in times as there is a spirit in men, and it is 
this whereby each lives in spite of the accidents of casual deformity, 
either of body or of character. It is this inner spirit that reveals itself 


through art in all its forms. 


It would appear, therefore, that art is in some curious way an ex- 
pression, not of the personal reactions of highly specialized individ- 
uals, but of something that is almost communal, even racial in its 
nature. This is true; if it were not I should reject it as my subject, for 
I have scant sympathy with that entirely modern view of art which 
makes the artist a rebel against constituted society, an abnormal 
phenomenon, feeding upon his inner self, cut off from the life of his 
fellows, and issuing his zesthetic manifestoes in flaming defiance, and 
in the conviction of essential superiority; a being for whom laws are 
not, an art for which there can be no general acceptance as for it there 
need be no conscious and vital link with the art of past generations. 
Not so did the art of Greece, of Byzantium, of the Middle Ages, come 
into being and relate itself to life. It was pure instinct, normal, in- 
evitable, without self-consciousness: as natural a thing as work and 
love and adventure, as intimate a part of living as merrymaking and 
fighting and worship. The artist or the craftsman — more properly 
speaking the artist-craftsman, for the twe were then inseparable — 
had little realization that he was making art when he built and beauti- 
fied and furnished a temple or cathedral, a palace or a chapel or a 


guild hall; he knew he loved beauty as one of the few real things in life 
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that was freely offered and easily attainable, and that he could per- 
petuate, even create, this beauty in material and enduring form for 
himself and for his fellows. He knew that in the craft of the hand and 
in the keenness of eye and in the quickness of the brain there was the 
possibility of creative joy that is not granted to other human activi- 
ties. So he worked for the sheer joy of working and because in his 
unspoiled manhood he knew that beauty was a good and a desirable 
and an honorable thing. By this very manhood he knew that this 
same God-given beauty was not to be separated from life. 

The pursuit of beauty and the creation of beauty through art. was 
the work of the individual, but behind this adventurous and joyful 
labor was the spiritual energy of his own time and his own people, and 
it is change in the nature and object of this energy that has determined 
the two great revolutions in history that have metamorphosed man’s 
view and use of beauty and his method and practice of art, as they 
wrought the same transformations in life itself. These were, the 
revelation of Christianity and its acceptance during the first five 
hundred years of the Christian era, and its progressive rejection dur- 
ing the last period of equal duration. 

Beauty existed, and was infinitely desired, and within certain limits 
was supremely achieved under paganism, but with Christianity it was 
given a new content and a new function. The passion for perfection 
remained, but it was now a new perfection revealed in Christ; the joy 
in labor and creation remained, but it was now a new joy, for it was 
irradiated by the motive of worship and of sacrifice. The sacramental 
nature of the universe and the sacramental method of God’s dealings 
with men had been disclosed, and now, mysteriously and miraculously, 
stone and marble, clay and wood, precious metals and base, could, by 
this sacrificial labor of men’s hands, be transmuted into vital agencies 
of spiritual stimulus and spiritual expression, and so changed, the 
commonest things might become not unworthy to offer to God in 
homage and in sacrifice. 

So came the first great transformation, whereby art received its soul 
and beauty was made one of the ministers of God; and thereafter the 
normal devotion to beauty, and the unconscious creation of art, went 
on without material change in rationale, though with ever-increasing 
fervor and accomplishment, until the second transformation began 
that was in the end to accomplish the abandonment of beauty as 
Christianity had made it by transmutation, and of art in its equally 
new sense, with a return upon the very basis that had been superseded 
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fifteen centuries before. It was a conscious and predetermined reac- 
tion from Christianity to paganism, but in spite of its best efforts it 
did not compass a restoration of the pagan sense of beauty or a pagan 
facility in art. The Renaissance loved art so passionately (or thought 
it did), the Reformation distrusted art so profoundly and showed its 
distrust by such wide destruction and such cold proscription, that 
between them there was little left of instinctive and spontaneous art 
in any form by the time the political revolution of the eighteenth 
century, and the industrial revolution of the nineteenth, came effectu- 
ally to destroy the sense of beauty and to make impossible the pro- 
duction of art that was other than the personal revolt of the few 
anomalous individuals who surprisedly found themselves marooned 
in a form of life from which beauty had incontinently fled. 

Perhaps I have spoken harshly of the artist who is of and for him- 
self alone. It is hard to see how, granted the sudden flaming of the old 
sense of beauty, and the unfamiliar urgings to creation, he could have 
been other than he was: a rebel, an individualist and an outlaw. The 
“Black Country” of England, the mill towns of New England, and 
the coal and iron wilderness of Pennsylvania do not easily stimulate 
man’s natal sense of the beautiful nor do they foster and reward crafts- 
manship in the arts. Wall Street and popular government and demo- 
cratic society offer but inadequate substitutes for the vital stimuli of 
feudalism and chivalry. and the Crusades, while the varied forms of 
religious individualism that have followed the Reformation, not con- 
tent with breaking, burning, or otherwise destroying all of old art on 
which they could lay hands, have eliminated those qualities of beauty 
from their beliefs, devotions, and practices that formerly opened men’s 
eyes to the fact of beauty in all its forms, and as well gave them their 
greatest field for creative artistic activity. It is true to say that since 
the year 1500 a.p. the active influences of the world have been exer- 
cised toward the discrediting of beauty, the discouraging of artistic 
effort, and the establishing and maintaining of the things that were in 
themselves ugly, whether on the spiritual or the material plane. We 
cannot then blame too whole-heartedly the segregated and rebellious 
professional artists of the last century, but on the other hand we are 
bound to admit that it is because of them that the word itself has 
acquired that not wholly unmerited connotation that, for a single 
instance, makes it difficult for me to come before you to-day and de- 
clare in all sincerity that I believe art to be one of the greatest and 
most beneficent forces in the world, that beauty, which is its inspira- 
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tion and its method, is a reliable standard of values, and that through 
a return to beauty and a recovery of art we may, if these are vitalized 
and adjusted by positive and personal and corporate religion, find a 
swifter and more enduring solution of the problems that confront us 
than if we adhere to the more “practical” methods now in vogue. 

And it is just because I must urge this that I insist on the funda- 
mental differentiation between the art of the world as it was from the 
Christian era to the year 1500, and as it has been since that ominous 
year. I place then to one side the personal art of Modernism, yet with 
reverent salutation to certain of these very artists and their work, 
particularly in the domain of music, and I would call you back to that 
communal, instinctive, universal art of which the magical years 
1000 a.p. to 1500 a.p. give the fullest and most perfect expression. 

Without beauty there is no art either in impulse or accomplishment, 
though of late there have been those who have held otherwise and have 
tried to demonstrate this theory through their striking and amusing 
products. There is no art pursued by man during the last twenty years 
which has not been made subject to this type of devil-worship; but we 
may let this pass; it needs no condemnation, for its own evil is its own 
undoing, since no wrong thing has in it the seeds of immortality; it 
survives for its little day and then is known no more; but the good 
thing endures forever, if not in constant acceptance and operation, 
then in the tradition of mankind, an ever-present potency that may be 
called at any moment into life, first in the single soul, then in the 
multitude. It is this tradition of beauty that has persisted, like a 
stream that sometimes courses hiddenly underground, throughout — 
the life of man, and that is at one and the same time the manifestation 
of eternal perfection and an adequate measure of all that offers itself 
under its superscription. 

Now the art of man is the homage that he pays to this explicit at- 
tribute of Divinity. It is the recognition of one absolute thing at least, 
in a too phantasmal world, and an heroic and adventurous effort to 
localize it, to epitomize it in forms of human scale and humanly ap- 
prehendable, through the craft of the hand under the lordship of the 
spirit that knows beauty for what it is. And this beauty has two 
aspects: one which is common to all the life of man in all ages and 
amongst all people, the other which is the result of its redemption by 
Christianity. There is that beauty which is of the outward thing, and 
is closely allied to beauty that shows itself in nature. The swift, 
supple line of a Greek Doric capital; the balanced spacing of a painted 
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amphora or a Sung makimono; the pure color of a Fujiwara glaze or a 
Persian tile, or the complex color of the Capella Palatina or a Venetian 
picture or a Flemish tapestry; the tones and melodies and harmonies of 
the Fifth Symphony or the Brahms Requiem or Debussy’s “Clair de 
Lune.” This is that elemental beauty that informs all the honorable 
works of man. It is the result of the immortal passion of man for the 
perfect thing, won by selection and by fastidious rejection, at the 
dictates of that inner vision that will not compromise with expediency 
nor prostitute itself for hire or for place. You may call it sensuous 
beauty if you like, and its manifestations sensuous art, since it makes 
its appeal through the senses, but it is a spiritual thing, nevertheless, 
for it is the seeing and the making manifest of one element in the 
Divine perfection. 

Yet there is another beauty as well as another art, which possesses 
all of this, yet serves another purpose, for it is mystically endued with 
power of revelation and of transfiguration. In itself the outward 
beauty here need be of no higher degree, ner need the craft be more 
delicate, the artistry of a more exalted perfection. In some mysterious 
way the beauty has acquired new power, the art has suffered a sea- 
change, for now, while the elements are the same, the beauty itself 
becomes revelation, enlightenment, the art a mystical sacrament, and 
suddenly we look out, through 

* Magie casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas by faery lands forlorn,” 
into the world of reality, no longer, as in mortal life, prisoned in a steel- 
bound enclave of seeming and of illusion. Beauty in this sense be- 
comes the mode of the “Mystic Vision,” art the great revealer, and at 
the same time the alchemy that transmutes the base metal of experi- 
ence into the fine gold of hidden and ultimate things. 

This is the beauty that works within the art of the cathedral build- 
ers, of Dante and Shakespeare, of the early Italian and Flemish 
painters, of the music masters of the Gregorian mode. It is a beauty 
that lifts itself above all others and hangs radiantly before us in van- 
ishing form, a revelation and at the same time an eternal inspiration. 
For four hundred years the world has striven to forget it, and to de- 
stroy that the oblivion might be the more secure, yet in its ruin it 
reveals itself as fully as in its perfection, and even with increased 
poignancy. The crumbling stones of Reims are more eloquent than 
the perfect monument. This is the art that has become endued with 
eternal life, where the older art, however perfect its material form, was 
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yet destined to ultimate death. It was life, and “life more abundant,” 
that came into the world with the Incarnation, and wherever this life 
was given there came also immortality. This is why we may return, 
and have returned, and shall return again, to the architecture and all 
the arts, as well as to the philosophy and the social and industrial 
systems, and to the political organization of society, and to the re- 
ligion and the very forms of devotion and worship of the thousand 
years of Christian civilization, however far we may have strayed, 
when we cannot, with all our will, return in reality to the schemes of 
life and thought and art that played their part before this new life 
came into the world. 

Here then are two forms, or rather aspects, of beauty and of art, 
substantially the same in their modes, but how different in their con- 
tent, their operation, and their results. Yet it is hard to draw a clear 
line between them, as we see them now, for the vitalizing force works 
backward, and by implication we find in the art of paganism what was 
not there in fact. So Gilbert Murray, in his exquisite transcriptions 
of Euripides, embodies the heritage of Christianity in spite of himself, 
making of the Hippolytus and the Bacchz what Euripides could not 
have dreamed. The vase, that a Greek potter fashioned for sheer joy 
in visible beauty and for good human exultation in the exercise of 
craft, becomes two thousand years after the evocative spirit that 
drives a poet with inner vision to create the “Ode to a Grecian Urn.” 
Beauty then is both fruition and revelation, its own reward and the 
incentive to further achievement. It is also the touchstone of values, 
and as such it may perhaps be destined to play its most potent part 
with us and for us in this day and generation. Before I speak of this 
function, I must go back for a moment in erder to show how it came 
that the effort was made, and is still desperately being made, to re- 
cover the lost illusion of perfection and to gather up the severed and 
tangled strands of the cord of zsthetic succession. 

I have tried to show how the secret was lost, how the solution of 
continuity occurred during the years that followed the opening of the 
sixteenth century. Before the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the severance had become complete. The sense of 
beauty was gone out of common life, and it is true to say that the fifty 
years from 1825 to 1875 were the most barbarous in this respect that 
history has painfully recorded. It is not necessary to look far for the 
causes; it only requires a little honesty and, I will admit, much cour- 
age. It is not easy to confess that the things we have looked on with 
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the’greatest pride are in effect the reason for our greatest shame. I 
am not now delving for causes; for the moment the dead past may 
bury its dead. The word I wish to bring is not of recrimination, but 
of courage and of hope. The evidences for both these things are at 
hand, for the first and indicative step has been taken; it is only for us 
to have the grace to follow. 

In the mid-years of the Dusk of the Gods of Beauty, there came a 
sudden enlightenment through men here and there who made of 
themselves (or were made by the force that was greater than they) 
clamant trumpets proclaiming a revolt they had not engendered, but 
could admirably express and lead. Walter Scott, Shaftesbury, Owen, 
Pusey, Pugin, Turner, Ruskin, Arnold, Morris, with a score of others 
in England, threw down the gage to ugliness in thought and faith and 
art and the conduct of life, and, each in his own way and in his own 
field, set up the old standard of beauty. With the greater part of 
these new Crusades, I have nothing directly to do here and now, but 
only with that aspect of the movement that is known as the “Gothic 
Revival” in architecture. There is no loss or jeopardy of balance 
because of this limitation, for while all art is, as I say, the best ex- 
ponent of life, architecture epitomizes this sufficiently, for it is not 
only the great coérdinating art, linking the others in unity, it is also 
the most universally expressive, for more than any other, more even 
than music, it is the most closely knit in with the common life, and 
most intimately operative in the affairs of men. 

Now by 1835 it had in all countries become degraded to a point 
below which there seemed no possibility of further fall. The cup of 
the Renaissance had been drained to the dregs, and they were very 
bitter. Without warning the whole mouldy tradition was cast out 
and a few fanatics (or so they seemed and were estimated) began 
building what in their enthusiasm and confidence they believed to be 
Gothic churches, not to speak of villas and castles and things even 
more inept. It was not well done as a matter.of fact, indeed, it was 
very clumsily done and sometimes absurdly, but there was passion 
behind and a rejection of expedient compromise. The campaign went 
through troublous days, with curious vicissitudes of genius and 
stupidity, popularity and disfavor, but it continued unchecked. 
From time to time it was declared dead by those who felt it must die 
as an abnormal and reactionary thing “out of the current of progress 
and enlightenment and evolution” but it continued. When it weak- 
ened in England it strengthened in America. Little by little it lost its 
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superficiality, its reliance on archeological restoration of archaic 
5 forms, and began to regain both the principle and the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. Organized religion surrendered at discretion, not 
. Catholic religion alone, but Protestant, which had hated its name and 
4 fame and all its works. Education in its formal aspect received it with 
4 open arms, and Oxford and Cambridge blinked amazed at their 
modern rivals. After almost a hundred years it is stronger and more 
vital than ever. As the sense of inadequacy, if not of failure, in 
Modernism, has worked itself more and more into our consciousness, 
we have come to know something of what the word “Gothic” implies, 
and to desire it again because of its significance and not by reason of 
its outward and historical forms. These were always what philosophy 
calls “accidents”; the “substance” was the thing of value, and this 
was the ethos of a living Christianity. The old archeology is gone, the 
old copying of uncomprehended forms, and in its place is slowly 
coming the sense of radiant life, which is Gothic itself. Something is, 
of course, preserved of the outer forms, for in the first place it is 
necessary through these to restore the broken sense of continuity, 
and to stimulate that “elder memory” which answers to these visible 
agencies, and in the second place because the power went out of us, 
when it went out of our society, to create a vital art as did our less 
highly trained and highly civilized forbears. Through these forms 
spirit is showing itself, and very slowly new forms are being evolved. 
Sometimes they show scant resemblance to traditional “Gothic.” 
What of that? “It is the spirit that quickeneth.”’ If the forms are 
instinct with life; if the eternal standards of beauty are preserved and 
neither forsaken nor reversed; if the thing done is organic and not 
artificial; if it is dynamic and not static; if it is true and straight and 
not compact of lies and imitations and substitutes; if it rejects the 
mechanistic formulz of academic classicism; if above all it is con- 
ceived on the principle that it is spirit which bends material things to 
its own ends, and not the reverse of this — then it is Gothic in essence 
whatever may be its forms. 

This thing is being achieved to-day, here in America, and in the 
three categories where it is most significant and heartening, for they 
are precisely the three which are the fundamentals of good life — the 
home, the school, and the church. As, with great propriety, Classi- 
cism is functioning with a new vigor, and with a brilliant degree of 
excellence, as the expression of imperial industry and high finance and 
the materialistic civil State, as well as of that type of “private” life 
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(the adjective is hardly descriptive) which is its product, so increas- 
ingly its Christian antithesis is pervading the everlasting things and 
working out its own form of adequate expression. I need hardly re- 
mind you of the singular triumphs that have been achieved of late in 
church building and college architecture, but perhaps it may be less 
obvious that the wonderful domestic architecture now characteristic 
of so many parts of the country (and for my own part I think it the 
best in the world since the sixteenth century) is in reality a real 
exemplification of the Gothic principles, whether it follows this out- 
ward fashion or not. 

Is this the persistence of an empty and futile fashion, or is it a 
portent of infinite significance and a beacon of singular hope? I be- 
lieve it is these latter and I will try to show the grounds of my faith. 

The Gothic impulse in architecture is not a fad of archeological 
fancy galvanized by the sheer nervousness of a jaded fashion-impulse, 
like the flair for “mission” furniture or crinoline; it is the result of a 
spirit working hiddenly in men and in society. Gothic is not a passing 
phase of the building art, already completed and dead; it is the voicing 
of an eternal spirit in man, that may now and then withdraw into 
silence, but must reappear with power when, after long disuse, the 
energy emerges again. Gothic is the fully developed expression of 
Christianity, but it is even more the manifestation of Christianity 
applied to life, that is to say, Christian civilization. From the Edict 
of Constantine, the new force that was to determine the life of Europe 
for a thousand years began to develop its artistic expression, first in 
Syria, then in Anatolia, with its culmination in Constantinople, and 
then, transferred to the West and taken over by the new racial powers 
from the North, it worked out under new conditions its visible and 
triumphant manifestation. Byzantine art was the first adequate 


voicing of Christianity, for then for the first time the intellectual. 


factor furnished by the West through the Greeks merged in vital 
unity with the emotional factor contributed by the East. So form 
and color sacramentally joined in matrimony, intellect and emotion 
linked in a balanced union, precisely as for the first time Christian 
theology, religion, and philosophy had blended, and so perfected, the 
two elements of mind and soul. 

The resulting art was Hellenic-Oriental in form, for such were the 
racial strains and traditions, but, transferred to the West through 
many channels, as Venice, Marseilles, Aix-la-Chapelle, it found a new 
métier, for now the dominant race and tradition were no longer of the 
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Mediterranean, but of the North, with Rome an indelible strain as a 
contributory force. Gothic was in its beginnings simply the expression 
of the Christianity of western Europe, Norman, Frank, Burgundian, 
Celt, Rhenish, Anglo-Saxon. 

We are not tu forget that the word means more than a dogmatic 
theology and a form of religious faith; it means a philosophy, a social 
organism, a polity, an industrial system and a way of life. When it 
means this it is crescent and compelling, when it means less it is 
decadent and not in accordance with what we believe to be the will 
of God. 

Now the accidental word “Gothic” must be accepted in this sense, 
as a synonym for vital and pervasive Christianity functioning through 
races of Northern blood and in Northern latitudes. Gothic art is 


_ blood of its blood and bone of its bone, and the soul of each is the 


same. But it has yet another significance and one less easy to define. 
Classical civilization — that is to say, that of Greece and Rome — 
was of the intellect and of the physical senses, therefore it was simple 
and of great unity. Oriental civilization, the product of Asia, was of 
the emotions, therefore it was complex and amorphous. When the 
West tended toward monism the East tended toward dualism. 
Greece and Rome were certain and self-sufficient. Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Hindustan were dubious, brooding, insecure. The West as- 
serted its will and power against Fate; the East yielded in fatalism. 
You may see the echo in their arts; on the one hand the Parthenon, 
on the other the amorphous symbols of terror and submission in the 
architecture of India which echoes the greater work of Babylonia that 
has altogether vanished away. 

As I have said, a balance and adjustment were effected about the 
fifth century in Anatolia, from Antioch in the South to Trebizond and 
Constantinople in the North, and this under the control of Christian 
philosophy which, by its revelation of the principles of sacramentalism, 
escaped the falsities of monism on the one hand, of dualism on the 
other. The art was of glorious balance, as we may see to-day in Aya 
Sophia and the Venetian St. Mark’s. East of the Euphrates the trend 
was persistently toward destroying the equilibrium by a declension 
on undue emotionalism. West of the Adriatic it was toward a similar 
reversion, only here it was toward undue intellectualism. The 
transfer of power to the Northern races saved the day, for they had 
come out of the forests and from the wild seas of the North, bringing 
with them a sense of dualism, of the eternal conflict between two op- 
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posed forces, equal to that of the men of the East, but with this came 
also courage and heroism and a high defiance that meant war without 
surrender. 

See, then, the result. The just blending of intellect and emotion, 
through the sacramentalism that is of the esse of Christianity, was 
preserved, monism and dualism went down in defeat with the failure 
of Arianism and Manicheism, and the Catholic Faith was preserved 
and justified and perpetuated forever. It blossomed in Medieval 
civilization and Medieval art; the art of form and color, of intellectual 
force transfigured by burning emotion, the art of aspiration and 
exultation and exaltation, but curbed and ordered by reason and 
Divine grace; the art of chivalry and fellowship and sacrifice and high 
romance. 

Is it any wonder that to this the world would return in its weakness 
and its disillusionment, and in its revolt against the ugliness of 
thought and act that obtained in life when the old balance was over- 
thrown, and once more the monism of the intellectual dispensation 
came into power through the usurpations of a false rationalism and an 
uncurbed natural science, while the dualism of perverted emotions 
brought back the neo-Manicheeism of Calvin and the Puritans? Man 
had forsaken the just balance when he forsook the Catholic Faith and 
the Christian ethic and social organism, and in the chaos of inter- 
action between two erroneous extremes, that beauty which is the ex- 
pression in life and thought and art of the perfect mean, had been 
engulfed in the dark night of an equally chaotic society wherein the 
power of beauty and the test of beauty were no longer operative. 

I say the power and the test of beauty, and I mean these two things 
quite simply and exactly. Beauty has in itself dynamic power, and 
the art that is man’s way of putting beauty in operation possesses an 
even greater force. Beauty is also, or may be made and should be 
made, a reliable standard of values. As power it is both evocative 
and creative, working directly, as through the natural beauty which 
is the normal state of the outer world God has fashioned for man’s 
habitation, and through that other natural beauty shown in the 
thoughts and the acts which are the by-product of character and the 
fruit of Divine grace, or indirectly as through all the arts of man. 
For this reason life has always had issue in art, and the more perfect 
the life the better the art. Between the years 1000 and 1500 life was 
more nearly right than at any time before or since; therefore the art of 
Medizvalism, that we call Gothic, was the greatest art the world has 
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known, and it is to this that we return by instinct, or rather by the 
grace of God, when we feel the need of release from intolerable condi- 
tions, and so search for the succor we desperately crave. But beauty 
is also a testing of things, and it may well be that the loss of it out of 
the life we have made for ourselves is not wholly dissociated from that 
reversal of values which is the determining factor of contemporary 
life, while its recovery (if this be possible) may conceivably be one of 
the effective means whereby we shall be enabled to get back once 
more to a sound basis of life. 

In the sudden and egregious disillusionment that has overtaken us, 
we revolt against the current order of things, so arduously and so 
proudly built up, because it reveals itself now as illogical and incom- 
petent, as fostering injustice rather than equity, as tending toward 
selfishness, oppression, the destruction of liberty, the exaltation of 
ignorance, vulgarity, and venality, and because it has engendered 
fear, jealousy, cruelty, and hatred, instead of love, fellowship, and 
compassion. The intellect judges what the intellect has engendered 
and its judgment may be exact. But a higher faculty than mind has 
also passed judgment, and it has rendered its condemnatory verdict 
on the ground that each one of these things is ugly and that beauty 
has forsaken their domain in discouragement and disgust. The verdict 
is not to be set aside. In both the material and the psychological 
spheres ugliness rules. The city of industrialism, the decadent and 
vulgarized village, the metropolis of commerce and finance, the means 
of locomotion and transportation, the music and drama and literature 
and architecture of the multitude, the newspapers and the advertising, 
the very clothes and customs of society are conceived not only without 
reference to beauty, but in terms that are its antithesis and its de- 
struction. From the greater part of the multifarious religions and 
philosophies of the day beauty has long since departed; government 
knows it not, but functions in drab ineptitude at the best, or in cynical 
selfishness and venality at the worst; while industrialism, with the 
trade and finance that are its concomitants, has so utterly destroyed 
the beauty that inheres in human relationship that at last overt war- 
fare has taken the place of the hundred years’ sullen but covert 
enmity, in the hopeless effort to solve problems that on this plane 
are unsolvable. 

The “Age of Reason” has found its issue at last in an interlude of 
singular unreason. We have followed it far enough, and we must 
know that the methods that brought us to this pass will not serve for 
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extrication. Expediency and opportunism bred of hate and fear are 
ill foundations on which to build. It is not justice we need, but mercy; 
not wisdom, but enlightenment. If the intellect cannot save, may not 
that higher faculty, the emotional factor of the interior and essential 
man, which is the channel of supernatural grace, living and having its 
being in the realm of physical and spiritual beauty, and testing all 
things by its judgments? 

Bring up to the bar of the Courts of Beauty any one of the things 
that offend us to-day, no matter what this may be, and abide by the 
verdict rendered. For the sake of impersonality let it be a modern 
city, anything, from Somerville to Chicago, and what has Beauty to 
say in the premises? Before its austere regard —for Beauty is no 
tolerant sybarite — the bold pleading of business efficiency, of plausi- 
ble economic law, of material progress, of a mechanistic philosophy of 
evolution — of Modernism, in a word — falls thin and unconvincing. 
Dead cities rise up before us in vision, cities now marred and degraded 
yet beautiful still in their delicate vestiges: Venice and Palermo, Le 
Puy and Carcassonne, Rothenbourg and Prague, Bruges and Hilde- 
sheim, Oxford and Winchester — and with them Beauty calls on us 
to match Leeds and Birmingham and Essen and Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis, or as a matter of fact any other city in either hemisphere 
created or dominated by industrial civilization. Is the change worth 
the price, is the criticism lightly to be cast aside as sentimental or 
effeminate? 

The implied condemnation is a just condemnation. Nothing can 
be valid that has this degree of sordid and self-satisfied ugliness. We 
were meant to live in beauty, to cherish it and to create it, and a 
civilization that functions in the hideous and uncouth is a civilization 
of the wrong shape, whatever the testimony of the bank and the 
clearing-house, and imposing statistics as to the balance of trade. 

We may apply the same test where we will, the answer is the same. 
He would be bold, indeed, who could assert that anywhere he had 
found a controlling spirit of beauty, or beauty in any wise manifest. 
Already we admit this tacitly, but so long as we “got results” we ad- 
justed the difference by discarding the beauty as of no commercial 
value and therefore a negligible quantity, while we made of art an 
amenity of life, like a limousine or a string of matched pearls; some- 
thing added to life by those whose fancy took that particular turn and 
who could afford the price. 

And now that the efficiency is less regular in its operation and the 
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“results” less frequently forthcoming, we fall back, as is our wont, on 
the intellectual panacea; on the compulsion of law and the coercion 
of laws, with the consciousness of. physical force always in the back- 
ground. We try to make men good by legislation, wise by compulsory 
and secularized education, just in their judgments and effective in 
their actions by the application of the “scientific principle.”” The 
success that follows is not staggering in its magnitude. Is it unreason- 
able to urge that, by the use of beauty .as a standard of values and as 
a revelation of ideals, we may perhaps the more easily accomplish the 
rejection and abandonment of much that we now, in our heart of 
hearts, know to be unworthy, and that through the wise application 
of the same agency we might succeed in establishing a more workable 
method of controlling the vagrant will of man? 

Something of this was working hiddenly behind the events that 
are epitomized in the “‘Gethic Revival,” and it is just because of this, 
which seems to me the inner meaning of the desperate nineteenth- 
century revolt against ugliness, and for the recovery and restoration 
of beauty, and because of the peculiar manifestations of this revolt, 
that I must maintain that it possesses a far deeper significance than 
that generally accorded. In other words, the startling and anomalous 
return to Medizvalism, in religion, philosophy, and the arts — partic- 
ularly architecture, not to speak of the coincident falling back on the 
Middle Ages for a criticism of industrial civilization and for a new 
model of reconstruction — is in actuality the most significant happen- 
ing of modern times, and a reliable prophecy of the future. It is the 
Counter-Renaissance in simple fact, the first stirrings of what will 
have ultimate issue in the rejection of the new paganism and a restora- 
tion of the Christian polity. Now the Renaissance was a conscious 
denial of all that Christianity had arduously built up, and this state- 
ment is intended to be inclusive. The motive and the process are 
indicated by the new art of the time, which was a deliberate return to 
the arts of Classicism through the restoration as far as possible of its 
forms and the expulsion of the spiritual content imposed by Chris- 
tianity. The effort was entirely successful, and early in the sixteenth 
century Christian civilization had been superseded by something of a 
quite different nature which has continued to develop along various 
but entirely consistent lines until the present day, or rather until the 
outbreak of the War. As the first stirrings of the Renaissance syn- 
chronized with the cresting of Medizvalism, so the first stirrings of the 
Counter-Renaissance synchronized with the cresting of Modernism, 
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and in the very fulness of this time the Gothic spirit was reborn tc 
point — though then at a far distance — the path we have next to 
follow. 

From paganized architecture to a new Gothic; from Byron to 
Francis Thompson ; from the Manchester School to a revived guild 
system; from Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy to Sacramentalism; 
from “Triumphant Democracy” to a new vision of the kingly ideal 
and a vital aristocracy ; from a centrifugal and negative Protestantism 
to a centripetal and unified Catholicism — in all these directions the 
new spirit was showing itself, though sometimes hiddenly and with 
little consciousness of its own significance as a part of a whole that 
was greater. Ina sense it was “false dawn,” for thereafter Modernism 
went on to even greater triumphs, while the specific movements them- 
selves came, some of them, to an ignominious end. Now, however, as 
a result of recent revelations, we know both the need and the signifi- 
cance of a thing that onee seemed whimsical and episodic, and again 
we take up the smoking torch, cast down in weariness and failure. 
It is no less than Christian civilization we have to restore, and we may 
find one road to our goal by the way of a Christianized art that leads 
us to beauty, that in its turn serves as one of the channels of the grace 
of God. 

So there is no unreason in our effort to build Gothic churches to- 
day, for this particular art we try to recover is the title deed to our 
inheritance. Every stone that we cut and lay, however clumsily and 
by inadequate modern methods, is so much added to the new fabric 
of a restored civilization. It is not the pandering to an ephemeral 
fashiion, but the proclamation of a creed. “I believe”; no longer the 
“T deny” of a doubtful faith; belief in the gospel of a righteous society 
and in the verity and power of revealed religion and its material 
organism on earth. Beauty is triumphant affirmation and art its 
human showing forth. Into what a morass of doubt and fear, of hatred 
and conflict, have we been led by our too faithful adherence to the 
substitutes of Modernism! Now the way is open for a return to safety 
and to health, but it is a path beset with pitfalls and we must walk 
guardedly. I would plead with all earnestness for the recovery of 
beauty as an essential part of life, in its quality as expression of the 
best and highest things, as a stimulus to greater and more adventureus 
endeavor, as a sound method of testing values; and equally I pray for 
the recovery of art as a singular source of joy, as the truest communal 
expression, and as the symbolical manifestation of those things that 
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are too high and far for other voicing. Yes, but this means beauty in 
the Christian, not the pagan sense, and art as a common thing, not an 
added amenity of life nor as the peculiar possession of the few. If we 
make of beauty a cult isolated from life, if we accept it only after the 
pagan and Renaissance fashion as a sense-perception and as a stimulus 
either to intellectual or voluptuous enjoyment, then are we lost, in- 
deed. From the moment Christianity began to deal with beauty and 
to transform art, as it dealt with and transformed every other factor 
in life, these two became new things, almost new creations, for each 
was given a new significance, a new content and a new power. It is 
beauty in this sense, art in this sense, that we must regain. 

But how? Here, indeed, is another pitfall, for our natural reaction 
to the stimulus, whenever it becomes operative, is to establish more 
and greater art museums, more and greater art schools, more and 
greater art lectureships. I do not think that any one of these things 
ever was, is now, or ever will be, a vital agency for the restoring to a 
starved world of the sense of beauty, or to decadent art of its energiz- 
ing soul. Art is an expression of flourishing life; it is not a product of 
propaganda, publicity, or pedagogy. Unless beauty can become an 
active principle in life, visible and operative in our institutions and in 
our methods, it will remain far afield; unless art can become the nor- 
mal and instinctive mode of expression of all men, it will continue 
moribund as now. 

Is it an impasse in which we find ourselves, a situation which denies 
us good life unless we first acquire beauty, and beauty unless we first 
acquire good life? Not altogether, for as in all things it is a case of 
interaction, and of the building up of little things. Every man who 
opens his eyes and sees beauty as it is adds something to its power 
in transforming life, and every such accession, however small it is, 
works potently for transformation and so makes easier the gaining of 
the same enlightenment by others. I think we have the will, now, in 
goed measure, but there is error in the direction in which this will is 
applied. We still rely on machines and mass-action for the redemp- 
tion of society, we still adhere to our art museum propaganda and our 
art scheol pedagogics for the recovery of beauty and the re-creation 
of art, because we have not as yet been able to emancipate ourselves 
from the old intellectual metheds which wrought our undoing. We 
now call upon them to accomplish redemption. This way lies nullity 
and failure. We must rather win back the old consciousness that 
made possible the Christian society and the Christian art of the 
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Middle Ages, the consciousness that life itself is greater than any of 
its parts, that it is more than the sum of its component individuals, 
that it has, in a word, both unity and personality. When we see this, 
we shall know that life cannot be divided into separated categories, 
each part functioning in individualism and by methods of high spe- 
cialization, but that vitality can be attained only by interpenetration 
and coérdination. By this I mean that religion and beauty, for ex- 
ample, have as much, perhaps more, to do with the solving of our in- 
dustrial problems than have the mechanistic econemic laws we have 
deduced from half-comprehended phenomena, and the science of 
psychology we have invented to explain them. And I mean also that 
the possession of beauty and the function of art are intimately and 
absolutely an integral part of life itself and are neither attainable nor 
usable — nor even desirable — unless they are so related. 

I will try to explain what I mean by giving a concrete instance 
which shows how beauty and its art, as these were transformed and 
regenerated under Christianity, were made an integral and essential 
part of life; how they served as expression and incentive; how they 
brought joy and emancipation, and how they worked for the achieving 
of fulness, righteousness, and unity in life. Further, this will, I believe, 
indicate at least one method whereby we may better regain a sense of 
the potency and value of beauty, and infuse art itse!f with new energy, 
than by further reliance on our present inoperative methods; how, in a 
word, beauty and art may be made again a part of life and not some: 
thing attached to its perimeter. 

What was the greatest synthesis of beauty, made operative through 
art, that man has ever achieved? The answer is very simple; it was a 
Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth century during a Pontifical High 
Mass, and somewhere about the middle of the fourteenth century in 
England, or the fifteenth century in France. Every art raised to its 
highest point was here brought into play in one place and associated 
in absolute union with the greatest beauty of thought, emotion, and 
action that have ever been the possession of fallen man. Painting, 
sculpture, and a score of exquisite minor arts, as those of glass, needle- 
work, and enamel, with the crafts of the goldsmith, the wood-carver, 
and the bell-founder, were here coérdinated through the supreme 
power of the master-art of architecture in a unity that was almost 
Divine in its perfection. To this unity entered other arts that they 
might breathe into it the breath of life: music first of all, and poetry 
and the drama through the sublime liturgies and ceremonial that had 
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grown up through a thousand years of striving and aspiration and the 
revelations that are their boon and reward. And all were for the ex- 
position and realization of the supreme beauty of spiritual things; 
the durable love of God for His children through the Sacrifice of 
Calvary, eternally renewed upon the altar, and the veritable presence 
of His Spirit through the miracle of the Mass. 

Truly here was all the beauty man may ever know on earth, knit up 
into perfect unity, and all the art man can achieve used to its highest 
end and with a poignancy that may never be excelled. Beauty has 
become life, life beauty, and art the common possession, the common 
expression, of all the people, and a Divine force incomparable. 

It is here that I rest my case; it is for you to draw such inferences as 
please you. This, however, I may say. If it were for me to determine 
those methods which seemed to give the best promise of solving our 
social and industrial and political problems after a fashion that would 
ensure the restoration of a vital, joyful, and enduring scheme of exist- 
ence; if it were for me to determine how best ugliness might be expelled 
from life and beauty brought back, and art regenerated in power and 
effect, I should no longer hesitate in my decision. Every energy would 
be given toward restoring to society such chapels and churches and 
monasteries and cathedrals as the Christian world possessed for a 
thousand years, with all the arts as nearly as possible in their old 
integrity, that in these sanctuaries of the Living God might be shown 
forth daily, hourly, the selfsame religious faith, by the selfsame 
methods, and with the selfsame power, that held in the old days of 
Christian civilization. 

Beauty must be linked again with life, and art given back its true 
service. I know of no place where this can better begin than in the 
case of religion. If we had this back in its old nature and power, we 
should not need to trouble ourselves over the problem of art, for it 
would burst into.a glorious flowering as before. I think that perhaps 
through a conscious attempt at a recovery of the art and its right 
application we may be making more easy the way toward the regain- 
ing this greater thing which, once achieved, would solve more than 
sesthetic problems. 

The Gothic Revival in architecture which first marked the great 
return to the ideals and the ways of the Christian Middle Ages was not 
a passing phase of disillusion, but a prophecy of the Great Recovery. 
Ten years have finally cleared the field and the way is open for re- 
newed advance. Doubt, denial, and fear may now be cast aside, for 
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the Standard of the Captain of our Salvation has been set up anew, 
and it is inscribed with the words, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
unbelief.” 


SIR GRAELENT:' 
By JOHN ERSKINE. 
I, 


“T witt ride to the forest,” Sir Graelent said; 

“The town walls shut me in, but the forest has clean air, 
And trees have cool branches, but here are bitter tongues; 
I will ride to the forest, I shall be alone there.” 


He rode to the forest — he clattered down the street 
Between old houses leaning close and high, 

And faces at the window-ledge thrust out to greet him, 
And mocked him in his worn coat riding by. 

He came where the highway twines through field and vineyard, 
A ribbon white and dusty, mile on mile; 

The men raised their heads from working in the vines, 
And had their word about him and a smile. 

He came to the wood with the trees set out in order, 

And old women tending their sheep along the border 
Stopped knitting and looked up to watch him go. 

He turned upon a narrow path that promised to be lonely, 
And rode till he reached green quiet, broken only 

By near-by waters moving smooth and slow. 


It was a magic river that wound among the trees, 
Through a young glade sunlit with silver flame; 

Red flowers through the carpet rose up in the green, 
And one was waiting there till Sir Graelent came. 
She was a queen of faéry, and she wore a blue gown, 
It was for her the red flowers rose up at her feet, 
Her slender hands were clasped, and two golden braids F 
Forward o’er her shoulders were falling to her feet. 
He had not thought to find her, he drew a sudden rein; 

Spellbound he looked on her, and saw how she was fair. 


1 Read before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa June 20, 1921, 
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Whence she came he knew not, he never asked her name; 


She was a queen of faéry, and she waited for him there. 
She was a loveliness beyond words to measure, 

She was a last and absolute delight, 

More than you could dream of, of beauty in the world, 
Was standing in the glade, in the enchanted light. 
Her eyes were unstartled and her brow serene, 

She kept a pleasant secret till he should come; 

What had he asked, and her beauty was the answer? 
Spellbound he looked at her, and his lips were dumb. 
They met, as in a dream two strange hearts meeting 
Know they are strange, yet cannot feel surprise — 
Come from afar, yet need no other greeting 

Than silence of the lips and wonder of the eyes. 
Down from his steed where the glade begins, 

He stood by the bridle, too happy to draw nigh; 
Flutter of a leaf he heard among the branches, 
Whisper of the smooth river-water slipping by. 

Long, long ago she knew that he would come. 

Now that he was silent, she did find it strange; 
Lightly he breathed, and stirred nor foot nor finger 
Lest the charm should break, or the dreara change. 


Though she was beautiful beyond speech to tell of, 
It was not her body whereon his wonder dwelt; 

It was not her face, though, as she stood before him, 
Light of it and color within his blood he felt. 

These were but instruments her magic was playing on, 
To call up another beauty in his soul; 

He looked at her, and marveled at the world unrolling 
Within him, horizons of delight unroll. 

Like one who listens to a noble singing 

When the tide of music lifts the heart along, 

Tone after tone, earth-wrought but heaven-reaching, 
And one forgets the voice, and goes with the song — 
So in the glade, in silence gazing 

On the tall strange woman beside the forest stream, 
Not her slender body his eyes found wonderful; 

He looked at her, and saw not her, but saw a dream. 
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“Long have I sought for you!” he said, and suddenly 
Remembered he had never sought for her at all. 
Quietly she heard him: she turned her stately head 
And listened, as though she heard a far-off call. 
“Long have I waited for you,” she answered slowly, 
She listened again —“yet I must leave you soon”; 
She watched his eyes, and saw the quick pain there. 
“Love with us, at daybreak now, will die ere noon! 
Easy in your words and open on your lips 

Will you waste your dream, not hold it in your heart; 
You will waste my beauty, I will wait no more, 

And empiy will the forest be when I depart.” 

“Let me be silent then,” he cried, “do you but stay; 
Leave words for desire, but never love be spoken!” 
Faintly she smiled, ‘We shall be happy for a day, 
Then you will tell it, and our love be broken.” 

Sadly he looked at her, and knew it would be so; 
Silence is for winter, when the frost is come, 

But the high sun draws blossoms from the heart — 
Living in her beauty, how could he be dumb? 

“Lady, till our speech be handmaid to our seeing, 
Till words give out again the eyes’ delight, 

We cannot seize the wonder we have gazed upon, 
And half of beauty escapes our cheated sight!” 

Quiet still she listened; she too was sad for him — 
“Is there not a beauty that walks the world alone? 

Is there no wonder that takes the heart unaided, 

And sight of her, and love of her, and speech of her, are one? 
Frail are the words we have —frail and fleeting; 
Can they build a beauty that never will grow old? 
Keep your dream in secret now, or tell your dream away! 
For you have looked on beauty that cannot be told.” 


II. 


Graelent, silent lover, came again to the town; 

Bitter tongues were harmless, scorn was light to bear. 

For he had learned the way now; he could mount his steed 
And ride to the forest, and find her waiting there. 

Oft in the market-place, sometimes in the court, 

He heard men speaking of a beauty beyond price; 
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He held his tongue with them, but his thoughts ran before him 


To the tall lady in her glade of paradise. 

Then he would take the white road between the vineyards 
To the cool shadows and the path through the wood, 

To where the placid river whispered, and red flowers 

Rose in the grass before her feet — and there she stood. 
Smoothly he came to her, like the soft waters 

Flowing between grassy banks without foam; 

Sure he was to find her, like a chord of music 

Waiting for the falling cadence to come home. 


But once in Spring-time, when the sap was stirring 

And secrets in young hearts burned to be said — 

Sick they were of loneliness, and weary of longing 

For blue eyes that passed them, or a golden head — 
When bright names sounded in many a boasting 

And a fair body became many a prayer, 

They marked how Graelent listened without speaking, 
The one happy lover among them there. 

“Speak up, Sir Graelent, were you never young?” 

It was a girl mocked him, and their glee was loud: 
“Don’t you know,” a neighbor said, “Graelent never loved? 
Pride likes an empty heart, and he was always proud.” 
Their words were unkind, but he thought of the forest — 
“Once he gave his heart away, but his love was shame.” 
He saw the queen of faéry by the quiet river — 

“Once a woman loved him, he has forgot her name.” 


He cried, “I have loved beyond your wit to guess at, 

I have looked on beauty no one of you could see. 

Ask me not her name, no one of you could find her, 

She is the queen of wonder, and she waits for me.” 

“Tell us,” they mocked him, and his tongue was loosed. 
Sir Graelent’s heartache! They drew around to hear. 
“In a glade in the forest’”— one said beneath his breath, 
“That’s where my uncle cut firewood last year!” 

“Grass like a carpet spread beside the river, 

Sunlight falling silver on the green blade, 

There she waited for me’”— a rough voice shouted, 
“Tis Bess the hunter’s daughter kissed him in the shade!” 
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O for a word to bring before their blindness 

All that her happy presence said to kim! 

But even as he told of her, the memory faded. 
Even as he praised her, her face grew dim. 

Like as a dream from which we wake in rapture, 
So clear the path joy led us, height to height, 

We can tell the plot of it, but cannot capture 
The riding heart again, the wings of the delight; 
And telling it too often, we wear out at last 

The glamour we would overtake, the elusive glory, 
Wear away with telling, the wonder, till at last 
It is a dream no more, but becomes a story. 


“Cool is the forest; here are bitter tongues; 

I will return to beauty in the blessed wood!” 
He came to the forest, to the cold river, 

And lonely was the glade where once she stood. 


A POSSIBLE REMEDY. 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86. 


\ 7 HEN a man undertakes to show that many of the defects alleged 
‘Y against the Harvard educational system are more properly 
referable to the social and political conditions peculiar to America 
itself, and that many of the proposed improvements are mere make- 
shifts that fail to find the root of the evil, he doubtless exposes himself 
to the retort that however just a criticism may be, its value is small 
unless at the same time it suggests a remedy. 

It is a dangerous thing for a layman (in this case one who is no 
authority in educational matters) to force himself forward among 
warring doctors; but every man who has passed through a University 
is a specialist as far as his own experience and observation go, and he 
may, therefore, humbly advance an opinion or make a suggestion 
without unseemly presumption. If he allows himself to believe that 
he has hit upon a possible way out of the present maze of difficulties, 
the more qualified should look indulgently upon his efforts in view of 
his good intentions. 

Let it be known at once that this paper has nothing to do with 
psycho-analysis or any other of the new mysteries. It seems to a 
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philistine mind that they will prove about as valuable aids to educa- 
tion as their equally promising predecessors, divination, astrology, 
clairvoyance, and phrenology. The science of logic was once regarded 
as a universal solvent, until it was discovered that a natural ability to 
discriminate between true and false premises was a prerequisite to its 
successful exercise. No theory can hold its own that is not general in 
its application and economical in its working. An educational institu- 
tion must assume an average of intelligence and willingness in its 
students when framing its curriculum, and for reasons of economy it 
must confine itself to the long prevailing practice of mass instruction. 
Exceptional and abnormal cases should be treated in special establish- 
ments. Many of the “reforms” that are so confidently proposed 
nowadays are not feasible for the simple reason that it would be im- 
possible to find a sufficient number of teachers capable of carrying 
them out; and many of them demand so much special knowledge and 
preparation on the part of the instructor that he would be equipped 
to teach nothing but the art of teaching. 

Confining ourselves for brevity’s sake to the American field, we find 
that two criticisms are repeatedly directed against the colleges; the 
more merciless one that they fail to educate, and the more moderate 
one that they neglect to foster individuality and do nothing to develop 
creative ability. How much the colleges are handicapped by the 
peculiar constitution of American society has been shown in a previous 
article.! It will help us in our present purpose to consider here how 
and especially Harvard — are hampered by the system 





much they 
under which they work. : 

For centuries the whole structure of higher education has rested 
upon two cornerstones, mathematics and the classics; of the former 
we need say nothing for the moment; the latter has a history of its own 
which, although it is sufficiently familiar, may be briefly recapitulated. 

The university, as we know it, was designed as a training school for 
the three learned professions, law, physic, and divinity. Instruction 
was given almost entirely by lectures; books were few, and students 
from all parts of Europe were obliged to journey from university to 
university to listen to the professors who had gained distinction in 
the subjects in which they were interested. Under such conditions a 
common language was indispensable, and Latin was adopted as the 
vehicle of learning —- as it had already been adopted in the Church — 
because it was the richest and most highly organized form of human 


1“Qne Reason Why,” Harvarp Grapuates’ Macazinz, March, 1921. 
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speech and because its literature contained all the science and wisdom 
that were known to exist. On the dispersab of the schools that fol- 
lowed the fall of Constantinople, the classics of Greece became known 
to Europe and were also eagerly studied, but Latin. continued to be 
the familiar tongue of educated men. It was not only necessary to 
learn to read and to speak the language; it was also necessary to learn 
to write it. Style was much esteemed, as Browning’s Bishop hints 
when he derides his rival’s epitaph : 
“The marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

Aha, ELuscesesat quoth my friend? 

No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best.” 
False quantities were as dangerous as false doctrines; the exceptions 
were more important than the rules; and thus was established that 
tyranny which has survived all others, the tyranny of the Latin 
Grammar. 

As has been said, the universities were attended chiefly by those 
who sought to perfect themselves in law, in medicine, or in theology, 
of which all the philosophy of the time formed a part. Mathematics 
was valued as a favorite study of the ancients, as an aid to science, and 
as an unequaled training for the mind. We hear much of the poor 
scholar, such as Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, who would 

“lever have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithels or gay sautrye”; 
but as a rule he sought learning not so much for its own sake as for the 
preferment he hoped to gain by it in the Church. Later, when gentle- 
men of rank and wealth began to frequent the universities, it was not 
only to familiarize themselves with the universally approved treasures 
of classical literature and to acquire the fashionable art of Latin 
Versification, but also to prepare themselves for the more serious 
occupations of statecraft of which the study of law formed an im- 
portant part. 

For these reasons, a conventional system of education had devel- 
oped that was adopted as a matter of course by the colleges of colonial 
America; and the schools that prepared students for the colleges 
naturally founded their system of instruction upon it. 

By the time America had prospered sufficiently to enable numbers 
of young men to go to college solely for the sake of self-improvement, 
the classics had lost much of their importance in the everyday world. 
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Latin had become in very truth a dead language and was rarely used 
except on occasions of academic ceremony; excellent translations of 
the chief masterpieces abounded; and all the wisdom of the ancients 
had long been absorbed into the vernacular literature. Nevertheless 
Latin and Greek had, and still have, an indisputable value. Their 
usefulness in the professions iscommonly admitted; our English speech 
is largely derived from these old tongues, and a knowledge of them is of 
vast importance to any one who desires to study or to add to our 
literature; words cease to be mere conventional symbols and have a 
subtler and more living significance for us when we can recognize 
their origin at a glance; much of the mystery of style, and much of 
our enjoyment of it, depend upon the sensibility thus acquired; while 
a familiarity with Latin idioms and the Latin mode of thinking is 
indispensable to any one who would have more than a tourist’s ac- 
quaintance with most of the languages of Europe. Aside from these 
considerations, it is difficult to see how the classics afford better 
mental training than any other form of disciplined study. 

The young American, who had no desire or occasion to employ his 
classics in any of these ways, gradually discovered that the education 
from which he had expected so much was of little practical use to him 
in after life. The colleges fell under suspicion and men attended them 
without enthusiasm. It seemed as if the great classical minting ma- 
chine, that had proved its worth through so many generations, were 
working loose and losing its efficiency ; its stamp was often vague and 
ineffective; the coins did not always ring true, and many of them 
failed to come up to weight. Nor was this strange. The machine was 
being used for a purpose for which it had never been intended. The 
ways and the wants of the world had entirely changed; the educa- 
tion that had been admirably adapted to the needs of an earlier age 
was largely unsuited to the conditions of the later time; and as for the 
students, their case is clearly stated by J. S. Mill: 

A person must have a very unusual taste for intellectual exercise in and for 
itself, who will put himself to the trouble of thought when it is to have no 
outward effect, or qualify himself for functions which he has no chance of 
being allowed to exercise. 

A consciousness that the mechanical rigidity of the traditional 
formula stifled originality, and that its narrow scope was inadequate 
to the exigencies of American life, led Harvard to adopt the elective 
system. 

Those who design our earthly paradises seem fated to forget that 
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man was not to be trusted even in a state of innocence. The fathers 
of democracy believed that a free citizen in a free state would use his 
vote for the common weal; expcrience has shown that he prefers 
the main chance. The advocates of the elective system sought to 
give a wider range to individuality; the individual manifested an ex- 
traordinary predilection for easy courses irrespective of their content. 
The new system did not fulfil its promise. The reason was twofold; 
as usual the reformers had done too much on the one hand and too 
little on the other. The system (lucus a non lucendo) was too free, in- 
organic, and uncontrolled, and no provision was made to prepare men 
to use it. The first mistake was due to hopefulness and inexperience, 
the second had a practical origin. 

The colleges are recruited from the preparatory schools in rather 
haphazard fashion, and their entrance requirements had in a measure 
to be standardized to enable the schools to work at all. Harvard 
might allow candidates for a degree a wide choice of subjects in which 
they might qualify, but she was compelled to base her entrance ex- 
aminations upon the limitations of the schools and the practice of the 
colleges with which she was in competition. It naturally followed 
that a boy trained under one system found difficulty in adapting 
himself to an entirely different one. He was thrown too suddenly upon 
his own resources, — and this is the outstanding defect of the system, 
a defect that cannot remedy itself, for it is inevitably recurrent year 
by year. 

It would seem that there is only one way to meet the difficulty. A 
school should be established for the special and exclusive purpose of 
training youths for Harvard — it would serve a double purpose if the 
staff were composed of Harvard graduates. It should be run on what 
might be called lines of natural selection. Men differ in their tastes 
and aptitudes, and it should be the province of education to cultivate 
those aptitudes rather than to attempt to create such as do not exist. 
If a man has no capacity for mathematics, it is sheer folly to force him 
to study them; if he has no feeling for language, the classics are useless 
to him. This arbitrary forcing of boys into grooves unnatural to them 
often creates a distaste for all study. The boy who abhors mathe- 
matics may have a latent taste for history or literature. The unclassi- 
cal boy may have a strong bent toward science. Why waste his most 
valuable years in trying to teach him what he can never really learn 
and will certainly never use? There is no need of psycho-analysis to 
discover what kind of capacity the boy possesses — classroom tests, 
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intelligently applied, are quite sufficient. Whatever he can do he may 
reasonably be obliged to do. In this way individuality and originality 
would receive all the encouragement they require. Those who intend 
to follow a profession should be given the instruction that leads up to 
that profession. It is unfortunately impossible in America to train a 
young man for public life; it is none the less essential to prepare him 
for intelligent citizenship, and for the great majority of the students 
the course of study should be devised to this end. The arrangement of 
such a course may well be left in the hands of those who are competent 
in such matters. 

It would not be necessary for Harvard to make any radical changes 
in her entrance requirements. An increase in the number of subjects on 
which the matriculant might elect to be examined would meet the 
case. Boys from other schools might continue to be admitted as at 
present. The elective system, however, should be reorganized. The 
courses should be carefully classified, and for the first two years of res- 
idence the student should be obliged to continue the study of most 
of the subjects on which he had entered; the main branches of the sub- 
ject should be compulsory, the subsidiary branches might be made elec- 
tive. Thus, systematic, progressive study would be assured and aim- 
less unprofitable dilettantism prevented. At the end of the second 
year full freedom of choice might safely be permitted. 

The principle that underlies all this may be presented in another 
form. If a young man should spend four years in reading through the 
Encyclopedia Britannica from A to Z, he would find himself possessed 
of a fine confused lot of information, a congested memory and nething 
more as a reward for his diligence. If on the other hand he chose four 
or five main subjects, studied the cross references, followed along the 
ramifications that more particularly interested him, consulted and 
read the authorities quoted or recommended, and restrained himself 
from irrelevant excursions, at the end of the four years he would have 
a fair working knowledge of those subjects and, more important still, 
he would have learned the art of Siudy so that at any time he could as 
readily master any other subject he cared to pursue. Do the methods 
employed at Harvard give this training? Do they establish those 
habits of concentration, diligence and thoroughness without which 
originality is fruitless and scholarship impossible? It is important 
that these questions should be answered. A very large percentage of 
college students in America are destined to a commercial career, so 
exacting that they have little after leisure for serious study. Their 
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“Education” practically ends at graduation. Nevertheless contempo- 
rary political biography warningly reveals the glorious uncertainty of 
American life. A man never knows what novel responsibilities and 
unfamiliar duties he may be called upon suddenly toassume. The 
trained habit of clearsighted concentration and judicious thorough- 
ness is the best and perhaps the only equipment he can bring to the 
task. 

There is nothing visionary or cataclysmic in the proposal that has 
been made; it might even be called reactionary, for while it would ex- 
tend the benefits of the elective system in one direction, it would cur- 
tail its libertics in another. It has at least this advantage: fewer 
men would arrive at Cambridge wondering why they had come and 
seeking counsel what they should do. It certainly does not expect to 
alter the sempiternal nature of the boy. Study of any kind will always 
be irksome to him, but it is a fact of our nature that when we feel the 
consciousness of power to do a thing we have an impulse to do it. We 
seek self-expression, and it must be hoped that a boy will study with 
more readiness, assiduity, and advantage a subject that interests him 
than one that makes no appeal to him whatever. Boys who are un- 
educable should not be retained; even when they can be forced into 
college, the many are sacrificed to the few, for they do themselves no 
good and they lower the standard for all the others. 

If this suggestion is of any value, and it is not practicable or ex- 
pedient to found a school to carry it out, one or two of the institutions 
that make a specialty of preparing for Harvard might be induced to 
attempt the experiment. If they were assured of the coéperation of 
the College, they could offer little objection, for if the experiment 
ultimately failed those who had undergone it would not suffer in any 
way. 

President Lowell complains that boys are often encouraged by their 
parents to do as little work as possible in college. This may be the 
case, but it does not prove that parents as a rule are indifferent to 
education and only send their sons to cellege at the dictate of fashion. 
More probably they share the general opinion that little that is useful 
can be learned at college, and as their boys must go there they might 
as well enjoy themselves. If parents decline to exert their authority 
and the University has none of its own, the position is hopeless. It is 
more helpful and undoubtedly more just to believe that if it could be 
demonstrated to them that any talents their boys possess will really 
be turned to account, their interest in the matter would be revived 
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and they would be anxious for their sons’ success. Harvard must do 
something more than offer a valuable education; she must prove that 
her students receive it. By the plan that has just been outlined it is 
thought this result can be achieved. 

It may be objected that this view of education ignores the all im- 
portant element of character. The subject is rather too metaphys- 
ical for our present purpose, but it may be superficially considered. 
It is only through the discipline it maintains that a College as such 
can act upon character; the real formative influence is the woral 
code accepted and enforced by the majority of the students (herein 
lies the fallacy of Carlyle’s Olympian dictum that a collection of books 
is the best university). At Harvard this moral code is known as the 
tradition. Unmistakably of New England in origin and content, it is 
Harvard’s most valuable endowment. Whatever the New England 
character lacked in amenity it more than made up in strength. It is 
the best that America has produced. When the College ceased to 
stand for any body of doctrine or belief the Tradition survived, be- 
cause the preponderating element among the overseers, faculty, and 
students was still drawn from that rugged land and a certain standard 
of conduct might safely be expected from her graduates. Is the Tra- 
dition as secure to-day? Of late years the College has been greatly en- 
larged and the field of her recruiting widely extended; can we be sure 
that the majority of the students have enough sympathy with the 
old standards to reverence and preserve them? Are the authorities 
always zealous to enforce them; is there not an insinuating tendency 
to relax now and then for the sake of present comfort? America may 
some day evolve a type of character far surpassing that of New Eng- 
land. When the half gods go, the gods may arrive; but is it wise to 
abandon the cld altars before the new ones have been set up? 

However this may be, little improvement will be effected until 
athletics have been set back in their proper place. No more telling 
indictment of the present state of affairs could be written than is con- 
tained in the following paragraph which deals with “an unusual lack 
of interest in undergraduate class organizations”’: 

In some undergraduate quarters the opinion was expressed that the trouble 
did not arise from general apathy, but from the fact that most of the nomina- 
tions had been made from the ranks of the athletes, leaving the “‘intellec- 
tuals” out of the running. If this be so, the situation is not beyond remedy. 
Provisions whereby a non-athletic element may obtain its fair portion of 
candidacies ought not to be hard to make. There is no way of ensuring the 
election of men who have not had the advantage of athletic publicity, of 
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course, but if such men desire to organize and support candidates of their own 
type, there seems to be no good reason why they should not be given adequate 
facilities for doing so. As matters now stand, their only chance, as a rule, is 
to put forward “‘independent” candidates in opposition to those who have 
neen officially nominated; but the customary place for the independent candi- 
date, whether in college or in governmental! elections is at the bottom of the 








poll! 


What hope is there for an institution of learning where those who 
attend for the purpose of study find themselves in a position of in- 
vidious and dispiriting inferiority to those who go there to play! 


PROFESSOR MILLER AND MR. SANTAYANA. 


EAD authors (a dignity to which Mr. Santayana seems to have 
been promoted before his time), while they are supposed to be 
indifferent to criticism, are not able to reply to it. An answer, how- 
ever, may sometimes be extracted from their surviving works, and 
readers of Rev. Dickinson S. Miller’s article, in the March number of 
this Macazing, on “Mr. Santayana and William James,” may be 
interested in the following parallel passages drawn from that article 
and from the book that called it forth. 


Professor Miller on “‘ Mr. Santayana and 

William James.” 

Mr. Santayana is one of the last 
amongst highly gifted writers of the day 
who should attempt a critical estimate of 
“character and opinion in the United 
States.”’. ., His intelligence is imprisoned 
by his temperament....Did we need a 
seraph-sage, descending from the ether, 
to tell us this? 


With certain of the chief traits that 
leaven American life, with its hope, its 
enthusiasm, its delight in the experience 
of action, with its eager sympathies, its 
humanitarian enterprise, its feeling for 
equality, its available moral energy, its 
belief that the ship of humanity could be 
steered, he is out of tune 
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Mr. Santayana in “ Character and Opinion 
in the United States.” 

Only an American — and I am not one 
except by long association — can speak 
for the heart of America. I try to under- 
stand it, as a family friend may who has a 
different temperament; but it is only my 
own mind that I speak for at bottom, or 
wish to speak for. Certainly my senti- 
ments are of little importance compared 
with the volume and destiny of the things 
I discuss here: yet the critic and artist too 
have their rights, and to take as calm and 
as long a view as possible seems to be but 
anotfier name for the love of truth. 


The American beams with a certain 
self-confidence and sense of mastery; he 
feels that God and nature are working 
with him. There is a fund of vigor, good- 
ness, and hope such as no nation ever 
possessed before. If it were given me to 
look into the depths of a man’s heart, and 
I did not find good-will at the bottom, I 
should say without any hesitation, You 
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It is curious that the numberless human 
ties to this country should not have tent 
him the intellectual sympathy to appre- 
ciate these things. 


Being little fitted te understand Ameri- 
can life, he is not less unfitted to estimate 
William James. Just as Mr. Santayana 
has a gift for disdain, so had James a gift 
for appreciation....He did not, like Mr. 
Santayana, have a complete philosophy, 
but he had more complete materials for a 
philosophy....His mind was larger than 
any known system. Mr. Santayana has 
“the completeness of limited men.”... 
James was greatest as a man, or mind; 
greatest in his resources and background ; 
in those responses and awakenings to the 
unexpected idea or glimpse which are in 
all men so deeply revealing... .His mind 
had returned from many places where Mr. 
Santayana’s had never been. The whole 
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are not an American. The omnipresence 
in America of this spirit of cooperation, 
responsibility, and growth is very re- 
markable. Everywhere cooperation is 
taken for granted, as something that no 
one would be so mean or so short-sighted 
as to refuse. Together with the will to 
work and to prosper. . .the gospel of work 
and the belief in progress. ..it is the es- 
sence of Americanism. You must find the 
majority right enough to live with; you 
must give up lost causes. Openness to 
light, an evident joy in seeing things 
clearly and doing them briskly... .It is 
this massive malleable character, this 
vigorous moral youth, that renders co- 
operation possible and progressive. 


There is no prig’s paradise in those re- 
gions. Many of the younger professors of 
philosophy are no longer the sort of per- 
sons that might as well have been clergy- 
men or schoolmasters: they have rather 
the type of mind of a doctor, an engineer, 
or a social reformer; the wide-awake 
young man who can do most things better 
than old people, and who knows it.... He 
is cheerful; he keeps his faith in himself 
and in his allotted work, puts up with 
being toasted only on one side, remains 
open-minded, whole-hearted, apprecia- 
tive, helpful, confident of the future of 
goodness and of science. In a word, he 
is a cell in that teeming democratic body ; 
he draws from its warm, contagious activ- 
ities the sanctions of his own life and, less 
consciously, the spirit of his philosophy. 


English races, seem to reach physical 
maturity still morally immature; they 
need to be finished by education, experi- 
ence, external influences....They may 
never become, for all their pains, so agile, 
graceful, and sure as many an animal or a 
priori man is without trouble, but they 
acquire more representative minds and 
a greater range of material knowledge. 
How much more becoming and fortunate 
is this balance of faculties for an earthly 
being than an intellect that scales the 
heavens, refuting and proving everything, 
while the will dares to attempt and to re- 
form nothing, but fritters itself away in 
sloth, petty malice, and irony! 

Love is very penetrating, but it pene 
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taste of his quality was richer, his flame 
more ruddy, his heart more profound. 


[William James] blew away the preju- 
dice, the numb routine, the snobbish 
superstition that will not accept discov- 
ery and power if they come from the ill- 
educated, the “‘irregular,” the abnormal, 
the wicked, or the crude. He showed 
us the flimsy stitching of custom that 
prevented us from shaking out our minds. 
...He thought that time and experience 
alone can complete a philosophy. 


James’s definite theories are not seldom 
defectively conceived and argued. He 
cannot in definite philosophy be our 
master and guide. But this fundamental 
perception of his thought [the sense of 
tremendous possibilities] was true and 
momentous. It befitted the country to 
which he belonged and the time that was 
approaching. 


Missing so much that is vital in James, 
Mr. Santayana for the very same reason 
misses what is most vital in religion... . 
He might at least have got so far as to 
substitute a philosophy of help for his 
present philosophy of helplessness. Why 
did he turn away from that development? 
Recause he did not want it; he turned 
away by the instinct of temperament. 
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trates to possibilities rather than to facts. 
... William James was a mystic, a mystic 
in love with life. He was comparable to 
Rousseau and to Walt Whitman; he ex- 
pressed a generous and tender sensibility, 
rebelling against sophistication, and pre- 
ferring daily sights and sounds, and a 
vague but indomitable faith in fortune, to 
any settled intellectual tradition calling 
itself science or philosophy. 


What distinguishes his “Principles of 
Psychology ”’ is the gift for evoking vividly 
the very life of the mind....This gift of 
imagination is not merely literary; it is 
not useless in divining the truths of 
science, and it is invaluable in throwing 
off prejudice and scientific shams. The 
fresh imagination and vitality of William 
James led him to break through many a 
false convention... . Until the curtain was 
rung down on the Iast act of the drama 
(and it might have no last act!) he wished 
the intellectual cripples and the moral 
hunchbacks not to be jeered at; perhaps 
they might turn out to be the heroes of 
the play. Who could tell what heavenly 
influences might not pierce to these sensi- 
tive half-flayed creatures, which are lost 
on the thick-skinned, the sane, and the 
duly goggled? 


The nineteenth century was not a time 
and America was not a place where per- 
fect consistency or fundamental clearness 
could be expected. There the wisest felt 
themselves to be, as they were, question- 
ers and apostles rather than serene phi- 
losophers. We should not pay them the 
doubtful compliment of attributing to 
them merits alien to their tradition and 
scope, as if the nobleness they actually 
possessed — their conscience, vigor, time- 
liness, and influence — were not enough. 


Whether or no we can tap, through 
revivalism, spiritualism, Christian Sci- 
ence, the New Thought, or other channels, 
some cosmic or inner energy not hitherto 
at the disposal of man (and there is noth- 
ing incredible in that) we certainly may 
try to remove friction and waste in the 
mere process of living; we may relax 
morbid strains, loosen suppressed in- 
stincts, iron out the creases of the soul, 
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Mr. Santayana is untouched by the 
passion for diffusing the best ideas and 
making them prevail;. . .following a more 
logical path,...he would have reached a 
position, not of favoring mere content- 
ment, resignation of troublous effort, and 
private spiritual luxury, but wisest labor 
for the general life. 


All is obscured by the protective habit 
of sending forth judgments from behind a 
screen. The standpoint of principle and 
of comparison from which they are uttered 
is silently assumed, not thrown open and 
exposed to the appraisement of vulgar 
eyes. The distinguished accents issue 
from a lofty and interior place of repose; 
the profane are not permitted to come 
neaver. The reader is impressed and, it 
may be, spellbound, but he cannot by 
such a method be deeply instructed. 


No reasuns are given for the curious 
position of the ideal in his system — an 
gsthetic rainbow floating across the foun- 
tain of life—except a few crotchets 
metaphysical or psychological, not thrust 
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discipline ourselves into simplicity, sweet- 
ness, and peace. These religious move- 
ments are efforts toward such physiologi- 
cal economy and hygiene; they see the 
possibility of physical and moral health 
on that common plane, and pursue it. 
That is true morality. 


The professor of philosophy might 
imagine that he was publishing immortal 
thoughts to the true university, to the 
world at large, and was feeling an exhila- 
rating contact with masses of mankind, 
themselves quickened by his message... . 
The naked truth, which is gentle in its 
austerity, might come to them asa blessed 
deliverance, and he might fancy himself 
for a moment a sort of hero from the 
realms of light descending into the nether 
regions and throwing a sop of reason into 
the jaws of snarling prejudice and frantic 
error. Or if the class was small, and only 
two or three were gathered together, he 
might imagine instead that he was sowing 
seeds of wisdom, warmed by affection, in 
the minds of genuine disciples, future 
tabernacles of the truth. 

To be boosted by an illusion is not to 
live better than to live in harmony with 
the truth; it is not nearly so safe, not 
nearly so sweet, and not nearly so fruitful. 
These refusals to part with a decayed 
illusion are really an infection to the mind. 


We must remember that ever since the 
days of Socrates, and especially after the 
establishment of Christianity, the dice 
of thought have been loaded. Certain 
pledges have preceded inquiry and di 
vided the possible conclusions beforehand 
into the acceptable and the inacceptable, 
the edifying and the shocking, the noble 
and the base. Wonder has no longer been 
the root of philosophy, but sometimes 
impatience at having been cheated and 
sometimes fear of being undeceived.... 
Under such circumstances it is obvious 
that speculation can be frank and happy 
only where orthodoxy has receded. 


To personify the truth is to care less for 
truth than for the corroboration and 
sympathy which the truth, become hu- 
man, might bring to our opinions. It is to 
set up another thinker, ourself enlarged, 
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upon him by logic, but seized upon be- 
cause congenial to his feeling. There 
could not be a prettier instance of a con- 
stant deviation of the compass under the 
magnet of constitutional taste. 


He has a hundred remarks of interest 
about the spirit of Christianity — only he 
has a tendency to forget the part played 
in it by something called love. 
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to vindicate us; without considering that 
this second thinker would be shut up, like 
us, in his own opinions, and would need 
to look to the truth beyond him as much 
as we do. 


Nature is material, but not materialis- 
tic; it issues in life, and breeds all sorts of 
warm passions and idle beauties. And 
just as sympathy with the mechanical 








travail and turmoil of nature, apart from 
its spiritual fruits, is moral materialism, 
so the continual perception and love of 
these fruits is moral idealism — happi- 
ness in the presence of immaterial objects 
and harmonies, such as we envisage in 
affection, speculation, re!igion, and all the 
forms of the beautiful... .In the classical 
and romantic tradition of Europe, love, 
of which there was very little, was sup- 
posed to be kindled by beauty, of which 
there was a great deal: perhaps moral 
chemistry may be able to reverse this 
operation, and in the future and in Amer- 
ica it may breed beauty out of love. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR MAMMALS AND BIRDS. 
By JOHN C. PHILLIPS, ’99. 


AM afraid that, to a great many people, the conservation of our 
fauna seems just now, in the face of so many pressing national and 
international questions, a rather trivial and unimportant matter. 
But the forces of destruction, both direct and indirect, are going on 
continuously, and the most rigorous constructive measures serve only 
‘to check them, or at most to keep pace with them. All over the world, 
particularly on the Pacific islands, and in Australia and New Zealand, 
interesting species of birds and mammals are vanishing. Indeed, 
whole faunz, some of them unique, are being replaced by the intro- 
duction, sometimes accidental, but often intentional, of noxious mam- 
mals like the fox, domestic cat, weasel, mongoose, and rat. Vigorous 
European birds are also rapidly filling in what might be called faunal 
gaps, where highly specialized native species seem totally unfit to cope 
with the aliens. Biologically, the story is much the same as that of 
the extinction of the Tasmanian man, and of the gradual reduction, 
through disease, hybridism, and other factors, of the primitive pecples 
of Australia, New Zealand, and the Polynesian Islands, 
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I take it for granted that the reader agrees with me as to the real 
crime involved in the wanton annihilation of a species. The destruc- 
tion of a great work of art calls forth genuine condemnation, in spite of 
the fact that it may conceivably be reproduced, or even excelled. But 
how about the creature that has been millions of years in the making, 
which, once gone, is gone forever? Usually we have to search in a 
roundabout way to find some economic excuse for saving it, because 
no purely esthetic reason seems strong enough to appeal to the mass 
of people! 

The outlook to-day to the lover of wild life and wild places, is 
most discouraging, and I have often heard men who care deeply for 
these things speak as if the situation was so utterly hopeless that all 
effort was either temporary or useless, and bound to end ultimately in 
failure. But I do not think that we are warranted in taking such a 
gloomy view, particularly on this continent, and I propose to give a 
very brief sketch of conditions as they exist to-day among some of our 
more important “game” and fur-bearing animals, and our larger or 
more striking birds. The presentation of the facts, clearly and in a 
small compass, must necessarily be in the form of a catalogue, and I 
ask pardon for using this cut-and-dried method. 

Before our own memories, and even well before the oldest of us 
were born, the large game had begun to retreat and become more and 
more restricted to our national parks and forests, or to more or less 
rugged or forgotten corners of the country. Especially is this true of 
our Mid-Western States, where in many regions there is less game to- 
day than in New England. This is discouraging, of course, and we 
confess that there is no longer any Wild West where the traveler can 
hope to see our large animals in really primitive numbers. To see such 
conditions now, one must journey to some of our parks, to the utter- 
most corners of Alaska, or to the barren grounds of Arctic Canada. 
But there is another side to all this, a brighter picture, if one only takes 
the trouble to look; for we have to admit that most of the changes that 
have taken place are the necessary adjustments of wild life to a conti- 
nent suddenly laid waste by man — waste at least in a biological sense 
— and made available for an enormous human population. With the 
pioneer spirit, and the settler’s inevitable viewpoint of his right to kill 
at any time, most of what has taken place was inevitable. Any country 
where changes come quickly is bound to lose some of its least adapta- 
ble mammals and birds: we can only chronicle their final extinction, 
and console ourselves with the thought that after all their loss means 

little to most of our population. 
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If one looks back twenty-five or thirty years the change in senti- 
ment toward nature, particularly toward the birds, is really extraordi- 
nary. In fact the pendulum has begun to swing so far toward the 
ultra-sentimental side that a certain class of enthusiastic bird pro- 
tectionists would actually threaten the future of legitimate field sports, 
if they were able to do so. 

If I remember rightly there was, thirty years ago, only one sports- 
man’s journal which steadily sounded a note of warning against spring 
shooting and market hunting, and that movement was inspired by a 
very small group of thoughtful men. To-day we have completely 
abolished both these evils, and seven years after the passage of the 
migratory bird act, we cannot find a protesting voice left to remind us 
of our folly. If these things are possible, no one ought to lose heart. 

It was inevitable that wild bison should vanish from our plains, 
and nothing is to be gained in bewailing their disappearance. It is 
even doubtful whether the passenger pigeon could exist in any num- 
bers to-day, so scarce is the kind of forests where it obtained its food, 
and so delicately adjusted was its rate of increase to its environment. 
Our pronghorn antelope can never maintain itself in great numbers 
again, for all the best parts of its former ranges are wheat lands, or 
fenced cattle country, and even the parched desert tracts have some 
cattle or sheep wandering across them. It is better to regard certain 
species as permanently off the list of wild game, and provide for them 
in small numbers in a few widely separated parks, so that extermina- 
tion from. accidents or disease will be guarded against as much as 
possible, Bana 

Let us now consider the status of some of our large mammals. The 
case of the bison is too well known to need much explanation. In the 
past ten years these animals have increased tremendously in many 
parks in the United States and Canada due principally to the efforts 
of the American Bison Society and of the Dominion Government. In 
fact in certain Canadian parks they will soon have to be slaughtered 
for the market, to keep their numbers commensurate with available 
pasture. At the last census of the Bison Society there were 8473 in 
captivity, and about six hundred in a wild state, both in this country 
and Canada. The annual increase is remarkable among the park 
animals, but the wild herds have changed very little in recent years, 
and probably will never amount to much. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that the European bison, as a result of political 
changes in Russia, is now either extinct or on the very verge of ex- 
tinction. 
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Pronghorn Antelope. There is no other species of large game which 
needs protection so urgently as our antelope, and efforts have been 
made for several years, particularly by the American Bison Society, 
to set aside a large tract to save it, but so far with no very encouraging 
results. Antelope have done poorly under fence, and little increase 
has been observed among the small herds in Montana and North 
Dakota in charge of the United States Biological Survey. In spite of 
its being now illegal to hunt antelope in every State at all times, they 
are actually being shot to-day in parts of Nevada and Oregon, and 
their carcasses used as bait for wolf and coyote traps. This fact was 
brought out in a survey made two years ago for a proposed antelope 
sanctuary. : 

Wapiti. The situation of our Wapiti, or elk, is serious. Hemmed 
in on every side by farms and small ranches, their movements from 
high to low levels in the autumn are restricted, and their winter feed- 
ing grounds are occupied by herds of beef cattle, flocks of sheep, farms 
and villages. If there is an early snowfall the hunger-stricken crea- 
tures appear close to large towns, as they did in Montana‘in October, 
1919, and are greeted by a hail of lead from any one who can borrow a 
rifle. Nearly every winter hundreds to thousands die in Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyoming, in spite of some hay fed to them, but the conditions 
are temporarily better on account of hay provided by the Biological 
Survey for the southern herd, and by the National Park Service for 
the northern herd. The net result, of course, has been to create a 
semi-domestic race of Wapiti, which are so tame as not to be worth 
the attention of a sportsman. But it is very evident that if it had not 
been for the Yellowstone Park, all the Wyoming elk would have been 
wiped out long ago, just as they were in Colorado. 

In the report of the Director of the National Park Service for 1920, 
the following appears. “We might as well face the situation squarely. 
The elk of the Yellowstone are not holding their own. Some means 
must be found for guaranteeing their protection in bad winters.” 
This tells the story. It is probable that the Wyoming elk have de- 
creased from forty or fifty thousand eight or ten years ago, to about 
twenty or twenty-five thousand to-day. 

In California there is another species of elk, the San Joaquin Wapiti, 
a small, graceful animal, with slender horns, which formerly ranged 
all over the central valleys in enormous numbers, and lived in open 
country or in tule swamps. Only about three hundred are now left, 
and they are protected on the ranch of Messrs. Miller and Lux, where 
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unfortunately they do some damage by feeding in the alfalfa fields. 
A State park must be created for this species, or it will almost cer- 
tainly disappear in a few years. A few have been transported to 
other parts of California, but these plantings have not been an entire 
success. 

The Wapiti in the Olympic Mountains of Washington, a somewhat 
different form, are well protected by heavy forest, but the cutting or 
burning of this forest might mean destruction to them. The Olympic 
National Monument, which comprises about two hundred thousand 
acres on the summits of the Olympics, might be made the basis of 
a fine preserve for the coast Wapiti. The Wapiti which inhabited 
Arizona and New Mexico, lately described as a distinct species, have 
been extinct for some twenty years. Others that have been brought 
from the Yellowstone Park have done well, so that the situation there 
is now very encouraging. 

Rocky Mountain Sheep. To the mountain sheep, time has brought 
disastrous changes. In the Southwest every little desert range once 
had its herd of short-haired, light-colored races of the typical sheep of 
the northern Rockies. Now only a few scattered bands carry on a 
precarious existence in the isolated desert ranges of California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, hemmed in by domestic sheep and cattle, and 
shot at by stray poachers and Indians. All this in spite of completely 
protective laws. Their future is uncertain unless they can be strictly 
guarded. But with the true Rocky Mountain sheep the situation is 
much better, for they exist in some numbers in the Yellowstone, the 
Rocky Mountain Park in Colorado, the Grand Canyon Park in 
Arizona, and the Glacier Park in Montana. Perhaps there are six 
or seven thousand head left in’ the United States. But as a game 
animal they have almost ceased to exist this side of Canada. In 
Alaska the white, or Dall’s sheep, has been greatly reduced in certain 
regions, especially in the mountains, near the Arctic coast. In other 
regions they are still very plentiful, and a rough census by the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska in 1919 showed fifty or seventy-five thousand, a very 
conservative estimate. 

Moose. Moose have shown wonderful staying powers, and hold 
their own wherever they have any chance at all. The decline of the 
Indian population has been a large factor. Of course where moose are 
so vastly outnumbered by shooters, as in Maine and Minnesota, the 
number of licenses issued for their killing will have to be definitely 
adjusted to their natural increase. It is absurd to give the sportsmen 
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of a State legal permission to exterminate every head of big game in 
that State every year, but that is actually done in States like Maine, 
New York, and Minnesota. In northern Minnesota there was created 
recently a large sanctuary, the “Superior State Game Preserve,” that 
should certainly save that species in the United States for a long time 
tocome. The State of Maine ought to follow suit. Some fifteen thou- 
sand moose of a slightly different race exist in the Yellowstone Park. 
There are also a very few in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, but these 
last cannot be considered safe from eventual extirpation. In Alaska 
it is reasonable to suppose that moose will remain for a very long 
period. They are tremendously concentrated on the Kenai Peninsula, 
where, according to early records, they formerly existed only in very 
small numbers. Two men hunting there last autumn saw sixty-seven 
in an area of only a few acres, and all in sight at the same time! In 
eastern Canada the species holds its own well, but the constant toll of 
the best bulls must eventually have the same effect that it did in 
Maine, that is, of eliminating the finest heads of horns for all time, 
and probably destroying the vigor of the stock. 

In western and central Canada moose are supposed to have been 
working steadily northward, so that now they have reached the Arctic 
Ocean near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. They have also 
worked north and west down the Yukon River. This extension of 
range is difficult to explain, and may be in the nature of a great peri- 
odic migration. The dying-out of the native population may have had 
a marked influence in the Far North. The moose has proved very 
resistant to changed conditions, but has not done well under fence, 
and does not restock easily. Efforts to restore them in the Adiron- 
dacks have been a failure. 

Caribou. In this species we have an example of a large mammal 
that seems to have no power of adapting itself to any sort of changed 
conditions. They probably would not prosper under fence unless the 
area was so great that they were not conscious of being enclosed. In 
zoological gardens they live on for a few months or a year in a miser- 
able, dejected state, and then perish. The woodland caribou is gone 
from the United States, never to return, and this was probably in- 
evitable. There were a few in extreme northern Idaho a few years ago, 
but I doubt if any now exist there. They disappeared from Maine in 
the late nineties. In eastern Canada the species is slowly but steadily 
vanishing, except perhaps in Newfoundland. In that favored island 

it holds on in great numbers, but the forty-five or fifty point heads of 
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twenty years ago are no more. In British Columbia and the moun- 
tains of Alaska, three types of great, dark-colored woodland caribou 
still exist, and there is no reason to fear that they may not do so for a 
long time. In the recently created Mount McKinley National Park 
there are thousands of the splendid Stone’s caribou. Outside of parks, 
these mountain caribou may all ultimately vanish. 

The barren ground caribou continues to exist in enormous numbers 
all over the Arctic prairies of northwest Canada and into East- 
Central Alaska, but along the whole Arctic coast of Alaska, in the 
more open coastal portions of western Alaska, and on the Kenai 
Peninsula, it vanished as rapidly as the Buffalo when modern rifles 
were sold to the natives by enterprising American traders. Domestic 
Reindeer herds, administered chiefly by the Biological Survey, and 
now numbering over two hundred thousand, are supplanting these 
vanished hosts, and will some day be of vast economic value. Grant’s 
Caribou, now confined to the west end of the Alaska Peninsula and 
Unamak Isle, ought to be carefully guarded, for they could be easily 
wiped out in a few years, consisting, as they do, of only about three 
thousand animals. 

Rocky Mountain Goat. Rocky Mountain Goats have no real 
stronghold in the United States outside of the Glacier National Park, 
although there are some in Idaho and Washington. They will always 
exist in this Park in very large numbers; so the species appears safe 
in the United States for all time. In the coast mountains of British 
Columbia and Alaska there are still plenty of goats, and as a matter of 
fact the status of this interesting and distinctly American mammal has 
changed very little in the past twenty-five years. 

Deer. Although white-tailed deer have necessarily vanished from a 
great part of the Central States, they still exist in enormous numbers, 
as every one knows. The southward extension of the range of deer in 
New England between the years 1900 and 1910 is well remembered by 
every one, and is a good example of what protection can do. Deer 
have pushed north and east on the heels of the vanishing wolf and 
retreating caribou, and will always be easily brought back, even if 
locally exterminated. A census of the white-tailed deer killed in the 
United States in 1910, made by Dr. Palmer of the Biological Survey, 
gives the number as sixty thousand, and this number can easily be 
maintained by properly located State sanctuaries. In the two States of 
Maine and Minnesota, some thirty thousand were killed in 1920. 
The story is very different with the mule deer of the plains and the _ 
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Rockies. These animals will be maintained only with difficulty out- 
side of parks and reservations, and are now extirpated over most of 
their former range. Here again is one of those species that are abso- 
lutely non-adaptable, never become highly educated, and inhabit a 
country which for the most part is ridiculously easy to hunt in. 

The black-tailed deer of the Pacific coast needs rigid protection. 
It is impossible to imagine how it can exist in California, where, with 
the network of good roads and much open land, hunting is made easy, 
and many are shot from, or near, motor-cars. 

Bears. There is very little use in bemoaning the fate of the grizzly 
bear, for such huge animals simply cannot get along in close proximity 
to man. This was particularly true of the California grizzly, a pug- 
nacious breed, long since vanished. In the wild parts of Alaska the 
great fish-eating coast bears are deserving of special protection, for 
they are the most splendid of all bears. Our Eastern black bear is 
really one of our finest game animals, and it seems to me it should be 
treated as such, not as vermin. The adaptability of this animal is 
evident by the way it has persisted in Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. The numbers still taken yearly 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania are remarkable, running up to 
nearly five hundred, and about two hundred are still killed annually in 
New York. I think bear-hunting could even be brought back in west- 
ern Massachusetts, without interfering in any way with agriculture. 


Much as it goes against the grain of the real lovers of beasts and 
birds to see the larger predatory mammals exterminated, they must 
perforce bow their heads to the inevitable. Perhaps a few wolves and 
mountain lions could be spared in our large parks, controlled by a 
careful system of trapping. 

Energetic warfare has been carried on against the mountain lion in 
recent years by stockmen, hunters, and by the predatory animal de- 
partment of the Biclogical Survey. It is almost certain that these 
pests will ultimately all be killed, unless some are left within the 
borders of our larger parks. 

The Jaguar of South America and Mexico, which formerly ranged 
up into our Southern States, is now gone north of the Mexican line, 
and is getting extremely rare in northwest Mexico. It is a fierce, and 
at times dangerous animal, very destructive to cattle. It is easily 
killed by poison, so that it never can, and never should, exist in the 
neighborhood of man. 
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Wolves. An attempt is now being made completely to exterminate 
the timber wolf in the United States. I am told by Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
who is in charge of the work, that this can be done in the near future, 
and that it is only a question of a little time. The whereabouts of al- 
most every wolf, or pack of wolves, is now known, and experts em- 
ployed to exterminate them are at work all over the West. But even 
should wolves be completely trapped out in the United States, they 
will probably continue to drift in from Canada for some years to come. 

The prairie wolf, or coyote, is much more difficult to eradicate, and 
is even extending its range eastwards at the present day. 

Fur-bearing Animals. The situation with regard to fur-bearing 
mammals is serious. The tendency now is to enact long close seasons. 
The animals respond, but are again reduced to a remnant in a few 
years. Some method must be worked out to regulate trapping, to the 
end that the numbers of animals taken may be reported. Eventually 
the annual take in any State must be correlated with the natural in- 
crease. The trapping of animals when the fur is not prime must 
be discouraged, and it is rather hopeful to note that wholesale fur 
dealers are now taking an interest in order to prevent this unnecessary 
wastage. 

Fur-farming experiments have not, on the whole, been encouraging. 
Valuable silver foxes may be profitably farmed, but such fi is not 
useful, and is only a luxury. The industry has, however, assumed 
considerable importance, and there are two hundred and sixty-five 
ranches devoted to the raising of silver and black foxes in the United 
States alone. On these ranches there are approximately five thousand 
animals, but the present low prices of furs will probably reduce this 
number. Canada, of course, has many more fox farms. Skunks can . 
be farmed, but are not valuable enough to warrant the expense. The 
really fine fur animals, marten, fisher, and otter, do not live long in 
confinement. They must be maintained on fur preserves set aside for 
that purpose. On the experimental fur farm belonging to the Govern- 
ment, at Keeseville, N.Y., marten have only once been induced to 
breed. The large mink whose remains are found in Indian shell-heaps 
on the Maine coast is supposed to have been exterminated by fur 
trappers about the middle of the last century. 

Muskrat swamps have proved a valuable asset to an ordinary farm, 
and have been made to yield as much as thirty or forty dollars an 
acre, for besides the fur the meat now finds a ready sale under the 
name of “swamp rabbit.” 
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Beaver belong to that category of animals which are extremely easy 
to bring back, even after complete extirpation, while marten, fisher, 
and wolverine belong to a different class that cannot be expected to 
exist except in remote regions. The wolverine and fisher are nearing 
complete extinction in the United States. Otters are among the most 
remarkable of all our larger fur-bearers, as witness their survival in 
some numbers in eastern Massachusetts, even within twenty miles of 
Boston. They are too difficult to trap to be entirely wiped out, and 
they get along perfectly well in settled farm country, just as they have 
always done in the British Islands. 

In a recent publication Dr. Hornaday, of the New York Zodlogical 
Park, takes a very gloomy view of the future of fur animals, the world 
over. I think this view is justified, but I cannot but feel that the fur 
trade itself will wake up in time at least to prevent extermination. 
The present era of low prices is a godsend to the animals themselves, 
and it may be many years before the price of fur rises to anything like 
the disastrous heights of 1920. 

Birds. The number of species that have become actually extinct in 
North America, north of Mexico and the West Indies, is only seven, 
namely, the Great Auk, Pallas Cormorant, Labrador Duck, Passenger 
Pigeon, Eskimo Curlew, Carolina Parakeet, and Whooping Crane. 
We might add to this, however, a list of ten or twelve more species 
whose future is very uncertain, and among these are at least two, and 
perhaps more, species of wading birds. In a list of birds whose future 
is seriously endangered we should probably have to include the follow- 
ing: Ivory-billed Woodpecker, Long-billed Curlew, Golden Plover, 
Trumpeter Swan, Dresser’s Eider, Sage Grouse, Heath Hen, Masked 
Bob-white, Wild Turkey, and Band-tailed Pigeon. 

The Black-capped Petrel, which breeds in the West Indies, but 
wanders up along our coast, might be added to these. 

If we examine this list of lost American birds, we find only one or 
two whose fate could have been avoided, taking into account the lack 
of interest among our people a few decades ago. The Great Auk and 
Pallas Cormorant were helpless species, confined to small islands, and 
an easy prey to fishermen and explorers. The end of the Labrador 
Duck has never been explained, and it is not at all certain that man 
was the cause of it. Of the Eskimo Curlew a single individual may 
still turn up, here and there, for one specimen was taken in Argentina 
in September, 1914, but I list it here as extinct. It was shot on the 
pampas of southern South America in winter, as well as on our east 
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coast in autumn, and the Mississippi Valley in spring. It might have 
been saved, but its winter range could never have been made secure. 
The Passenger Pigeon was destroyed primarily by man, and could 
probably have been preserved in much diminished numbers. The 
Whooping Crane was such a large, showy bird, and migrated over such 
a thickly settled region, that it is doubtful whether laws could have 
saved it. Possibly a few individuals still exist, but it seems reasonable 
now to consider it as entirely gone. In this species we lost perhaps the 
finest of our great game birds. The Carolina Parakeet was curiously 
sociable in its breeding habits, and was easily trapped and shot. It 
was good to eat, and was destructive to fruit. It was taken also for its 
plumage, and had some value as a cage bird, so that it combined a 
number of characteristics which made its fate certain from the first. 
Now as to the second group of birds, those whose future is threat- 
ened. The Ivory-bill, the largest of our woodpeckers, is still found in 
scattered pairs in the wild parts of Florida, and is reported from the 
Okeefinokee Swamp in Georgia, and in Mississippi. There may be a 
very few in Louisiana, but this is doubtful. This bird apparently can 
only exist amid the most primeval, or untouched surroundings, so we 
will have to admit that it was destroyed by man, either directly or 
indirectly, and will ultimately disappear. The Long-billed Curlew 
was destroyed by man, and is gone, probably for good, on the Atlantic 
coast, and is becoming very-rare in the West. The Golden Plover, at 
least the Eastern subspecies, is now a very rare bird, and is rapidly 
going the way of the Eskimo Curlew, and it is still subjected to the 
same conditions that wiped out that species; namely, destruction and 
changed conditions in its winter home on the Argentina pampas. The 
Trumpeter Swan, the finest and largest of our two swans, is not quite 
so far gone as it was supposed to be a few years age. It never was a 
very common species, so far as we know. Major Allan Brooks tells 
me that he knows a number of lakes in northern British Columbia 
where it seems to be resident. A Dutch avicukurist, Mr. Blaauw, has 
two or three pairs breeding on his estate, so perhaps this bird may yet 
be saved. Dresser’s Eider, which once bred commonly all along the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and west along the coast of Maine, 
is now growing scarce, because its island nesting places have been 
persistently hunted by Newfoundland and Labrador fishermen. If 
the Province of Quebec takes action soon enough it will still be possi- 
ble to preserve it, but several well-chosen sanctuaries are necessary. 
The Sage Grouse is a species so strictly confined to the dry sage- 
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brush plains, besides being ridiculously tame, that it has not stood up 
well before the advance of agriculture, and something will have to be 
done to prevent its being completely wiped out. The introduction of 
dry farming on what had hitherto been considered waste land has still 
further restricted the range of this big grouse. 

The case of the Heath Hen, once common all over our eastern coast 
lands, and now confined entirely to the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
is familiar to most sportsmen. Unless other colonies can be started it 
is more than probable that some accident, or series of accidents, will 
exterminate it. Only a few years ago a fire swept the central part of 
the island, and reduced the birds from twelve or fifteen hundred to 
less than one hundred. 

In New Mexico and Sonora, there exists in a naturally limited 
range the Masked Bob-white, Colinus ridgwayi. For some reason this 
little partridge cannot cope with the advent of cattle and seems to be 
rapidly dwindling, if it is not already nearly extinct this side of Mexico. 
Unfortunately there does not seem to be any means of impr ving this 
situation. 

_ Perhaps the Wild Turkey ought not to be included in a list of 
vanishing birds, but its range is of course much reduced. It is still 
represented, in four slightly differing subspecies, from Pennsylvania to 
Florida and west to southern Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
In Pennsylvania, owing to large and carefully guarded sanctuaries, it 
has actually increased within the last few years. Nowhere else, so far 
as I know, is it holding its own. ‘Large preserves are the only method 
of saving it. 

The Band-tailed Pigeon has been classed as a vanishing species, for 
it was given scarcely any legal protection until five or six years ago. 
Its winter range is so contracted that ornithologists have been anxious 
about it, but apparently its decrease has been arrested by better laws, 
and it is not going to follow in the wake of its unfortunate cousin the 
Passenger Pigeon. 

The Black-capped Petrel, recently listed as extinct, still seems to be 
with us. Its breeding grounds on Guadeloupe, West Indies, were 
interfered with by a volcanic eruption, and it was probably not re- 
duced by the hand of man. Other colonies, as yet unknown, may exist. 

On the whole the status of our shore birds, particularly those on our 
eastern coast, is less satisfactory than that of any other group of birds, 
and as soon as the education of sportsmen and bird-lovers has pro- 
gressed a little more, a close season of at least five years should be 
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placed on this whole group. It is still legal to shoot four species, and 
one of these, the Eastern Golden Plover, is almost certainly an early 
candidate for extinction. 

Now if we turn to the swimming birds, the ducks, geese, and swans, 
we find the situation, as every sportsman knows, greatly improved, 
on account of the passage of the Federal Migratory Bird Law. This, 
combined with the termination of market shooting, both in the United 
States and Canada, has produced really astonishing results, more 
wonderful than the wildest optimist had prophesied. Two or three 
species only need special attention because of their great decline in 
numbers. The prevention of drainage of waste places, the creation of 
Federal and State sanctuaries, and the regulation of nuisances such as 
floating oil and disturbance by aéroplane, should result in a further 
increase in our stock of water-fowl. Few people realize the numbers 
of ducks which are taken in the United States to-day. A million or 
more are shot in Minnesota, nearly a million in California, and over a 
hundred thousand in the State of New York. With very few actual 
figures to go on, I should guess the total number for all the States, 
exclusive of Canada and Mexico, at not less than six or seven million, 
which in actual food value alone would be worth at least $10,000,000. 
What their value may be from the standpoint of outdoor recreation, 
no one can say. If the mania for drainage of shallow lakes, which has 
caused great damage to the wild-fowl reservoirs of States like Iowa 
and Illinois, could be stopped, most of our wild-fowl would be with us 
for a long time. No large drainage projects should be allowed with- 
out a careful analysis of the whole situation, and it is really criminal 
the way large sheets of water have been turned over to land promotion 
companies, to create new land which has often proved utterly unfit 
for agriculture, and has damaged surrounding property by lowering 
the water table. 

The true game birds, the grouse and quail, come under another 
head, and it is not possible to state their case in a few words. Too 
many local problems are involved. The prairie grouse, of six species, 
seem destined ultimately to vanish. Perhaps there is no help for it, 
but fortunately there is also no immediate danger. Enough large 
wheat farms, where they are fairly well protected, remain to ensure 
the continuation of these wonderful birds, but they are not birds 
that profit by the coming of agriculture. In the Northwest, particularly 
in Manitoba, the European Partridge has been igtroduced, and, 
contrary to all our experience with the same bird in the East, has 
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flourished amazingly. It may replace the Sharp-tailed and Pinnatéd 
Grouse in time. 

The Ruffed Grouse of the East, which also occurs in slightly vary- 
ing forms over many of our Western mountains, and north into Can- 
ada, is little understood by many bird protectionists. It is a peculiar 
bird, subject to sudden, widespread depletion, lasting sometimes for 
several years; and extending from heavily shot areas in New England 
to the wildest parts of Quebec, so that this does not seem to have any- 
thing to do with the numbers shot. During such times alarm calls are 
sent out, and the bird is pronounced as nearing disappearance. But 
it has a way of suddenly coming back to its former numbers, and con- 
founding all the alarmists. In the East the species has just been 
through a period of extreme depression, starting with the year 1914, 
and indications are that recovery is now beginning. Many other spe- 
cies of grouse show similar variations of status. In the State of Minne- 
sota over half a million Ruffed Grouse were shot during the open sea- 
son of 1920 and about the same number in Pennsylvania. If we go 
beyond their actual food value, and try to conceive the number of 
miles of hard walking in rough country which the sportsmen of these 
States must have covered to bag those grouse, we begin to arrive at a 
true appreciation of their actual value in health maintenance. Basing 
my calculation on an average of five miles for every bird, and I really 
believe this is too low, we have a distance of five million miles covered, 
which is no small accomplishment in these gasoline-mad times. 

In Pennsylvania 287,000 grouse were estimated as taken in 1919, 
but in 1920 there were over 500,000 which points to a remarkable 
recovery in numbers after a severe depression. The figures for 1918 
are not available, for the season was closed on account of the great 
scarcity of the birds. 

The Woodcock, in spite of many predictions to the contrary, is 
certainly holding its own, and I feel certain myself that the past ten 
years have shown an increase. Breeding stock is returning to regions 
where it was completely wiped out, and, better still, the idea of the 
sportsmen of fifty years ago, that they would be all killed by the 
extension of telegraph wires, is found to be false. 

Speaking broadly, there is no reason to suppose that our perching 
and singing birds, our passerine birds as a whole, are in any danger of 
reduction. There are fluctuations from time to time, and some spe- 
cies have had their natural habitats seriously affected by deforesta- 
tion, destruction of old-time prairie conditions, irrigation, ete. Ex- 
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amples of this sort are seen in Smith’s Longspur, Sprague’s Titlark, 
and Baird’s Sparrow. Here in the East we think of the Purple Martin 
as a vanishing bird, but the species has really only ceased to nest over 
a small part of its range. The case of the Dickcissel is a curious one, 
for it is now only found west of the Alleghanies and perhaps has fol- 
lowed the march of agriculture westward to keep in touch with the 
clover fields it so dearly loved. East of the Alleghanies, however, it 
has practically disappeared. 

Our birds of prey, the eagles, hawks, owls, and vultures, should not 
concern us overmuch. The Great-horned Owl, a dangerous neighbor, 
has naturally become scarce; but he could not be tolerated in any 
numbers except in the Far North. Kreider’s Hawk, a prairie form of 
our Red-tailed Hawk, has become rare, just as our own Red-tailed 
Hawk has. But on the whole, most of our hawks and owls are still 
abundant, perhaps too abundant to please any one interested in the 
artificial rearing of game birds. 

The rarest and most striking of all our birds of prey, the great Cali- 
fernia Condor, is still found in a number of different localities, and 
some sentiment has been aroused in its favor by Western bird-lovers. 

Herons, of two species, the Large and Small Egrets, have suffered 
greatly, but they can still be saved. The Scarlet Ibis and Flamingo 
were really never birds of Florida, and these cannot be considered as 
real American species. The Roseate Spoonbill, once an abundant 
species in Florida and the Gulf States, is not to be found nowadays 
north of the West Indies and Central America, except as a very rare 
resident in one or two remote Florida rookeries. The National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies has done something in Florida, and the 
Federal Government controls some breeding places, but a great deal 
remains to be accomplished. 


It has not been possible to give any real picture of conservation of 
mammals and birds in so short a space. The subject is rather large, 
and the literature greatly scattered. Perhaps no definite impression 
of any kind has been made on the reader; indeed, conditions are still 
changing so rapidly that what is true one year is obsolete the next. 
It will be long before our population has reached its maximum, worked 
its full havoc on forests, fields, and water, and settled down to a more 
or less permanent system of agriculture, like that seen over most of 
Europe. But I have shown at least that many of our faunal losses 

were unavoidable, and that others are not yet beyond repair. In 
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conclusion something ought to be said along the lines of correction, 
an outline of policies which seem to be the most important in saving 
species actually threatened, or increasing those that are capable of 
being increased. 

First: Provide for the future, even if in small numbers, of the Prong- 
horn Antelope by creating an unfenced antelope park of large extent, 
preferably in the arid portion of Nevada, and save the Sage Grouse at 
the same time. 

Second: Add to the winter elk-refuge south of the Yellowstone Park, 
and make the future certain for a herd of at least twenty-five thousand 
elk. 

Third: Set aside a series of National game sanctuaries in the Na- 
tional Forests of the West, in order to provide breeding grounds where 
game may increase and supply surrounding regions, as outlined by 
Dr. Nelson, Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey. At the same 
time make the Forest Service, with its forest rangers acting as game 
guardians, responsible for the game in the National Forests. This 
service will have to cojperate with: the States in which the forests are 
situated, and designate the parts of the forests where hunting may be 
done and the number of animals that may be taken. The number of 
licenses to take big game will, of course, have to be limited. 

Fourth: Institute a Federal hunting license which shall be required 
of every one who hunts migratory birds. The money which is re- 
ceived from this source, either directly or indirectly, can be used for 
the better enforcement of laws protecting these birds, and for the 
purchase of permanent wild-life refuges and public shooting grounds, 
as suggested by the 7th National Conference of the American Game 
Protective Association. This last seems to me the most important of 
all, and coupled with the present Federal law it is certain to produce 
lasting beneficial results to our wild-fowl. 

Fifth: Create a large sanctuary in some of the drowned lands of 
Florida, prevent their drainage by land-promotion companies, and 
ensure the continuation of at least a part of the wild life which fifty 
years ago made Florida famous among lovers of nature. Incidentally 
such an area would save the Sandhill Crane, the Florida Wild Turkey 
and the Florida Deer. 

Sixth: Pass a bill to give the United States Commissioners power to 
hear and determine cases now coming up to the Federal Courts under 
the Migratory Bird Law, thus relieving those courts from what are 
merely police court trials, and hastening the hearing. At present the 
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Federal Courts are too busy to give immediate attention to violation 
of the migratory bird laws, and they were never intended to function 
for such a purpose. 


CHESTER NOYES GREENOUGH, 
Dean oF Harvarp COLLEGE. 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03, 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL oF EpucaTION. 


G ENERAL and genuine rejoicing has greeted the announcement 
that Professor C. N. Greenough, ’98, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, has accepted the office of Dean of Harvard College. Professor 
Henry A. Yeomans, ’00, of the Department of Government, has filled 
that office since 1916 with distinguished success, after serving from 
1912 to 1916 as Assistant Dean under Professor Byron S. Hurlbut, ’87. 
Professor Yeomans is to have a year of well-deserved rest before he 
returns to his teaching and has already started on a trip around the 
world. He will spend several months in France during the coming 
academic year. With him go the heartiest good wishes of his col- 
leagues and of hundreds of students who came to know him either as 
Dean or teacher or as Director of the American University Union in 
Paris. He occupied the Deanship during an unusually trying period 
and discharged his duties with conspicuous fairness, courage, industry, 
and high purpose. It is well for the University that he can return to 
his work as Professor of Government unhampered by administrative 
duties and refreshed by travel, rest, and study. The zeal, good sense, 
and sympathetic insight he showed as Dean will find full scope in his 
teaching. Equally well for the University is Dean Greenough’s ac- 
ceptance of appointment as his successor; for with the changes which 
President Lowell has introduced into the scheme of education in 
Harvard College there has developed a need for reorganization in the 
administrative offices of the Faculty, and if Yeomans was to be granted 
relief from the burdens of the Deanship no one could be found so well 
fitted as Greenough to face the difficulties of a critical period in that 
important post. 

Most graduates know something about the common, daily trials of 
the Dean. If they were not summoned before him in their own day, 
they knew those who were; and the Lampoon would doubtless reduce 
its issues by a substantial number of columns if it had to give up its 
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more or less illuminating comment on the student’s personal contact 
with the Dean or his Assistants. Time was when the Recorder, sum 
moning the student who had “cut,” not wisely but too well, was the 
chief figure in a large proportion of Lampoon centre-pieces. But 
various factors have combined of late to bring to the office of Dean of 
Harvard College a new set of duties and to impose on the Dean a new 
leadership. Responsibility for discipline will doubtless always rest 
upon the Dean. As Chairman of the Administrative Board he will be 
charged with the presentation to the Faculty of the most serious 
cases of student misconduct. He will have to deliver in person some 
of the heavier sentences and he will be called on always to answer 
delicate questions in the administration of justice as between the 
College and the individual. But hereafter as never before the Dean 
of Harvard College must be a leader, not merely in the administration 
of discipline, but in the far more difficult task of effective educational 
guidance.- 

Getting a college education at Harvard is not as simple as it used to 
be. It is many decades now since the curriculum of a Harvard under- 
graduate was completely prescribed. It is a decade at least since it 

yas almost completely elective. The rules for concentration and dis- 
tribution of studies and the development of the general examination 
and the tutorial system have made a new thing out of the student’s 
problem of choice of studies. They have made academic success a 
new thing — more difficult and worthier of a student’s ambition. 
They have made genuine academic failure somewhat more rare. 
Above all, they have made the problem of dealing with the individual 
student more complicated and more significant. Meanwhile the 
various avenues of influence on the lives of the students have con- 
verged: the Freshman Dormitories and other housing arrangements 
bringing the College into closer contact with the individual in one 
way; the Department of Physical Education in another; and minor 
developments in control over student activities presenting problems 
of a still different variety. 

Meanwhile, also, there has been a growth of freedom for the student. 
At any rate, undergraduate life has in it now more of responsibility 
and opportunity than ever before. The College makes no petty rules, 
but lays down broad principles, offers many choices, and stands ready 
to advise and help. This very attitude, however, calls for a concentra- 
tion of authority and responsibility in dealing in the new fashion with 
individual students; and it has become inevitable that University 4 
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should be changed in outward appearance and in inner significance. 
The office of Dean must necessarily be magnified; and the incumbent 
must have the grace and strength to go forward into a new leadership 
both in the Faculty and among the students. 

Those who know Dean Greenough will have no fear that he will 
rush in where angels fear to tread, nor that he will delay unduly in the 
initiation of progressive measures. He will move surely, steadily for- 
ward, without excitement, without offense either to enthusiast o1 
conservative, without overstepping his authority or failure to grasp 
his opportunities. He combines vision, humor, good taste, and 
efficiency in such harmonious proportions that it is a bit difficult not 
to prophesy. too rosily the results of his work as Dean. Already, in 
consultation with President Lowell; he has effected a consolidation of 
offices in University Hall which will make administration more 
effective. While he was serving as Acting Dean in 1919-20 he gave a 

new dignity to the physical surroundings of his work by bringing 
together appropriate pictures and books for the inner office at Uni- 
versity 4. The greatly increased effectiveness of English A since he 
took charge of that course several years ago has given every one con- 
fidence in his powers of organization. That task required system, 
routine, and industry combined with enthusiasm, sympathy, and the 
ability to develop ideals and maintain motives. The new tasks of the 
new Dean will call for no qualities which his colleagues and students 
have not already found in C. N. Greenough. 

There is about Professor Greenough another characteristic which 
will also serve to make him an unusual Dean. “Democracy” is a 
much-abused term, but in the best and truest sense Greenough is 
democratic. The study of literature gives some people an undue 
interest in genius. They are impatient of common folks. The ordi- 
nary student bores them, and the likes and dislikes, prejudices, 
ambitions, and trials of the public at large affect them only to amuse- 
ment or disgust. Such an attitude is not a good recommendation for 
most teachers nor for the Dean of Harvard College. Fortunately 
Dean Greenough is not only free of it, but his interest even in litera- 
ture is largely an interest in what people in general have read and 
responded to. He has had it in mind for several years to write a 
history of American literature based on studies of popular interest in 
books, popular taste, popular response to writing, and the social forces 
at work on authors of every rank. It is to be hoped that he will some 
day find himself able to carry out this plan. While he is Dean of 
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Harvard College his interest in everyday humanity will be an added 
qualification for his tasks. 

A welcome to the Deanship ought not to become embarrassing. 
It is not to be expected that Greenough or anybody else will find the 
office lacking in difficulty. It has great traditions, and in Dean Briggs 
and his successors the new Dean can look back upon predecessors who 
have set him a high mark for his high calling. The graduates of the 
College and the Faculty and officers can do no more than welcome 
Dean Greenough, express their hearty confidence in him, and pledge 
him their full loyalty. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


N Warren House, the headquarters of English A, there is a room 
that deserves the attention of others besides the Freshmen who are 

required to visit it. On the walls there are the framed photographs of 
a number of young men, and framed with each photograph agg 
is a page of manuscript, a page from a theme written by the House _ 
young man at the not long distant date when he had been a freshman 
at Harvard. Under each picture is inscribed the name of the student 
and the date and place of his death — for the pictures are those of 
some of the youngest Harvard men who died in the World War. 
» Three or four of the manuscript pages are so striking on account of 
the suggestion of destiny or of personality that they contain as to be 
worth quoting. 

Robert Morss Lovett, Jr., a Freshman in 1915, an officer in 1918, 
when he was killed at Chateau-Thierry, wrote the following — the 
spelling and punctuation of the manuscript are preserved: 

The guide and I took turns cutting steps up the icy slope....Our hands 
were blistered and chapped, for gloves could not be worn. I was dead-tired 
and discouraged. Ahead of me, the broad shoulders of my guide rose and fell, 
as his indeffaticable arms made a veritable stair-case up the encline. Every 
now and then he would turn around and encourage me, his blue eyes gleaming 
with pleasure at the conquest, he always seemed most happy when most tired. 
Finally it came my turn to lead, and although he protested, I made up my 
mind to try it once more. The ax never seemed so heavy, nor the ice so hard. 
My hands felt as if I were holding a red-hot poker. At last we arrived at the 
cornice on the ridge. . 

Does not the passage take on a certain dignity of symbolism when 
one thinks of the hardship, struggle, and death that the pleasant, 
smiling boy of the photograph was so soon to meet? 
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A classmate of Lovett’s, Malcolm Cotton Brown, wrote: 


Above all things, that condition which I personally dislike the most is the 
condition of mediocrity... .College freedom is a thing to be definitely appre- 
ciated and taken advantage of. Every man should come here with the under- 
standing that he is here to make a success of himself, but should try to look 
beyond those smooth paths which lead down to failure. 


Brown was killed flying — an airman who scorned mediocrity, who 
loved freedom, and who, like all who dare the air, chose to look beyond 
the smooth paths. 

Another member of the same Class, Charles Parker Reynolds, who 
died in France after the Armistice, a captain in the Field Artillery, 
wrote in a manner that showed the sympathy and tenderness of his 
nature: 


We all think a lot about the misery and pain of the present war. Most of 
us pity the soldiers who are being wounded, thrown into prison, exposed to the 
cold, and so on. Of course this suffering is intense and awful. But we should 
think more of the sufferings of the women at home. The soldier is blinded to 
some extent to the humane side of the question by patriotism, by the turmoil 
of the fighting, and by the hatred for the enemy: he does not have long, 
anxious evenings of mental suffering. And even if he does, he is a man and 
is better able to bear up than a woman is... .The women go hungry and cold 
themselves; but what is worse, they see their dearest ones, their children, 
going hungry and cold, and they dream of the misery of their husbands and 
sons, and continually fear for their safety. 


Here is a page from a story by Ralph Henry Lasser, a Freshman of 
the Class of 1920, who was killed in action scarcely a year after the 
theme was written: 


After several minutes of silence I said, “We must all give everything we 
have, even that which is nearest and dearest. I do, Mother dear, realize your 
sacrifice, your feeling, your devoted affection and care. But Iam sure that in 
this hour of test, you will give all and make the greatest sacrifice. We have 
received from our dear country everything, and now we are called upon to 
render service in return. I want to serve my country; I want to serve you, my 
dear mother. Can I not do them both, or must I do one and not the other? 
Must I make a choice? Please don’t make me choose, but do you as a true 
American mother give me your consent and let me feel when on the battlefield 
I lie that I have left behind not only a mother than whom none is dearer, bnta 
true American than whom none is more loyal.” 

For almost a quarter of an hour there was silence. My mother was sobbing 
bitterly, and from my eyes a tear fell now and then. Soon I heard my mother 
say, in sobs, yet with forgiveness, “Go, my son, I will not stand in your way, 
only may the good God save you and bring you back to me.” 
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The scene has its pathos, but is not the deepest pathos that of the 
presentiment that inspired it? 

David Endicott Putnam wrote, as a Freshman at Harvard two 
years before his death, a brief autobiography, of which a page is 
framed with his photograph: 


Then in 1908 I went to England. This trip was of no special value to me 
except as something to boast about. As I think of it now it seems to be noth- 
ing more than a good time. 

Three years later, however, I began to really live. This was brought about 
through a great sorrow which entered my life. My father died, leaving me 
with a wonderful mother, who didn’t understand me, and a great responsi- 
bility. I did not realize how much I would miss this man until later, when 
problems that mother did not and could not understand came up, and it was 
left all to my own judgment to decide them. It was up to me to “make good” 
and do it all by myself. Whether or not I will succeed remains to be seen, but 
I can truthfully say that, so far, I think mother has been pleased. 


Winner of the Distinguished Service Cross, the Croix de Guerre and 
the Médaille Militaire, one of the most celebrated American aces, 
heroic in his victories and in his death, could anything more touching 
or more true be said of him than his own boyish words, “I think 
mother has been pleased’’? 

Into the room in which the pictures of these and of other young 
Harvard men who died in the war are hung Freshmen come daily for 
conferences upon their themes. Some of them linger to look at the 
photographs and to read the manuscript pages. None of them can be 
unaware that this room is not only a room for conferences, but also 
a Harvard shrine. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE END OF THE YEAR. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


Tuts year, as has so often happened in the past, the weather man provided us 
with an exceedingly hot and humid day for the Commencement exercises, and 
Some features Sanders Theatre is not an ideal place for the delivery of ora- 
rie el tions in tropical weather, especially when the place is crowded 
ment to the upper galleries. During the afternoon the heat moder- 
ated somewhat, and the audience which heard the addresses in the Sever 
Quadrangle was able to do so without a continual mopping of brows. Regular 
degrees to the number of 1213 were conferred, and it is significant that con- 
siderably fewer than half of these were baccalaureate degrees. Bachelors of 
Arts and Bachelors of Science totaled only 498. The various graduate schools 
of arts and sciences, law, medicine, business administration, education, and 
theology contributed a larger number, 638 in all. The distribution of the 
degrees conferred by the University at its two-hundred-and-eightieth Com- 
mencement is shown by the following table. This tabulation possesses a good 
deal of interest in that it discloses the measure in which the various graduate 
schools have acquired predominance at Harvard. 


TOE ETERS Oso a sno vos bos cess ars cee cscotasscenewes 412 
PREENTSN IUINEED Ss 5 5a 0's b8 duce sb oases esseb ev weanees 69 
A UE MEEEB Es PGS Lis icin wicks aces 4Ns Seas ewiss Seans hie 118 
Doctor of Philosophy............. suscgeeenaes ahitelsielw eielee's 34 

In the Engineering School 
SENN BE AMONG Gigs cls e555 618 Cas celees@seesaesusemess 17 
MERON, 2S sn s'os sob nin's 456% Shwe rkausawanseee 9 
EE saad GaAs osnecsuwraess oa seuseessinws 1 
AE MEIN ik 6 bs bbeicbsacwsewnreassesaucn seemed’ 63 
NEE EE MRIBEN oss bb kp aes cose es ewiG-sasaaadleaes 5 
ANE RE MUON sooo ois rigs chs kiss 354s ahiewibeicn pea eous® 197 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence. .............22e0008 9 
Master of Business Administration................eeeeeeees 121 
SNM RE RUINED Itc a5t ssa G nissan sees os elete bakiene 98 
SRPCNOn ce NMC SEONEN oooon ss ccacccracuesasceseenceetwes 2 
Master of Landscape Architecture... ..........cccecceecees 8 
eae ECMEMI 5 3 vk oc oe babs os abn Ven ceaesseoesnns 3 
BOM HE REIT os in a ons 06 4 vs on Sasie'v bo cees bee ceeene eee 3 
Doctor of Dental Medicine «6 .....0icsiccccsccwes secdicccesecis 35 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology. ............cceeeceees ‘ 7 
PMRROD OE ENING oa ask 55455 <b b cased cadesseen ceu'anes 2 
1213 


In the public imagination the only “‘real Harvard man” is the Bachelor of 
Arts. This notion had its genesis, of course, in the days when the under- 
The Harvard graduates’ in arts possessed a decisive numerical superiority 


Alumni Direc- 4 rong the students of the University. We have now reached a 
tory of the : 


future point where this entire situation is reversed and the time is not 
far distant when the majority of the names in the Alumni Directory will be 
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those of men who are graduates of Harvard University, but not of Harvard 
College. For the first time in the history of the University, moreover, regular 
degrees were conferred upon women, a considerable group of whom became 
Masters of Education and are now entitled to have their names borne forever 
on the roll of Harvard graduates. This is not a foreshadowing of eventual 
undergraduate co-education; but it does mean that one long-established 
barrier has been broken down. Women have at least effected an entrance 
into the columns of the Quinquennial. 

The Commencement season has become a time not only for the conferring 
of regular and honorary degrees, but for a general inventory of financial 
resources and an announcement of educational plans. The The University 
statements made to the Alumni by President Lowell and others Finances 
in this connection were highly encouraging. The new Endowment Fund has 
come within hailing distance of fourteen million dollars, which is the largest 
amount ever obtained by any American University from a single money- 
raising campaign. The fund is not yet closed, nor will it be until the original 
goal of fifteen millions is reached. Apart from contributions to the Endow- 
ment Fund the gifts for the year were as large as usual; they included large 
amounts from the estates of Joseph R. DeLamar and A. Faul Keith. The 
University’s share in the Frick estate has not yet been turned over. Between 
the income from that part of the Endowment Fund which has already been 
paid in, from other gifts, and from the increased tuition fees it is anticipated 
that the Corporation can pull through the next academic year without a 
serious deficit. Total disbursements are now more than four million dollars per 
annum, of which a good deal less than half is covered by the tuition fees. It 
takes all the net income from an endowment of between forty and fifty million 
dollars to liquidate the balance. 

Our present financial resources, however, give us no scope for expansion. 
Every new building and each new department of instruction places an addi- 
tional strain on the University budget. The maintenance of the Widener 
Library, apart from heating and lighting, costs $200,000 per year. At the old 
rates of tuition this would mean the entire receipts from a thousand students. 
No one begrudges this particular item of expenditure, for the Widener Library 
is the most useful building we have; but when any one asks us what we do 
with the income from so large an endowment the answer is not far to seek. 
It does not all go for the payment of professors’ salaries, not by any means. 

In facing the problem of avoiding deficits in the future there are two 
practicable alternatives. One is to keep on raising money; the other is to set 
a limit upon the number of students who will be enrolled in the wat of fu- 
various University departments. Some colleges and univer- ture expan- 
sities have already announced their intention to pursue the Som? 
latter policy. At Harvard the Medical School and the Graduate School of 
Business Administration have been driven to it by reason of the numbers who 
are applying for admission and their inability to take care of greatly increased 
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enrolments without a considerable expansion in instructional facilities. For 
this expansion no funds are at present available, hence the imposition of a 
limit upon the enrolment was the only course open. But the question may 
well be raised whether we ought to look upon this as a permanent policy and 
appl: it to the other departments of the University as occasion arises. It is 
not at all impossible that we shall have an increased registration amounting 
to ten, iwenty, or even thirty per cent in Harvard College during the next few 
years. Every superficial indication points to a substantial increase in the 
size of the freshman class this autumn, which will mean that many of the 
newcomers cannot be accommodated in the Freshman Halls. 

Now the policy of placing a limit upon the size of the student body has the 
merit of being a certain and easy way of solving an institution’s financial 
Objections to difficulties, but is open to serious objections from more than one 
ee nny point of view. No matter what sort of barrier is set up, or 
students what process of selection is adopted, the fixing of a maximum 
limit is likely to shut out many young men who deserve an education and 
ought to be provided with the opportunity for obtaining it. If the endowed 
colleges are not able or willing to take them, the public authorities will be 
forced to assume the responsibility, and the total cost to the community will 
be much greater in the end. The graduate and professional schools at Har- 
vard have no competitive tests for admission; all graduates of recognized 
colleges are entitled, on the face of the requirements, to be enrolled. A limita- 
tion in numbers, accordingly, resolves itself into a policy of first come, first 
served. That is now the situation in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Qualified applicants are admitted in the order of their applica- 
tions, and when the limit is reached the list is closed. There is no certainty, of 
course, or even probability, that the men who are the earliest in filing their 
applications have better attainments than those who come along later and 
are turned away. For admission to the freshman class in Harvard College it 
would be entirely practicable to establish a plan of competitive selection 
based upon the results of the entrance examinations; but this method would 
probably not prove as equitable or as satisfactory in practice as it looks to be 
on the surface. Those who have had to do with academic examinations are 
well aware that they provide at best a very undependable gauge of either 
intelligence or industry; and this is particularly true when the examinations 
are of a different type from those which candidates have previously taken. 
The University, moreover, does not control the making or marking of admis- 
sion examinations, this function having been turned over to the College 
Entrance Examination Board some years ago. The standards of this body, as 
described in a recent issue of the MaGazin&, vary greatly from year to year in 
some subjects, and a system of competitive admission based upon fluctuating 
standards would almost assuredly lead to a great deal of injustice. There is 
also the fact that many boys apply for admission to Harvard College in the 
summer and fail to appear when the registration date arrives in the autumn. 
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The proportion of applicants who do this, for one reason or another, is not 
constant each year. No definite allowance could be safely made for it. All 
things considered, there are serious objections connected with the proposal 
to limit the size of the student enrolment whether in the graduate or in the 
undergraduate departments. The most serious and most fundamental ob- 
jection of all, however, is to be found in the practical certainty that an institu- 
tion which ceases to go forward in numbers, facilities, endowment, and edu- 
cational standards would eventually go backward in all directions. It is quite 
true that numbers alone are not of supreme importance, but one need only 
look around among the institutions of the country to see that those which 
have grown in numbers are the ones which have increased their resources and 
power, while the stand-pat colleges are to-day not far from where they were a 
quarter of a century ago. 

In view of the circumstances it is a satisfaction to know that the Governing 
Boards and Faculties of Harvard are in hopes that the first of the two alter- 
natives can be followed. This is to keep the door open to all The proposed 
qualified applicants for admission and to provide instruction Harvard Fund 
for them by making renewed calls upon the generosity of the Alumni. In 
anticipation of these future needs the Associated Harvard Clubs, at their 
Milwaukee meeting, unanimously adopted a resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent fund to which all Harvard men will be asked to 
pledge small annual contributions. The sentiment of the meeting was in 
favor of calling it a “Harvard” fund rather than an “Alumni” fund, since 
contributions will be welcomed from all friends of the University whether 
graduates or not. The idea is that all Harvard graduates, and as many others 
as possible, shall be asked to become contributing members, as it were. An 
average subscription of only ten dollars apiece from those whose names are 
listed in the Alumni Directory would give us an additional income of nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars per year. The details of this plan are now 
being worked out by representatives of the Corporation, the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, and the Alumni Association. If the scheme can be successfully 
carried through, it will enable the University to meet its future problems as 
they come. These problems are bound to come so long as the field of human 
knowledge keeps widening, and it will cost large sums to meet them success- 
fully. 

In the course of his address at Harvard on Commencement Day, the new 
President of Yale University put forward a suggestion that is well worthy of 
consideration in view of the staggering cost which higher edu- A division 

pees . ‘eee of functions 
cation is bound to impose upon the community in the course of onens the 
time if universities set no limit to their expansion in number of colleges 
students, in new departments, and in better facilities for instruction. . Presi- 
dent Angell suggested that colleges might well begin to recognize “‘the neces- 
sity and possibility of differentiating their functions more fully than they have 
heretofore done.” All institutions of higher education, it is true, must con- 
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tinue to provide instruction in the fundamental subjects; but there are vari- 
ous forms of specialized training, especially in graduate and professional 
schools, which ought not to be repeated everywhere unless we are prepared to 
countenance a waste of funds and energy. Because one institution establishes 
a graduate school of forestry, landscape architecture, or fisheries, it does not 
follow that every other university must do the same in order to hold up its 
end. Taking the country as a whole there has been surprisingly little of this 
duplication so far, but inter-university competition may bring a good deal in 
the future unless some plan is formulated to guard against it. President 
Angell looks for the day when no college will launch out into any new field 
without first making sure that the facilities for instruction are not already 
adequate elsewhere. 

During the past six years all building operations at Harvard have been 
suspended. Since the erection of the Widener Library, the Music Building 
Ths aoe and the Freshman Halls, no permanent additions to the struc- 
buildings we tural plant of the University have been made. The upsets of the 
need war period and the high cost of building are largely responsible 
for this unusual intermission. Our most pressing need, during the past few 
years, has been for liquid funds rather than for new buildings. This does not 
mean, however, that the present plant is ample for all requirements; on the 
contrary, it is becoming steadily more difficult to provide several branches of 
the University’s work with even the minimum accommodations which they 
ought to have. In order to carry through the policy of housing together all 
members of the entering class, an additional building in the group of Fresh- 
man Halls is needed at once. The Chemistry Department is still greatly 
handicapped by its inadequate and unsuitable quarters. The Graduate 
School of Business Administration has no home of its own; its work is carried 
on in sundry out-of-the-way corners because no single building is available 
for its use. The extension of the tutorial system will make new demands 
upon room space; in fact, it has already done so. Individual instruction takes 
more room than instruction in large groups. To do his work properly each 
tutor must have a place where he can meet students without likelihood of 
frequent interruption. 

This last-named requirement will be adequately met, however, if the 
present plans for the erection of a Roosevelt Memorial Building are carried 
The proposed into reality. The Associated Harvard Clubs, at their recent 
Roosevelt Milwaukee meeting, approved a proposal to raise by public 
Memorial subscription a sum sufficient to erect a “Roosevelt House,” and 
it is believed that this project can be successfully financed during the coming 
year. The tentative plans provide for a building of moderate size to contain 
a Memorial Reading Hall and a number of tutorial conference rooms. The 
Reading Hall would form a depository for Roosevelt memorabilia of all sorts, 
including books written by Colonel Roosevelt and about him. In this way 
the Memorial Building would serve two important ends: it would afford a 
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place of pilgrimage for those who desire to use authoritative material relating 
to the Roosevelt era, and would also bring large numbers of undergraduates 
into association with the memory of a man whose life-work affords a great 
inspiration to the youth of America. A mere museum of writings and relics 
would not be an appropriate memorial to one who preached so earnestly the 
gospel of the strenuous life, and a place of that sort is not what the Committee 
has in mind. The Roosevelt Heuse, when it materializes, will be a place of 
daily resort for large numbers of Harvard undergraduates. No decision has 
yet been reached as to the location of the building, but a site somewhere 
south of Massachusetts Avenue is likely to be chosen. > 

From time to time during past years there has been some discussion con- 
cerning a general plan for the future physical development of the University. 
About a decade ago the Harvard Square Business Men’s Asso- A plan fet the 
ciation proposed that the University and the municipal authori- location of all 
ties of Cambridge get together on some comprehensive policy future build- 
for the gradual improvement of the entire Harvard Square — 
region. In compliance with this proposal a careful study of the problem was 
made by Professor Eugene Duquesne, who was at that time a member of the 
University staff. A general plan for the future development of the whole 
region south and west of the College Yard was prepared by Professor Du- 
quesne, but it did not prove in all points aeceptable and the municipal author- 
ities displayed no substantial interest in it. During the past couple of years 
another study of the subject has been made by John Du Fais, ’77. His plans 
suggest the broadening of Holyoke Street and the creation of a new main 
entrance to the Yard opposite this thoroughfare. Meanwhile the Corpora- 
tion has appointed Charles A. Coolidge, ’81, and Guy Lowell, ’92, to serve as 
its expert advisers on future architectural plans. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that the future development of the University’s physical plant is receiving 
inadequate consideration. 

Those who are greatly concerned because no comprehensive and definitive 
plan has been formally adopted by the Governing Boards ought to be re- 
minded, however, that as a practical matter no educational pyo timita- 
institution can safely commit itself to a hard-and-fast scheme tions upon 
of physical expansion. New buildings often come by way of Ccomprehen- 

é x ‘ é sive planning 
gift, and the wishes of the donors must have some considera- 
tion in the matter of location, architecture, and use. If all future buildings 
were to be erected out of unrestricted funds, it would be an entirely different 
matter; we could then locate them where we please and build them according 
to our own architectural tastes. But an institution which makes up its mind 
to accept no building which does not conform to an existing eomprehensive 
plan is likely to have very few buildings offered to it. Educational needs and 
methods are in constant process of change, moreover, and what might seem 
to be an admirable plan to-day would prove, very probably, altogether out of 
consonance with the altered educational requirements of a quarter-century 
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hence. Two decades ago nobody was thinking very much about the separate 
housing of freshmen, or tutorial instruction, or the needs of new graduate 
departments in education and business. Nobody can predict to-day the dis- 
tance to which our present experiments with new methods of instruction may 
lead, or what the relation of these new methods to future physical develop- 
ment may ultimately be. To-day we are somewhat cramped for classroom 
space; it may well be that a decade hence we shall find ourselves with no need 
for large classrooms, but with an urgent demand for small conference rooms, 
tutorial studies, or what not. Comprehensive plans are all right so long as 
they remain informal and flexible; but any attempt to warp the free and 
natural development of an educational institution into conformity with some- 
body’s ideas of scientific planning would be highly undesirable. 

The significance of the experiment in tutorial instruction which is now 
being conducted by various departments under the Faculty of Arts and 
The progress Sciences has been fully appreciated by the authorities of the 
of the tuto- University, but not until quite recently has the student body 
rial method == aypeared to realize the importance of the new instructional 
methods. This spring, however, the Scholarship Committee of the Student 
Council devoted the larger portion of its annual report to the workings of the 
tutorial system. The committee expresses its belief that the system is “‘of 
the greatest value and that the present tendency to stress the importance of 
tutorial work is for the best interests of the students.” The opinion is ad- 
vanced, furthermore, that “a given amount of time spent in reading under the 
guidance of a tutor is more profitable than an equal amount of time devoted 
to a lecture course.”” Having thus given cordial endorsement to the tutorial 
method of instruction the undergraduate committee makes various sugges- 
tions as to ways in which the system may be extended and improved. Occa- 
sion is taken to point out that at present no regular credit is given for reading 
done by undergraduates under the guidance of their tutors. The students 
who are under tutorial supervision must take as many regular courses as 
those who are not. This, the committee believes, is inequitable, and the 
suggestion is made that tutorial reading be accepted as the equivalent of one 
full course in satisfying the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 

The material for the volume of Harvard War Records is now very largely 
in hand and it is expected that the publication of the records can be finished 
The War Rec- before the close of 1921. It would bea satisfaction to hope that 
ords volume = the war record of every Harvard man could be included in this 
volume when it appears; but that is more than any one can venture to expect. 
Although the accumulation of material began nearly four years ago, and not- 
withstanding the fact that great diligence has ever since been exercised in 
sending out inquiries to all whose names are in the Alumni Directory, it is to 
be feared that many names which ought to be in the War Records volume will 
still be lacking when the publication goes to press. Already the number of 
service records has reached a total of about 11,500, and the names are still 
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coming in. It is interesting to compare this figure with the Civil War sta- 
tistics as they were published in 1886. This Civil War volume, the publica- 
tion of which did not take place for two decades after the conflict closed, 
contains the military records of 1249 Harvard graduates. Notwithstanding 
belated compilation of the volume, ur perhaps un account of that fact, the 
list of names which it contains is incomplete. More thau a hundred graduates 
who are not listed in the Civil War volume are now known to have been in the 
service, making the total about 1350. The number of Harvard men who 
served in the army, navy, or marine corps during the World War is at least 
nine times as large. 

Early in June the Harvard Glee Club sailed for France where it has given a 
number of concerts during the months of July and August. The trip was 
made at the invitation of the French Government. The two he Glee 
most important engagements were one concert in Paris on Club’s trio 
Independence Day and another in Strasbourg on the Freuch *>F0#4 
National Holiday (July 14). The itinerary included visits to other French 
cities and a short jaunt into Italy. 

Judging from the press reports the trip has been an unqualified success in 
every way. It was no light venture to take a musical organization into terri- 
tory where artistic standards are so exacting; but the Glee Club seems to have 
acquitted itself with high credit everywhere. That a body of young Ameri- 
cans should be cordially welcomed in France is not surprising, but that any 
undergraduate musical organization should receive high praise from the 
musical cities of that country is a phenomenon quite worthy of the attention 
given to it in the American press. The Glee Club has done the University an 
excellent service. 

The practice of holding each spring a Graduates’ Day in Cambridge was 
inaugurated a yearago. The idea met with a ready response from members of 
the New England Federation of Harvard Clubs and the meeting The annual 
was successful from the outset. This year Graduates’ Da, Graduates’ 
brought more than a hundred members of the Alumni together #8 
in the Faculty Room of University Hall where addresses were given by Presi- 
dent Lowell and various other officers of the University. The principal theme 
of these addresses was the progress of the University in its relation with the 
schools and in new methods of teaching. At noon the graduates took luncheon 
in the Harvard Union and then went to the track games with Princeton on 
Scldiers’ Field. The intention is to establish Graduates’ Day as an annual 
occasion for making known to the Alumni the work and problems of the 
University. Each year a different program will be provided. 

Much discussion bas appeared in the public prints during the past few 
months concerning the drift of student opinion on contempo- Rggicalism 
rary political and economic questions. If some writers are to; in American | 
be believed, the colleges of the country, the women’s colleges ‘leses 
especially, are centres from which a gocd deal of pernicious doctrine is dissemi- 
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nated. Some radical journals, on the other hand, have assured the world that 
the life of the American college student is too devoid of thought and reflection 
to be productive of any genuine “spiritual unrest.” One of these journals 
asserts that the whole influence of the colleges is directed toward the expand- 
ing and perfecting of our present political and economic exploitation. 

The truth is that college students, as a class, are neither radicals nor reac- 
tionaries. Every college, like every section of the country; contains some 
hard-boiled examples of both, and it is these individuals who make themselves 
most audible. But the great majority of undergraduates have no settled and 
earnest opinions as to the way in which the affairs of the world ought to be 
conducted. They have come to college with prejudices and partialities of one 
kind or another derived from their home and school environment. But these 
things do not preclude in them a large measure of open-mindedness as their 
teachers can testify. Many students entirely change their point of view 
during the four years of a college course, and the fact that they change ina 
variety of ways is a testimonial either to non-existence or the complete failure 
of propagandism in college teaching. The enlightened teacher is well aware 
that classroom propagenda rarely achieves its end and often proves a boomer- 
ang. The undergraduate, as a rule, cannot be browbeaten into an extreme 
position on any question of contemporary public policy. The teacher who 
shows a personal bias and a closed mind in the classroom loses most of his 
influence; he does not gain converts, but rather repels those who might be in- 
clined to follow him to fair conclusions. 

If there be college teachers who are carrying on a socialist propaganda, we 
need not get unduly excited about them: they will retard rather than advance 
the crusade they are preaching. People who know very little about under- 
graduate human nature have been talking a good deal of nonsense about the 
iniquity of “planting Utopian theories in the immature minds of college 
youths.” You can try to plant almost anything in the undergraduate’s mind, 
but it will prove mighty barren soil for most varieties of propaganda, whether 
Utopian or otherwise. Least among the characteristics of the American col- 
lege student is his gullibility. Treat him like a child and he will generally 
confound you by his sophistication. Youth, to be sure, is more open to the 
lure of novelty than is age; but bear in mind that it is also inclined to be more 
complacent. The young fellow who is getting a college education — usually 
without sacrifice on his own part — is no exploited proletarian and he knows 
it. On the other hand, he has not been long enough in contact with the cold 
facts of the world to dampen his ardor for things which have the flavor of 
innovations. Between the opposing influences he is more than likely to jog 
along in the middle of the road. 

In this connection mention may be made of the two different attitudes to- 
Two views ward the value of a Harvard education which were set forth 
of education by the Class Orator and the Ivy Orator last June. The former 
complained that in his four undergraduate years he had not learned enough 
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about the present-day problems of the nation. His idea of a college education, 
apparently, was that it should be directed primarily toward giving young 
men an acquaintance with the facts, issues, and problems of to-day. Now the 
Ivy Orator was wiser in his generation, for he opined that the chief end of a 
college education is to give young men the mental equipment which will 
enable them to deal with the facts, issues, and problems of to-morrow. “The 
best thing we get out of college,” quoth he, “‘is ourselves.”” Therein he was 
right. What men get out of college is determined by what they are when they 
emerge, not by what they know. 

During the war years the Harvard Engineering Camp at Squam Lake was 
not in operation, but it opened again in the summer of 1920, and this year it 
has been in full swing. The land on which this camp is located The Engi- 
was purchased by the University just twenty years ago, but ®eering Camp 
additions to the tract have been made from time to time and the total area 
is now about seven hundred acres. In the early days the Engineering Camp 
was used for instruction in surveying only, but various other engineering 
subjects are now taught and the work done at the camp is credited toward the 
requirements for either the S.B. or A.B. degree. The duration of the camp is 
eight weeks, two weeks longer than that of the Summer School in Cambridge. 
The students live in tents and do most of their work in the open except on 
rainy days when map-work or some such study is carried on indoors. 

Viewed as a whole the year 1920-21 was a satisfactory one so far as Har- 
vard’s part in intercollegiate athletics is concerned. In the events which 
annually mark the Commencement season, the baseball team The Year in 
won its series, while the Varsity crew lost its race with Yale, Athletics 
In many respects the most interesting of all the athletic contests in the 
Stadium was the joint international track meet which took place on Saturday, 
July 23d. Track and field athletes from Yale and Harvard on the one side met 
a combined group of track and field athletes from Oxford and Cambridge on 
the other. A comparison of the records made by the various contestants 
prior to the meet seemed to indicate that the Englishmen would prove better 
than the Americans in the running events, but not so good in the field. 

As it turned out, however, the prognosticators were astray. The Yale- 
Harvard squad won all the field contests and four out of the six track events. 
The meet was notable for the wholesale smashing of intercollegiate records 
which took place, no fewer than six of them being bettered. E. O. Gourdin, 
°22, of Harvard, broke the world record in the broad jump event, his flying 
leap of 25 feet 3 inches being the longest jump ever credited to a human being. 
Gourdin also figured as the winner of the hundred-yard dash. New records 
were also made in the hammer-throw, the quarter mile and mile runs, and the 
high jump. A week after the Stadium meet the Oxford-Cambridge squad 
tried conclusions with a joint team from Princeton and Cornell, securing 
practically an even break. 

The new Dean of Harvard College, Professor Chester N. Greenough, ’98, 
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will begin his duties this autumn. Professor Henry A. Yeomans, ’00, the 


Some impor- 
tant changes 
in University 


retiring Dean, will spend a year in Europe on leave of absence. 
On his return he will resume charge of his courses in the De- 


Hall partment of Government. The number of Assistant Deans has 
been increased to four. Messrs. Philip P. Chase, Edward R. Gay, Kenneth 
B. Murdock, and Edward A. Whitney will be Dean Greenough’s coadjutors 


during the coming academic year. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Thursday, June 23, 1921. 


Exercises in Sanders Theatre, 


The University Marshal, Dr. John 
Warren, ’96, led the academic procession; 
Sheriff Fairbairn called the meeting to 
order. Dean Fenn of the Divinity School 
offered prayer. Robert B. Drummey, ’21, 
delivered the Latin oration; John L. Hot- 
son, 21, spoke on “American Tradition 
and Men of ’21”’; Francis E. Gaebelein, 
Gr. 1, spoke “In Behalf of Music”; and 
Godfrey Dewey, Gr. Bus. 1, on “Teaching 
Students to Study.” 

President Lowell conferred degrees of 
the University in the following number 
and distribution: 


Bachelor of Arts, regular 272 
Bachelor of Arts, as of 1922 29 
Bachelor of Arts, out of course 43 
Ss 
Bachelor of Science, regular 48 
Bachelor of Science, as of 1922 8 
Bachelor of Science, out of course 8 
54 
Master of Arts 116 
Doctor of Philosophy 38 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering 6 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 8 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering 1 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy 1 
Bachelor of Science in Industrial Chemistry 1 
Master of Science in Electric Communication 
Engineering 
Master of Science in Civil Engineering 
Master of Science in Sanitary and Municipal 
Engineering 2 
Master of Engineering 1 
Master of Education 63 
Doctor of Education 5 


Master of Science in Zodlogy 1 
Master of Science in Forestry 2 
Doctor of Science 8 
Master in Architecture 8 
Master in Landscape Architecture 8 
Master in Business Administration 119 
Doctor in Dental Medicine 35 
Doctor of Medicine 98 
Doctor of Public Health 2 
Bachelor of Laws 179 
Bachelor of Laws, out of course 15 
Doctor of Juridical Science 9 
Bachelor of Scienttfic Theology 2 
Master of Scientific Theology 4 
Doctor of Theology 1 


For Honorable Service in the War. 


Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1921 86 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1920 13 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1919 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1918 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1917 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1916 
Bachelor of Arts, Class of 1922 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1921 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1920 
Bachelor of Science, Class of 1919 


High Honor Men. 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A. B. Summa cum laude: 
Frederic Newton Arvin, Jr., Esmond 
Barrett Brady, Winslow Alvan Duerr, 
Theodore Dunham, Jr., Theodore How- 
ard Kaplan, Charles Alfred Spoerl. S.B. 
Summa cum laude: Estill Ibbotson Green, 

M.D. cum laude: Robert William Buck 
(Butler Coll.); Randolph Kunhardt By- 
ers; William Bosworth Castle; Benjamin 
Hughes Kennedy, Jr. (Univ. of Alabama); 
Elmer Louis Sevringhaus (Univ. of Wis- 
consin); Joseph Vincent Taylor (Univ. of 
Wisconsin); Fletcher Johnson Towlerton; 
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James Harvey Townsend; Samuel Ride- 
out Webber; John Clare Whitehorn 
(Doane Coll.). Magna cum laude: Charles 
Clarke Hall (Unio of California); Tracy 
Burr Mallory. 

LL.B. cum laude: George Reddington 
Blodgett (Yale Univ.); Leo Blumberg 
(Princeton Univ.); Maxwell Brandwene; 
Richard Cary Curtis; Charles Turney 
Edwards (Brown Univ.); William Henry 
Edwards, 2d, (Brown Univ.); Myer 
Israel; William Edward McCurdy; Walter 
Harper Moses; Robert Crockett Rand; 
William Rand, Jr.; John Warner Rem- 
ington (Univ. of Rochester); Roger Beard 
Siddall (Oberlin Coll.); Donald Clinton 
Swatland (Princeton Univ.); John Charles 
Vogel (Univ. of Missouri); Roger Hawes 
West (Univ. of Georgia). 


Donorarp Degrees. 


Honorary degrees were conferred by the 
President in the following words: 


Masters of Arts: 

Epwarp Watpo Forses: Director of the Fogg 
Art Museum, whose tenacity of purpose in acquir- 
ing for the University the Riverside land, and works 
of art for its Museum, has achieved the incredible. 

Wituiam James CunnincHaM: Professor of 
Transportation; with railroad men an expert, with 
students a teacher of the principles of an art essen- 
tial to modern life. 

Ropert Patterson Perkins: An_ honored 
alumnus, who iv a dark hour brought to Italy the 
aid and comfort «? the American Red Cross. 

Jutius How1anp Barnes: Chairman of the 
United States Grain Corporation, who helped to 
avert a famine in a struggling world. 

Carvos Cuacas: Director of the Institato Os- 
waldo Cruz, preéminent in the knowledge of tropical 
medicine in Brazil, discoverer of the nature and 
cause of the disease that bears his name. 

Doctors of Science: 

Hersert Cuarves Morritt: The physician who 
built up for the University of California the great 
medical school of the Pacific Coast. 

Gerorce Extery Have: Astronomer famous in 
two worlds, whose spectroheliograph has recorded 
light of the sun too strong and of the stars too faint 
for hurean sight. 

Sir Rosert Jones: The orthopedic surgeon who 
patiently and silently showed the way to restore to 
usefulness and comfort the cripples of the war. 
Doctors of Laws: 

Lemvet Hersert Moruin: President of Boston 
University, with the wisdom to perceive the service 
that could be rendgred by a university in a large 
city and the capacity to make his vision true. 
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Georce Woopwarp Wickersnam: A lawyer 
honored by the bar; beloved by all who know him; 
large in his public spirit, unselfish in his dey otion te 
the public weal. 

James Row.anp ANGELL: A man tried in many 
posts, whose reputation has grown with every trial; 
worthy head of a university national in its scope, 
great in its history, great in its services to the na- 
tion, and greater still in its destinv.! 


Alumni Exercises. 

After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
Robert H. Hallowell, ’96, led the pro- 
cession to the Sever Quadrangle. Elhot 
Wadsworth, ’98, President of the Alumni 
Association, spoke in part as follows: 

“Perhaps the best known thing that the 

1 The Latin versions, by Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, 


are as follows: 
Artium Magistrum: 

Epvarpum Wacpo Forses: Musaei Fogg rec- 
t*rem, qui tenax propositi terram Ripariam Uni- 
versitati opera pulchra Musaeo nactus quae credi 
nwi poterant fecit. 

Scientiae Doctorem: 

Guitietmum Tacopum Connincuam: Vecturae 
professorem, qui ab administrantibus vias ferreas 
rerum peritus, a discipulis artis huic saeculo maxime 
necessariae rationum primus doctor existimatur. 

Rovertum Patrerson Perkins: alumnum 
honoratum, qui in rebus desperandis Crucis Rubrae 
Americanae auxilio Italiam confirmavit. 

Iutium How1anp Barnes: Civitatum Foedera- 
tarum Societatis Frumentariae principem, cuius 
auxilio ab orbe terrarum laborante fames depulsa 
est. 

Carotum Cuaacas: Instituti Oswaldo Cruz rec- 
torem, virum inter medicinae Tropicae Braziliensis 
peritos egregium, eius morbi naturae et causae 
inventorem qui suum nomen fert. 

Herpertum Carotum Morritt: medicum 
illum qui Universitati Californiensi maximam ore 
Pacificae scholam medicam instituit. 

Grorcium Eutery Have: astronomum in 
duabus orbis terrarum partibus praeclarum, qui 
visum humanum solis occaecantis stellarum effu- 
gientium lumen radicipula sua descripsit. 

Rosertom Iones, Equitem: chirurgum illum 
deformitatum puerilium peritum, qui in hoc bello 


sauciatos utiles liberosque dolore reddi posse 
patienter et tacite docuit. 
Legum Doctorem: 

Lemuge. Hersertom Morin: Universitatis 


Bostoniensis praesidem, virum et sapientem qui 
utilem eam magnae urbi esse perspictret et validum 
qui corde visa perficere posset. 

Grorcium Woopwarp WICKERSHAM: iuris con- 
sultum apud tribunalia honoratum, ab omnibus 
notis amatum, patriae utilitatis studiosum, suae 
oblitum. 

Iacopum Row ann ANGELL: virum multis in 
officiis probatum, omni probatione fama auctum, 
dignum universitatis rectorem quae magna olim 
gessit, magna patriae contulit. maiora etiam fatig 
ducentibus faciet. 
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Alumni Association has carried through 
is in the formation of the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund Committee which was done in 
the year 1915. You have all felt the effects 
of that work. 

“T am going to say just a word about 
the figures, not any long statement, but I 
would like to say this; That however it 
may have hurt, we had an acknowledg- 
ment here last year when President 
Lowell told us that the campaign had 
saved the University from bankruptcy. 

“The status of the fund as of April 30, 
1921, isas follows: 


Total subscriptions ............- $13,788,134 .13 
Total payments. .......cccccces 8,565,790 .31 
Leaving to be collected.......... $5,222,343 82 


“The Endowment Fund Campaign 
which was revived last autumn has com- 
pletely changed the figures reported here 
last year. For one thing, we had no 
classes which had subscriptions from 
100% of their members. Now we have 
eight classes, every member of which has 
given to the fund. 

“The largest subscription by one class 
comes from 1898, the amount being 
$691,406.17. Last year, the largest sub- 
scription was from 1892, $610,308.50. 

“Of the classes numbering less than 
100 surviving members which include all 
older classes up to ’76, the largest amount 
subscribed comes from ’75 — $188,960.07. 

“On the basis of percentage of living 
members who have subscribed, we can 
award no blue ribbon. There is a dead 
heat in the contest at 100% involving the 
classes of ’50, ’52, °53, 54, ’57, ’58, ’62, 
and ’65. No way of running off this dead 
heat has yet been suggested. 

“From 1877 to 1890, the Class of ’89 
gives the largest subscription, $408,173. 
On a percentage of givers, the Class of ’89 
also carries off the honors with 94.6%. 
From 1891 to 1900, the Class of 98 gives 
the largest subscription, $691,406.17. On 
a percentage of givers, the Class of ’91 
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leads with 94.7%. From 1901 to 1910, 
the Class of ’02 gives the largest sub- 
scription, $398,456.51. On a percentage 
of givers, the Class of 1908 makes the best 
showing at 95.4%. From 1911 to 1920, 
the Class of ’15 gives the largest sub- 
scription, $271,510.98. On a percentage 
of givers, the Class of "11 is far ahead of 
all competitors with 93%. 

“Total subscriptions received number 
23,352, of which 1450 come from non- 
Harvard donors. 

“Last year 38% of all men recorded in 
college classes had contributed. This 
figure now stands at 74.2%. The cam- 
paign carried on by classes Jast autumn 
pushed energetically by Class Commit- 
tees, has brought about this great im- 
provement in results and added nearly a 
million and a half dollars to the fund. 
The undergraduates carried on a cam- 
paign under the auspices of the Student 
Council. Eighteen hundred and seventy- 
one men subscribed, the total amount 
pledged being $66,364.66. 

“T should like to say a personal word 
about the Endowment Fund Campaign, 
particularly a word of appreciation for the 
spirit in which Harvard men responded. 
It was the first appeal among the multi- 
tude of appeals that followed the great 
war. It was made in the interest of one of 
the great factors toward stability and 
progress that exists in the world, educa- 
tion, as exemplified by our own univer- 
sity. The campaign was made aggres- 
sively and there was no bashfulness in 
presenting the needs of Harvard and the 
responsibilities of Harvard men. Some- 
times it was suggested that the drive was 
too hard; that we might alienate the 
interest of Harvard men. 

“T want to say now that in my judg- 
ment, not only was no interest alienated 
but the interest of every man in the wel- 
fare of the University was increased. We 
began to think about the University, 
what it means to us, and what we owe to 
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it. We began to realize from the point of 
view of grown men what our four years 
here had meant; how different our lives 
had been every day in the year because of 
what we had learned and the associations 
we had made while living here in Cam- 
bridge. We more fully understood that 
our lives are broader; that the friends we 
met in our college days were adding to 
our enjoyment of living; that Harvard 
herself brings us personal satisfaction by 
each new achievement toward the ad- 
vance and spread of learning and science, 
by her increasing influence in the affairs 
of the nation, and by the success of Har- 
vard men in all of whom we take a per- 
sonal intimate interest, almost as though 
they were of our own family. 

“We had not actually realized all this 
until the great call was made and Harvard 
men all over the world met to discuss the 
situation and to express, each in his own 
way, the reason why the Alumni should 
help. From the oldest to the youngest, 
we united as volunteers in one great piece 
of team play and were glad to do it. It 
has been my good fortune to talk with 
many Harvard men from different parts 
of the earth, and I am confident that they 
agree with this statement and feel a re- 
newed interest in the welfare of Harvard 
University and an added pride in being 
Harvard men.” 

Following Mr. Wadsworth, President 
Lowell spoke: 

“Although not a treasurer, it is my duty 
always to begin with an annual report of 
the gifts to the university during the 
year, and this year they have been large. 
Apart from the Endowment Fund, I will 
mention-those gifts, or rather those pay- 
ments which are more than $25,000. And 
I say payments rather than gifts because 
a number of them, and among them the 
largest, are payments on account of the 
legacies which have been announced be- 
fore this, such as 
Anonymous Fund No. 4, $50,000.00. 
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From the Estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, 
$77,772.46. 

From the Estate of Charles Church 
Drew, $111,667.76. 

New additions to old funds: The John 
Knowles Paine Fellowship in Music, 
$32,344.72; Alfred Tredway White En- 
dowment for the Department of Social 
Ethics, $44,250.00; Proctor Fund Addi- 
tion for the Music School, $50,136.11; 
Mrs. Walter R. Bacon, two graduate 
scholarships in painting, $40,621.76; 
George Schunemann Jackson Fund, for 
books, preference to be given to those 
treating of social welfare and service, 
$39,007.84; Estate of A. Paul Keith, on 
account of his residuary bequest an- 
nounced some time ago for the general 
purposes of the university, $112,500.00; 
the Estate of Mrs. William J. Wright, for 
the Medical School, $108,840.20; Estate 
of Elliot C. Lee, $50,750.00. 

For the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital, a number of collections, 
$110,000.00. 

From the General Education Board, 
for the combination between the Medical 
School and the Lying-In Hospital, 
$300,000.00. 

The total gifts for the year, apart from 
the payments for the Endowment Fund 
have been $2,375,000.00.”” 

[Applause.]} 

At this point announcement was made 
that the Class of 1896, celebrating its 25th 
Anniversary, presented to the college the 
sum of $100,000.00. 

“Even boys twenty-five years old love 
their mothers, or ought to. That is 
splendid from the Class of 1896, and 
particularly as it has been freely bled for 
the Endowment Fund previously. 

“Now, I ought to explain to the gradu- 
ates of Harvard University why it is that 
we need so much money. What are our 
expenses during the year? Our actual 
disbursements for running this institution 
are more than four millions of dollars a 
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year. The maintenance of that library 
alone over there, leaving out heat and 
lighting, is $200,000.00 a year. Now, not 
one cent of that is wasted. It is all spent 
as economically as possible, but the fact 
is that education is a very expensive 
luxury. I do not know that I ought to say 
luxury; let us say necessity, and for our 
community it is absolutely a necessity. 
It is very expensive and it is getting more 
expensive all the time, and I sometimes 
ask myself how much longer will the pub- 
lic be able to support education at the 
rate at which it is going. 

“Now, I ought to tell you one or two 
reasons why it is growing more expensive 
instead of less expensive all the time. 
One reason is the greater variety of the 
kind of education that has to be given. 
You know that within two or three years 
we have started a School of Business Ad- 
ministration, and we have just started a 
School of Education. We started those 
because instruction for those careers is 
now demanded and needed by the com- 
munity. Well, all that increase in the 
variety increases the expense. Even im 
such a place as the faculty of arts and 
sciences of the college the spread of human 
knowledge of course increases the field in 
which men desire and need to be educated. 
That has increased enormously in the 
college. 

“Then we are devising improved 

“methods of instruction. We have made, 
I believe, one very great advance here 
within the last few years, in what we call 
‘the general examination. In other words, 
our object is to find out not how often a 
youth has touched the button, but what 
he has got out of touching the button; 
how he is when he leaves, not what pro- 
cess he has been through, but what he is 
like. In order to do that we hold both in 
the medical school, in the divinity school, 
and now in all but the scientific branches 
of the college, a general examination for 
the man, on the subject to which he has 
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devoted his mentality, and we try to find 
out what he has got out of it. And we 
find every little while that a man who has 
done quite well in his courses has got noth- 
ing out of it. Now mind you, the impor- 
tant thing is not what a man has done in 
college, but what he has become in col- 
lege, and that is what we want to find out, 
and what is more, that is the object we 
want to put in front of the students, nut 
to go through a process, but to reach a 
result. 

“T noticed that in the class oration the 
other day the orator of the graduating 
class criticised the college because he said 
it did not teach the men about the exist- 
ing problems, the modern problems of the 
country. That may or may not be a good 
thing to do, but that is not the really im- 
portant thing, to teach him any particu- 
lar problem, but to furnish him something 
above the eyebrows that will enable him 
to solve them when he meets them, 
[Laughter] because after all you must re- 
member that if we teach the man about 
the problems of to-day, and that is all he 
took away, those problems would not be 
the problems he had to solve in after life. 
{Applause.] That class orator, I think, 
was answered by the Ivy orator. Wit is 
sometimes wiser than prose. The Ivy 
orator remarked that the best thing we 
got out of colleges was ourselves, and he 
was right. But what are you when you 
get out? Are you a man with a thinking 
apparatus which can be used? We do not 
want to turn out geese stuffed with chest- 
nuts. [Laughter and applause.] We want 
to turn out men that are capable of walk- 
ing on their own feet. I won’t pursue this 
metaphor, for I observe that I am becom- 
ing mixed. [Laughter.] 

“ Now, all that sort of thing is expen- 
sive. You have to provide, in some way 
or other, tutors, that is, advisors, men 
who will advise that youth as to what that 
general examination is going to be, what 
he has got to study up to get through. 
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“But there is another reason I want to 
bring to your attention which makes edu- 
cation more expensive, and which is a 
source of worry to me. Of course, it 
won't worry you, but it worries me. And 
that is this: It is the number of people in 
the community who want an education. 
It is positively harassing. I was loeking 
over our quinquennial catalogue the other 
day and charting out the number of men 
who graduated from Harvard College 
since 1800 and the curye when charted 
was rather striking. There was very little 
increase from 1800 to 1850. Individual 
classes went up and down, but on the 
whole there was very little increase. From 
that time on, it began to rise slowly, and 
if you neglected the individual variations 
from one class to another the curve went 
up from 1850, slowly at first, and then 
faster and faster and faster and faster, 
until in 1900 it came to a stop. Then 
about 1912 it began to go up again and is 
now going up rapidly. Of course, during 
the war it dropped. 

“ Now, what does that mean? It means 
that from 1800 to 1850 the proportion of 
students who went to Harvard College 
was actually diminishing in proportion to 
the population, because the population 
was increasing rapidly. And what was 
true of Harvard College was true of col- 
leges generally throughout the country. 
We have a chart which gives from 1880 
to 1920, the total population of the uni- 
versities and the colleges of the country 
as compared with the population of the 
schools, and the increase of Harvard and 
the other colleges in general go up to- 
gether. 

“The charts that we have show that 
the increase in the size of Harvard during 
tke last twenty years has been almost 
wholly from other parts of the country 
rather than from New England. Harvard 
is becoming more and more of a national 
university. The proportion of our stu- 
dents in the graduate schools as well as 
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the college is increasingly greater from 
other parts of the country. There have 
been more institutions of learning set up 
in New England. 

“Now, what does that mean? Since 
the armistice the number of students try- 
ing to get into colleges throughout the 
country has increased enormously. It 
has increased so much that many of the 
Western universities have been rather 
swamped; they have had such numbers 
they hardly know what to do with them. 
That increase has been less as the require- 
ments for admission have grown higher 
and higher. But this year it seems to 
have struck us. Already we have 270 
more applications for admission than were 
at hand at this time last year. Now, that 
number will probably not get in. The 
steam roller will go over a good many of 
them, and the number will not increase 
any such amount as that. 

“Some of the colleges and universities 
have attempted to limit their students. 
Well, that may be all very well if it is 
temporary, but suppose it is not tem- 
porary. The same increase is found in the 
English universities all over the country, 
— in Cambridge and Oxford and in all 
of the provincial colleges and universities. 
There has been a tremendous increase 
there, and they believe it is going to be 
permanent. The feeling that a broader 
education is needed in order that a man 
may raise himself in life has become 
greater and greater. The armistice pre- 
cipitated that movement by throwing 
into the colleges the men who went to war 
rather than college. That was much 
greater in England, but it was large here. 

““T believe the increase is permanent, 
and several colleges have already limited 
their numbers. I cannot conceive of any 
form of limitation that would not shut out 
a great many desirable men. I recognize 
of course that if we were to raise our en- 
trance requirements to any considerable 
extent we should shut ourselves off from 
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connection with the good high schools of 
the country. At the present I believe it 
is not too much to say that the best stu- 
dents from any really good high school 
any where in the country can get into 
Harvard,— the best students. We cer- 
tainly do not want to cut off those men; 
those are the men we do not want to cut 
off. And we would shut them off by 
raising our entrance requirements any 
higher. 

“Suppose you adopt some other 
method. Suppose you had a competitive 
examination admitting only so many men. 
‘Which,’ as James Russell Lowell said, 
“of our honorable body will be saved?’ 
Any system of arbitrary selection would 
be also a very dangerous one. Several 
colleges and universities in various parts 
of the country have announced that they 
are going to limit their number. Most of 
them have not yet settled how they are 
going to limit them, or to whom they are 
going to give the preference. 

“T am speaking of this not because I 
think it is coming immediately. But, by 
the way, the number of men coming to 
our medical school and our School of 
Business Administration are limited now. 
The medical school only takes 125 this 
year, and our business school has simply 
had to limit their number. I hope that 
both those limits are temporary, that they 
are for the moment. But the faculty be- 
lieve that they cannot effectively handle 
any more men. 

** Now, suppose that we get an increase 
in other departments. Shall we be 
_ obliged to limit the college or not? That 
is a very uncomfortable question. We 
never have had to face any problem like 
that before. I have never known of a 
previous time when any college was not 
boasting of an increase of its members, and 
to be threatened with an increase and to 
be afraid of it is not very pleasant. 

*“ Look at the present condition of our 
freshmen dormitories which were entirely 








full last year. Including the men coming 
from other colleges and universities who 
have not sufficient credits and will there- 
fore be rated as freshmen, we shall have 
two hundred more freshmen this year 
than can be got into those freshmen 
dormitories. Now, that is distinctly un- 
fortunate for the very reason that one of 
the ways we manufacture men is to get 
them together in communities where we 
can handle and influence them. We are 
not running a place like a German uni- 
versity where a man lives where he pleases 
and goes to school; we are trying to run 
an institution where men are made men, 
where they are given the sense of service 
which comes from living in a community. 
And that is what we want. 

“T speak of this simply because I like to 
tell the alumni of the problems which may 
lie before us, of the difficulties we have to 
settle, of the needs that we have, and one 
of the greatest needs at the present time 
is to have more space, more opportunity 
for housing our students. 

“Our product, I believe, is good. I be- 
lieve that the product today of Harvard 
University is better than it has ever been. 
I believe that the product of al! the Ameri- 
can colleges is better than it has ever 
been. I think they have learned how to 
do the thing better than ever before, with 
a deeper, stronger sense that the object of 
life is not what the individual can get out 
of life but what he can put into it. And 
that is what we are striving to do, and we 
are in hope that the people will so far be- 
lieve that we are doing the right thing as 
to help us meet those needs that we still 
see before us. Thank you.” [Applause.] 

Governor Cox presented the greetings 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
President Murlin of Boston University 
paid a warm tribute to Harvard, and was 
followed by President Angell of Yale, whe 
said in part: 

“There is a growing sentiment which 
was expressed by one of your Harvard 
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men at a very delightful dinner given to 
me a few weeks ago in your Harvard 
Union. The time has long since passed 
for any spirit of ungenerous rivalry among 
the great institutions of this country. 
Although it is not always believed, it is 
absolutely true that no good thing can 
come to one of these great institutions 
that does not benefit every other, and it is 
not simply in a spirit of altruism; it is in 
a spirit of mere common sense, that we 
have learned to rejoice when one of these 
great institutions has benefit come to it. 
And for my own part, and speaking for 
my colleagues at Yale, I can assure you 
that the prosperity which this great in- 
stitution enjoys, and which it is going to 
enjoy in larger measure, will always be 
found a thing to move our hearts, a thing 
in which we will rejoice with you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

““As a specimen of that, I believe the 
time has come when one of the solutions 
of the problem which your president spoke 
of, in the staggering cost to which higher 
education is bounding, is a frank recogni- 
tion of the necessity and the possibility of 
differentiating our functions somewhat 
more fully than we have heretofore done. 
We must probably all of us expect to give 
the ordinary studies of the ordinary 
liberal arts curriculum. We shall all — 
or most of us — wish to give certain of the 
special forms of training, but there are 
many forms of training, particularly in 
the higher branches of the graduate 
schools — many forms of research — 
which it is wasteful to repeat in institu- 
tion after institution; one or two or three 
great centres will suffice for the need. 
And in point of fact that is precisely the 
vase. There are many of these things 
which are duplicated, and that is wrong. 
I started to say criminal; that is too 
strong a word, of course. But it is wrong 
to initiate these branches of work that 
are already cared for in other institutions, 
and I look for a saner day to come when 
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college authorities will stop before any 
one of them undertakes to launch a large 
independent undertaking which is per- 
haps fully and adequately represented 
somewhere else. We cannot escape our 
responsibilities in this matter. We can- 
not go to you gentlemen of the Alumni 
Association year after year and ask you 
to underwrite these new undertakings 
unless we can show you that we need the 
thing for which we ask not simply to 
magnify the institution, but we must 
prove to you that the development of 
American scholarship requires it.” 

Mr. George W. Wickersham was the 
last speaker. 

“Mr. President; Fellow Alumni: A few 
years ago, a distinguished French econ- 
omist, Emil Faguet, wrote two books to 
demonstrate that the prime characteris- 
tics of Democracy are the cultivation of 
incapacity and the dread of responsibility. 
Without conceding his contention, all 
must recognize the tendency of mass 
action without intelligent and_ virile 
leadership, which too often is lacking. 
Even that optimistic and sturdy defender 
of popular government, Lord Bryce, in his 
recent work, ‘Modern Democracies,’ ad- 
mits that Democracy has not enlisted in 
the service of the State nearly so much of 
the best practical capacity as each coun- 
try possesses and every country needs for 
dealing with the domestic and interna- 
tional questions of the present age. 
Particularly he notes the constant fail- 
ures of Democracy in the selection of its 
leaders, although, he adds, ‘a nation is 
tested and judged by the quality of those 
it chooses and supports as its leaders; and 
by their capacity it stands or falls.’, And 
he tells us sorrowfully that ‘Democracy 
has brought no nearer friendly feeling and 
the sense of human brotherhood among 
the peoples of the world towards one 
another.’ 

“Any one who has followed the events 
of the past two years must recognize the 
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truth of these observations. The prob- 
lems of the war were solved through the 
increasing close codperation of the Allied 
Nations under competent leadership. 
The problems of peace remain unsolved 
for lack of that same codperation and 
leadership. Without them, the great 
moral aims of the free peoples of the world 
seem to be obscured, if not wholly lost, 
in the clouds of racial prejudices, greed 
and ambition. 

““ When hostilities were suspended, it 
was the declared intention of all the 
peoples who had combined in opposition 
to the Central Powers that the victor na- 
tions should unite all their forces under 
some more effective organization than any 
theretofore known, for the preservation 
of the peace of the world. This intention 
was proclaimed from countless platforms 
throughout America during the war in 
connection with appeals for money, men 
and service needed in its successful prose- 
cution. Yet, the first jarring note to 
threaten the accomplishment of this high 
purpose came from the American Secre- 
tary of the Navy in December, 1918, 
when he appeared before a Congressional 
Committee and advocated an appropria- 
tion adequate to provide for the United 
States the greatest navy in the world. 

“Forty-nine nations since then have 
united in an association declared to be 
formed ‘in order to promote international 
codperation and to achieve international 
peace and security.’ 

“One of the articles of the compact 
creating that association deals with 
‘reduction of armaments.’ It recognizes 
“that the maintenance of peace required 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by commen 
action of international obligations.’ 

“Tt also is agreed ‘that the manufac- 
ture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave 
objections,’ and pledges the parties to the 
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agreement to an effort to grapple with the 
“evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture.” 

** Personal and political prejudices and 
the traditional dread of international 
entanglement have kept our country from 
becoming a party to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But no national or traditional 
policy heretofore exists to prevent this 
country from taking the lead in bringing 
about an agreement among the nations 
for the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with na- 
tional safety and the enforcement of inter- 
national obligations, or to regulate private 
enterprise in the manufacture of muni- 
tions and implements of war. Adequate 
and effective leadership of the American 
Republic would, and should, put this 
nation in the leadership of a world move- 
ment towards the reduction of armaments. 

“We should, we might have keen, we 
yet may be, what, since the close of 
hostilities in the great war, we have failed 
to become, that is, the leader of the moral 
forces of the world making for peace and 
righteousness among the nations. On the 
contrary, the action of our government, 
in both legislative and executive branches, 
rather has been towards the exaltation of 
force, the creation of big navies, and the 
adoption of a hectoring attitude toward 
other nations. For nearly half a century, 
since the close of the civil war, the United 
States has been the leader in the substitu- 
tion of law and reason in place of war in 
the determination of international d's- 
putes; treaties of arbitration of particular 
controversies, followed by general con- 
ferences of nations to formulate plans to 
remove misunderstandings and_ settle 
differences, were promoted or aided by 
our government. The Hague Conferences 
of 1897 and 1907 were notable examples 
of these efforts. Only one year before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, our 
government promoted and entered into 
treaties with twenty-one different na- 
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tions, by which it was agreed that if any 
question should arise between us threaten- 
ing the peace of nations which was not 
su mitted to arbitration, it should be re- 
ferred to a commission for investigation 
and report, and that neither nation should 
make war on the other until after the 
report of the commission had been made 
public. These treaties reflected the un- 
doubted determination of the American 
people to avoid war by all honorable 
means possible. 

“Among the irritating causes which 
tended to keep alive the warlike temper 
of the nations of Europe were the private 
manufacture of arms and munitions of 
war and the competitive race of arma- 
ments, military and naval. America, by 
her geographical position and her national 
traditions and ideals, was freed from these 
contests. A moderate sized army and a 
small but highly efficient navy, were all 
that she required. As a result of the great 
war, the German navy has ceased to 
exist, and only two countries in the world 
possess naval establishments of any ma- 
terial size— Great Britain and Japan. 
The existing navy of the United States is 
greatly superior in strength to that of 
Japan; it is but slightly inferior to that of 
Great Britain. Considering the tasks im- 
posed upon her navy by reason of the de- 
tached character of the far-flung British 
Empire and the complete dependence of 
England upon her merchant marine for 
food supply, the existing American navy 
probably is about of a proportionate 
strength equal to, if not greater than, that 
of Great Britain. But the thought of any 
increase in our navy to cope with that of 
england is as absurd as would be a de- 
mand to fortify our northern frontier to 
protect against possible invasion from 
Canada. 

“Yet, at this moment, instead of head- 
ing a movement to bring about an agree- 
ment with Great Britain, Japan, and 
possibly France, for the limitation of our 
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and their respective naval programs, our 
Congress has launched forth ypon a pro- 
gram of naval expansion, adopted in 1916, 
based upon the declared policy that ‘the 
navy of the United States should ulti- 
mately become equal to the most pewer- 
ful maintained by any other nation in the 
world.’ 

“So, we have pending an appropriation 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, authorizing the expenditure of 
nearly $400,009,000, increased in the 
Senate to nearly half a billion — one-half 
the total annual cost of maintaining the 
entire government of the United States in 
the year 1913. Fortunately, the House of 
Representatives, more recently from the 
people than the Senate, seems to be stand- 
ing firmly against this increase; but an 
outspoken statement of public sentiment 
alone can stay the progress of the big 
navy, big militant nation, idea. 

“The Secretary of State, in a fine ad- 
dress delivered at Brown University a few 
days ago, pointed out that the world has 
not yet settled down from the demoraliza- 
tion resulting from the war. ‘The coun- 
sels of power and expediency,’ he said, 
‘still dominate, as the serious problems 
left by the war press for solution.’ 

“Speaking of America’s attitude, he 
expressed our national desire ‘to find a 
sound basis for the helpful intercourse of 
peace and to see the beginning of a new 
era of international justice secured by the 
application through appropriate institu- 
tions of accepted prineiples of right.’ 

“T venture to assert that the advent of 
this new era would be hastened by an in- 
vitation from our government to the 
other powers of the earth to an early con- 
ference looking to an agreement for the 
mutual restriction of naval armaments, 
and the addition by Congress to the Naval 
Appropriation Bill of a clause authorizing 
the President to suspend all authorized 
naval construction beyond the limits so 
agreed upon by such conference 
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“This question goes to the very root of 
the future of our civilization. It is not a 
party question. Responsible executives 
of both political parties have been in- 
fected with the big navy virus. It is an 
American , question; nay, more, it is a 
question of humanity, of civilization. 
Who should furnish the moral leadership 
in this great question, if not the best 
scholarship of the land? From whence 
should this leadership come, if not from 
these historic halls, rich with the tradi- 
tions of patriotism and the service of 
humanity, and dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth? Shall not the scholarship and 
culture of America raise its voice in com- 
manding tones to express the highest 
ideals of a peace-loving people, living 
under institutions designed to establish 
justice and to secure domestic tranquillity, 
to provide for the common defence, and 
promote the general welfare of all our 
people, and demand that all our great 
power and influence in the world be as- 
serted to establish agreements of concord 
among the nations, and the abandonment 
of that competition in armament which 
inevitably tends to war?” [Applause.] 
The meeting closed with the singing of 
Fair Harvard.” rs 


“ 


Directors of Alumni Association. 


The result of the balloting for Directors 
of the Alumni Association was as follows: 


Vote. 
1. Lothrop Withington, ’11..... pbecabeenee 813 
2. Franklin Swift Billings, ’85..... eae bance 782 
8. Joseph Wheelock Lund, '90........+06.- 759 
4. Clement Biddle Wood, ’98.............- 649 
5. Kenneth Pepperrell Budd, ’02........... 356 
6. William Greene Roelker, ’09...... sisoee OO 


The first three in the list were elected 
for the term of three years. 


Election of Overseers, 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
scers made vacant through the expiration 
of the terms of Robert Grant, ’73, Joseph 
Lee, ’83, William Sydny Thayer, ’85, 
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Robert Frederick Herrick, ’90, and 
Dwight Filley Davis, 00, and through the 
death of Barrett Wendell, ’77, six new 
members were elected on Commence- 
ment Day. The postal and Commence- 
ment ballots resulted as follows: 


Postal Com. 
Vote. Vote. 


1. Langdon Parker Marvin, ’98.... 2288 837 
2. Charles Henry Brent, Hon. ’13... 2065 664 
$8. James Jackson, ’04............. 1791 = 659 
4. Edgar Conway Felton, ’79...... 2033 648 
5. Homer Gage, ’82..........000% 1664 626 
6. Roger Wolcott, ’99......... eeee 1924 541 
7. Everett John Lake, ’92......... 1852s 2 
8. Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81... 1955 505 
9. Albert Thompson Perkins, 87... 1750 471 
10. John Richardson, ’08........... 1548 446 
11. Mark Sullivan, ’00........000. 1709 408 
oe AO Ae | Fae een 1749 = 399 


The total postal vote was 5733. 
The total commencement vote was 1237, 


The first five on the above list were 
elected Overseers for six years, and the 
sixth candidate, Roger Wolcott, was 
elected for the unexpired term of five 
years, occasioned by the death of Barrett 


Wendell. 
CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 25 1921. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For three years from September 1, 1920: Harry 
Caesar Solomon, Instructor in Psychiatry. 

For three years from September 1, 1921: Calvin 
Barstow Faunce, Jr., and Philip Hammond, In- 
structors in Otology; Frederick Stanford Burns, In- 
structor in Dermatology; Robert Montraville Green, 
Instructor in Anatomy; George Winslow Holmes, 
Instructor in Roentgenology; Frederick Taylor Lord, 
Instructor in Medicine; George Strong Derby, As- 
sistant Professor of Ophthalmology; Alfred Clarence 
Redfield, Assistant Professor of Physiology; Joseph 
Charles Aub, Assistant Professor of Applied Physi- 
ology; William Carter Quinby, Assistant Professor of 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Frederick Herman Ver- 
hoeff, Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology; James 
Homer Wright, Assistant Professor of Pathology; 
Henry Carlton Smith, Assistant Professor of Dental 
Chemistry (Dental School). 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Physiology, to serve 
from September 1, 1921: whereupon, 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Alexander Forbes was elected. 
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The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for 1921-22, and it was voted to ap- 
point them: Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Dean, George Ellsworth Johnson, Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, Alexander James Inglis, 
John Marks Brewer. 


Meeting of May 7, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Virginia Purdy Bacon 
(Mrs. Walter Rathbone Bacon) securi- 
ties valued at $9375 on account of her be- 
quest of fifty thousand dollars to estab- 
lish the “Edward R. Bacon Art Scholar- 


ships,” and the same was gratefully ac- 


cepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $379.76 and $49,151.50 in cash toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. : 

To Mr. Francis L. Higginson for his gift of $5000, 
to Miss Mary Weld for her gift of $4000, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Costello C. Converse for their gifts of $2500 
each, to Messrs. Randolph C. Grew, Robert Treat 
Paine, 2d, David Pingree and Mrs. Amos L. Hop- 
kins for their gifts of $1000 each, to Messrs. Charles 
L. Harding and Everett Morss for their gifts of 
#500 each, to Mrs. George G. Crocker and Mr. N. 
Penrose Hallowell for their gifts of $250 each, to an 
anonymous friend, to Mrs. E. Preble Motley, Miss 
Alice P. Tapley and Mr. Frank C. Paine for their 
gifts of $100 each and to Mrs. Edward Wiggles- 
worth for her gift of $50 for the New Laboratory of 
the Huntington Hospital. 

To Messrs. Harold Vanderbilt, John W. Prentiss, 
Charles S. Fairchild and the R. H. Macy & 
Company for their gifts of $500 each and to Mr. 
George F. Baker, Jr., for his gift of $250 to be ex- 
pended in building up the case system of teaching 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $2000 
for the purchase of two collections for the Crypto- 
gamic Herbarium. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment for the year 1920-21 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accordance 
with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To Mrs. Richard C. Cabot for her gift of $500 
toward a certain salary. 

To the Research Corporation for the gift of $400 
for research in Cryogenic Engineering under the 
direction of Professor H. N. Davis. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift of 
$350 for a scholarship for 1920-21. 
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To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Valley 
for the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The Fund 
of the Cancer Commission of Harvard University 
for Immediate Use.” 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schunemann 
Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. 
Williams for their additional gift of $57.50 for the 
George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $50 to be 
expended for English A. 

To Mr. Abraham Koshland for his gift of $50 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated January 28, 1920. 

To Messrs. James Scott Hamilton and Raymond 
M. Roberts for their gifts of $25 each toward the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1921: 


Sidney Raymond Packard, as Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Economics; Joseph 
Stancliffe Davis, as Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From March 1 for remainder of 1920-21: Martin 
William Peck, Assistant in Psychiatry. 

From May 1 for the remainder of 1920-21: Clin- 
ton Poston Biddle, Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

For one year from September 1, 1921; Robert 
Pierce Casey, Proctor, Divinity Hall; Gorton James, 
Instructor of Factory Management; Clinton Poston 
Biddle, Instructor in Finance and Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration; 
Harold Hitchings Burbank, Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors; Edward Andrews Lincoln, Instructor in 
Education; Walter Elmore Fernald, Lecturer on the 
Mental Diagnosis of Children; George Alonzo 
Mirick, Lecturer on Elementary Education; Arthur 
Orlo Norton, Lecturer on the History of Education; 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of 
English; Oscar Charles Gallagher, Lecturer on the 
Junior High School; William Henry Geer, Lecturer 
on Physical Education. 


Medical School. 


Associates: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. 
(Anatomy); David Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Anat- 
omy); Harris Peyton Mosher, A.B., M.D. (Anat- 
omy); James Stuart Plant, A.M., M.D. (Anatomy). 

Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Freeman Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Anesthesia); James Bourne Ayer, A.B., M.D. 
(Neuropathology); Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. 
(Laryngology); James Dellinger Barney, A.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Gerald Blake, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); John Hammord Blodgett, M.D. 
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(Laryngology); Lloyd Thornton Brown, A.B., M.D. 
{Orthopedic Surgery); Percy Brown, M.D. (Roent- 
genology); Harry Philip Cahill, A.B., M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Philip Castleman, M.D., S.M. (Bacteriology); 
George Clymer, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); John 
White Cummin, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Hilbert 
Francis Day, Ph.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert Lau- 
rent DeNormandie, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Philip 
Drinker, A.B., Ch.E. (Applied Physiology); Samuel 
Walker Ellsworth, A.B., M.D. (Roentgenology); 
Wallace Osgood Fenn, Ph.D. (Applied Physiology); 
Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); Nathan Chandler Foot, A.B., M.D. 
(Comparative Pathology); Frederick Eugene Gar- 
land, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph Lincoln 
Goodale, A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Robert Mon- 
traville Green, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Daniel 
Crosby Greene, A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Harry 
Fairbanks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Gilbert 
Horrax, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frank Hamilton 
Hunt, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William Edwards 
Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Arthur Thornton 
Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Harry Linenthal, 
A.B.,.M.D. (Industrial Medicine); Henry Demarest 
Lloyd, A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); Halsey Beach 
Loder, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Charles Anthony 
McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); Nathaniel 
Robert Mason, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Samuel 
Raynor Meaker, A.B., M.D., M.R.C.S. (Histology 
and Embryology); James Howard Means, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Richard Henry Miller, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Frank Roberts Ober, M.D. (Or- 
thopedic Surgery); Charles Leonard Overlander, 
Ph.B., M.D. (Medicine); Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Arthur Pemberton, 
S.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Lawrence Reynolds, 
A.B., M.D. (Roentgenology); Frank Linden Rich- 
ardson, M.D. (Anesthesia); William Bradford 
Robbins, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Ralph Faust 
Shaner, Ph.D. (Histology and Embryology); Albert 
Abraham Shapira, $.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Chan- 
ning Chamberlain Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); Law- 
rence Weld Smith, A.B., M.D. (Pathology); William 
David Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Harry Caesar 
Solomon, $.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); William 
Norweod Souter, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Robert Soutter, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Albert Edward Steele, M.D. (Bacteriology); Mal- 
colm Storer, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology); Douglas 
Armour Thom, M.D. (Psychiatry); James Rock- 
well Torbet, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Robert Henry 
Vose, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Wolfert Gerson 
Webber, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); Frederick 
Lyman Wells, Ph.D. (Experimental Psychopathol- 
egy); Paul Dudley White, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Wade Wright, S.B., M.D. (Industrial Medicine); 
Ernest Boyen Young, A.B., M.D. (Gynecology). 

Assistants: Arthur Wilburn Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. 
(Dermatology); Arlie Vernon Bock, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Frederick Leon Bogan, M.D. (Otology); 
Horace Keith Boutwell, $.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); 
Delos Judson Bristol, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Thomas Eliwood Buckman, A.M., M.D. (Medi- 
ctne); Austin Walter Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Syphil- 
ology); Walter Gustave Otto Christiansen, S.B. 
(Pharmacology); William Pearce Coues, M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Ernest GranviHe Crabtree, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Harvard Hersey Crab- 
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tree, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Bronson 
Crothers, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); George Alfred 
Dix, M.D. (Syphilology); Joseph Leo Dowling, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Harold Burney Eaton, M.D. 
(Neurology); Martin Joseph English, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Harry Paul Finck, A.B., M.D. (Otol- 
ogy); Maurice Fremont-Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Henry Warren George (Pharmacology); John 
Joseph Gilbert, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynecology); Edwin 
Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Roger Col- 
gate Graves, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Francis Cooley Hall, Litt.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Burton Everett Hamilton, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); Torr 
Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy); Ralph 
Augustus Hatch, $.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Otto 
John Hermann, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); James Lin- 
coln Huntington, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Fred- 
erick Carpenter Irving, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Delbert Linscott Jackson, 5.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Chester Morse Jones, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Foster Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Odstetrics); 
Robert Ward Lamson, A.M. (Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene); Thomas Hinckley Lanman, A.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); George Adams 
Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Gacar Raoul 
Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary surgery); 
Joseph Michael Looney, A.B., M.D. (Biological 
Chemistry); Oliver Ames Lothrop, A.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Donald John MacPherson, $S.B., M.D. (Neu- 
ropathology); Henry Chase Marble, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Reginald Dimock Margeson, M.D. 
(Anatomy); Nathaniel Robert Mason, A.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Hugo Mella, M.D. (Neurology and 
Neuropathology); Adelbert Samuel Merrill, M.D. 
(Surgery); Hyman Morrison, A.B. M.D. (Medi- 
cine); William Reid Morrison, A.B., M.D. (Anat- 
omy); John Jamieson Morton, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Donald Munro, A.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); Francis Chandler. Newton, M.D. 
(Roentgenology); William Richard Ohler, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Everard Lawrence Oliver, M.D. 
(Dermatology); Charles William Peabody, A.B., 
M.D. (Anatomy); Martin William Peck, $.B., M.D. 
(Psychiatry); Charles Terrell Porter, S.B., M.D, 
(Otology); Francis Minot Rackemann, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Edward Peirson Richardson, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D. (Gen- 
ito-Urinary Surgery); Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, 
$.B., Ph.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); 
Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., M.D. (Gynecol- 
ogy); Fred Albert Simmons, Ph.B., M.D. (Otology); 
George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, S.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); John Baker Swift, A.B., 
M.D. (Obstetrics); Lloyd James Thompson, A.B., 
M.D. (Psychiatry); Robert Matthew Thomson 
(Applied Physiology); Raymond Stanton Titus, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, A.B., 
M.D. (Otology); Schichi Uyematsu, M.D. (Neuro- 
pathology); Beth Vincent, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gyn- 
ecology); Harry Weiss, C.E., Ph.D (Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); George Benjamin White, 
Ph.D. (Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); John 
Thomas Williams, M.D. (Gynecology); Paul Rich- 
mond Withington, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); George 
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Henry Wright, D.M.D. (Laryngology); Edward 
Lorraine Young, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Alumni Assistants: George Parkman Denny, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Thomas Rodman Goethals, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harry Archibald Nissen, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine). 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Mark Reuben Everett, 
$.D. (Biological Chemistry); Victor Clarence Jacob- 
son, $.B., M.D. (Pathology); Thomas Kinsman 
Richards, A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Research Fellows: George Gorham DeBord, S.M. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Henry Lyman, 
A.B., M.D. (Biological Chemistry). 

Teaching Fellows: Charles Sidney Burwell, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); McKeen Cattell, S.B., Ph.D. 
(Pharmacology); Leo Max Davidoff (Histology); 
Floyd De Eds, A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Walter 
Wendell Fray, S.M. (Bacteriology); Fred Reece 
Griffith, Jr., A.M. (Physiology); Cyrus Cressey 
Sturgis, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); Henry Orr Veach, 
S.B. (Physiology); Edward Gilmay Waters, Ph.B. 
(Histology); Hilding Berglund, M.D. (Research As- 
sistant in Biological Chemistry). 





Graduate Courses in Medicine. 


Ass ciates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); George Washington Wales Brews- 
ter, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Codman Cobb, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Frederic Jay Cotton, 
AM., M.D. (Surgery); John Henry Cunningham, 
Jr., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Lincoln Davis, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis Patten Emerson, 
M.D. (Otology); William Edward Faulkner, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Walter Elmore Fernald, M.D., 
A.M. (Psychiatry); Joel Ernest Goldthwait, S.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Allen Greenwood, M.D, 
(Ophthalmology); Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Joshua Clapp Hubbard, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); William Fletcher Knowles, M.D. (Otology); 
Walter Brackett Lancaster, A.B., M.D. (Ophthal- 
mology); Richard Frothingham O'Neil, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank Painter, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George Loring Tobey, 
Jr., M.D. (Otology); Harvey Parker Towle, A.B., 
M.D. (Dermatology); David Harold Walker, M.D. 
(Otology); Hugh Williams, A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Instructors: Harold Woods Baker, .S.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Gordon Perry, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
g logy); Frank Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. (Electro- 
therapeutics); John Bromham Hawes, 2d, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Thomas Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Proctology); William Augustus Hinton, S.B., M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Ralph Clinton 
Larrabee, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar Richard- 
son, M.D. (Pathology); Mark Homer Rogers, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); James Warren Sever, 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Franklin Warren White, 
$.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Percival Williams, 
M.D. (Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Edward Keith Ellis, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); John Greenwood Jennings, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); William Holbrook Lowell, M.D. 
(Opht*:almology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, M.D. 
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(Ophthalmology); Daniel Francis Mahoney, M.D. 
(Surgery); Charles Galloupe Mixter, S.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Hugo Bruno Charles Riemer, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); George Hale Ryder, Ph.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Henry Burt Stevens, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology). 

Assistants: Philip Challis Bartlett, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., M.D. (Medicine): 
Dana Warren Drury, M.D. (Otology); Cleaveland 
Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); Harold Elmer Foster, 
M.D. (Neurology); Somers Fraser, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); James Murry Gallison, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Harry Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Walter Alden Griffen, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Alexander MacMillan, M.D. (Roent- 
genology); Hugo Mella, M.D. (Neurology); William 
Jason Mixter, $.B., M.D. (Surgery); Lesley Hinck- 
ley Spooner, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Isaac Chand- 
ler Walker, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Irving James 
Walker, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Wyman Whitte- 
more, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel Knight 
Wood, A.B., M.D. (Medicine). 

Fellows in Otology: John Hammond Blodgett, 
M.D., Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D. 

For three years from September 1, 1921: Bancroft 
Beatley, Instructor in Education. 


Voted to appoint William Henry Geer 
and John Tucker Murray, members of 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of 
“ducation for one year from September 1, 
1921. 

Voted to proceed to the election. of 
a Professor of Landscape Architecture, to 
serve from September 1, 1921: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Henry Vincent Hubbard was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore for the second 
half of the academic year 1921-22, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 


Exchange Professors with France for 
1921-22. 


Notice has been received from the In- 
spector General of Public Instruction in 
Paris that Professor Roscoe Pound, Ph.D., 
LL.M., LL.D., D.C.L., Carter Professor 
of General Jurisprudence and Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, and Professor Jeremiah 
Denis Matthias Ford, Ph.D., Smith Pro- 
fessor of the French and Spanish Languages, 
have been accepted as Exchange Pro- 
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fessors to the University of Paris for the 
academic year 1921-22. 

Professor Arthur Edwin Kennelly, 
Sc.D., A.M., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, has been appointed Exchange 
Professor to France in the field of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science. 


Meeting of May 23, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 
$20,000 in payment of his bequest “to be added to 
the Thomas Jefferson Coolidge Fund for research 
in physics at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, and 
only the income thereof to be employed.” 

From the estate of Lawrence Eugene Sexton, 
$6931.11 on account of his bequest to establish a 
fund to be known as the Lawrence E. Sexton Fund, 
the annual net income of which is to be used for or 
applied to such one or more of the general or specific 
uses, purposes and objects of Harvard University, 
or of any one or more of its departments, or of any 
kindred and connected use, purpose or object, as 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College may 
in its wise judgment and discretion from time to 
time determine. 

From the estate of Edward C. Pickering $2819.98 
on account of his residuary bequest for the “As- 
tronomical Observatory.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the National Lead Company for the gift of 
$13,858.68 for the study of lead poisoning. 

To Messrs. George R. White and William Whit- 
man for their gifts of $5000 each, to Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham for her gift of $1000, to Mrs. J. 
Nicholas Brown and Mr. William A. Paine for their 
gifts of $500 each, to Mr. Frank B. Bemis for his 
gift of $250 and to Mrs. John Richardson for her 
gift of $100 for the New Laboratory of the Hunting- 
ton Hospital. 

To Mr. John Pierpont Morgan for his gift of 
$2000, to Messrs. James Byrne, Robert P. Perkins 
and Thomas W. Slocum for their gifts of $1000 
each, to Mr. Howard Elliott for his gift of $500, 
and to Mr. Howard Coonley fer his gift of $75 to be 
expended in building up the case system of teaching 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
towards the expenses of alterations in Robinson 
Hall. a 

To the Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for the gift of $1500 for the library of the 
Divinity School and the administration of said 
library. 

To the Hon. Irving Lehman for his gift of $650, 
to Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff for his gift of $250, to 
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Mrs. Joseph M. Herman and Messrs. James N. 
Rosenberg and Louis Ziegel for their gifts of $50 
each toward a certain salary. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1290 
toward salaries in the Department of Physiology. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $100 
toward the general expenses of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. 

To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $323.76 for 
repairing cases in the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $250 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for her gift of $250 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Drs. Judson C. Slack and Ralph E. Gove for 
their gifts of $50 each and to Drs. Charles H. Abbot, 
Frank H. Cushman, Paul B. LeBaron, Harold L. 
Peacock and David F. Spinney for their gifts of #25 
each toward a Fund fer Visiting Committees of the 
Dental School. 

To Mrs. Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of $300, 
to Mr. John M. Longyear for his gift of $100, to 
Messrs. Lawrence Grinnell and John E. Thayer for 
their gifts of $50 each and to Mr. Dudley L. Pick- 
man for his gift of $25 for Peabody Museum ex- 
plorations. 

To Mr. John F. Spence for his gift of $100, to Mr. 
Charles A.Whipple for his gift of $25, and to Messrs. 
Edward C. Stacy and Sterling R. Carrington for 
their gifts of $12.50 each for the loan fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

Toa subscriber for the gift of securities valued at 
$48.88 toward the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

The resignation of Jacob Hugh Jackson as As- 
sistant Professor of Accounting was received and 
accepted to take effect September 1, 1921. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from September 1, 1921: Robert 
Henry Pfeiffer, Assistant in Semitic; James Carfield, 
Instructor in Government; Basil Wrenn Dennis, In- 
structor in Mechanical Engineering; Fabian Vega 
Garcia, Jr., Instructor in Spanish; Paul Henry 
Kelsey, Instructor in Spanish; Barnett Fred Dodge, 
Lecturer on Chemical Engineering. 

From May 15, 1921-September 1, 1922: Henry 
Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Medical School. 

For three years from September 1, 1921: Carroll 
William Dodge, Instructor in Botany. 


Voted to appoint Henry Lyman, a 
member of the Boylston Medical Com- 
mittee in place of William F. Whitney, 
deceased. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for the 
academic year 1921-22 to Professor 
Oliver M. W. Sprague, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Assistant Professors Andrew W. Sellards 
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and Ernest W. Goodpasture for the 
academic year 1921-22. 


Meeting of June 13, 1921, 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $148,287.83 
additional. 

From the estate of Charles Church Drew, $4000 
additional on account of his bequest to Harvard 
University. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of $75,300.18 
in cash and securities valued at $1723.68 toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. Sa 

To Mrs. Andrew G. Webster for her gift of $500! 
to establish “The Major Harrison Briggs Webster, 
U.S. A. Scholarship” in memory of her son, Harri- 
son Briggs Webster of the Class of 1905, in accord- 
ance with the terms of her letter of June 4, 1921. 

To Mrs. Lester Leland for her gift of $1090, to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall for their gift of 
$1000, to an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 
and to Mr. and Mrs. William L. Putnam for their 
gift of $500 for the New Laboratory of the Hunting- 
ton Hospital. 

To Mr. Harry Sachs for his gift of $1000, to 
Messrs. Arthur Sachs and Samuel Sachs for their 
gifts of $500 each, to Messrs. Walter E. Sachs and 
Howard J. Sachs for their gifts of $250 each, to Mrs. 
Ralph E. Forbes for her gift of $200, and to Messrs. 
Arthur Lehman and Robert Lehman for their gifts 
of $100 each for the Fogg Museum Equipment and 
Emergency Fund. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$2500 for instruction in Municipal Government and 
to Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and Clarke 
Thomson for their gifts of $625 each toward sup- 
porting the Bureau of Municipal Research in con- 
nection with the course in Municipal Government. 

To the Friendship Fund, Inc., for the gift of 
$1250 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Gardiner Howland Shaw for his gift’ of 
$1000 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Phillipe B. Marcou for his gift of $1000 
to establish the Jeremy Belknap Prize Fund, a 
prize of $50 to be awarded annually therefrom. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$898.12 for five scholarships. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
8100 toward the scholarship for 1920-21. 

To Messrs. William H. Claflin, Jr., Augustus 
Hemenway, Henry Hornblower, T. Mitchell 
Prudden and Mrs. Thomas E. Whiting for their 
gifts of $100 each, to Mr. Samuel D. Stevens for his 
gift of $50, and to Messrs. Bronson M. Cutting and 
Frank E. Guernsey for their gifts of $25 each for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 


To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for his gift of $500 
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for the purchase of a mineralogical microscope for 
the Department of Mineralogy and Petrography. 

To Mr. M. Douglas Flattery for his gift of $500 
for the New Endowment Fund of the Huntington 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Frank W. Kaan for his gift of $500 to be 
added to the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund of the 
Class of 1883. 

To Professor James R. Jewett for his gift of $400 
for a certain salary for 1921-22. 

To Messrs. E. W. Hulet and Thomas H. White 
for their gifts of $150 each and to Mr. Robert 
Amory for his gift of $75 to be expended in building 
up the case system of teaching in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Louis E. Kirstein for his gift of $150, to 
Mr. S. Marcus Fechheimer for his gift of $100 and 
to Mr. Al. A. Rosenbush for his gift of $50 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift of 
$200 for a fellowship in History. 

To Mr. Robert F. Herrick for his gift of $200 for 
a Research Bureau in Government. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for “The 
Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard Uni- 
versity for Immediate Use.” 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George Schune- 
mann Jackson, Robert A. Jackson and.Mrs. Ralph 
B. Williams for their additional gift of $57.50 for 
the George Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $100, to 
Mr. George E. Cole for his gift of $50, to Mr. 
Albert P. Everts for his gift of $25 and to Mr. 
Whitcomb B. Fairfield for his gift of $5 for the loan 
fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Dr. F. Chester Durant for his gift of $50, to 
Drs. Arthur J. Oldham and Chauncey N. Lewis for 
their gifts of $25 each, to Drs. Walter H. Chambers, 
Allen M. Johnson and Joseph W. Nevins for their 
gifts of $12.50 each toward a Fund for Visiting 
Committees of the Dental School. 

To Drs. Henry C. Spencer and Charles E. Stevens 
for their gifts of $25 each for the Harvard Dental 
Alumni Endowment Fund. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $30 to be 
added to the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852, 

To Dr. Benjamin H. Codman for his gift of 825 
in memory of Dr. John T. Codman for “The Eugene 
Hanes Smith Scholarship.” 

To Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$12.90 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Walter A. Robinson for his gift of four 
large-scale maps of sections of the western battle 
front prepared by the French Government and 
given to the Library by Mr. Robinson in memory of 
his son, Lt. Warren E. Robinson. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect July 1, 1921: Percival Bailey, as 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Charge of the Labora- 
tory of Surgical Research. 

To take effect September 1, 1921: Wolcott 
Dennis, as Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 13—August 14, 1921: Emmett Kir- 
kendall Carver, Assistant to tte Director of the Wol- 
cott Gibbs Laboratory. 

For one year from September 1, 1921: Proctors: 
J. W. Angell, W. A. I. Anglin, E. R. Beeler, A. 
Burkhard, G. C. Caner, B. E. Carter, J. Cohen, R. 
Demos, R. M. Eaton, F. C. Fishback, H. G. Frame, 
G. L. Howe, J. G. King, Jr.. C. R. Larrabee, D. 
Leighton, E. A. McCouch, W. © McCurdy, C. 
Mellen, Jr., H. F. Nehlsen, F. O. Noble, J. T. 
Noonan, F. E. Parker, Jr., F. V. Peale, K. F. Simp- 
son, J. L. Snider, A. E. Taff, T. R. Thayer, J. R. 
Tolbert, Jr., J. L. Walsh, F. J. Wilder, T. Wilson, 
A. W. Wright. 

Assistants: Eugene Arcadi Nebolsine, in Civil 
Engineering; Charles Walbridge Brown, in Chemis- 
try; William Arthur Ives Anglin, in Municipal 
Government; Edward Parker Furber, Roger Hewes 
Wells, Earl Leon Shoup, John Ulric Nef, in Govern- 
ment; J. Nelson Spaeth, to the Director of the Har- 
vard Forest; Lawrence Percival Hall, in Chemistry; 
Norman Carter Fassett, in Botany; Frederick 
Glover White, David Mason Little, Jr., Willard 
Connely, Robert Silliman Hillyer, Earl Franklin 
Wood, Henry Fisk Carlton, Kenneth Irving Brown, 
Grant Hyde Code, Kenneth Payson Kempton, 
Harold Cook Binkley, Jess Hamilton Jackson, 
Robert Earle Bacon, in English. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Maynard Fred Jordan, 
in Astronomy; George Hugh Reid, Willis Clark 
Mendum, in Chemistry; George Burrill Ray, Sher- 
burne Friend Cook, Albert Edward Longley, in 
Botany. 

Instructors: Bremer Whidden Pond, in Landscape 
Architecture; Stephen Francis Hamblin, in Horti- 
culture; Frank Stanton Cawley, in German; Stuart 
Mason, in Mus.:; Brewer Goddard Whitmore, in 
Government; Robert Louis Masson, James Mel- 
bourne Shortliffe, William Arthur Berridge, in 
Economics; J. Nelson Spaeth, in Lumbering; Robert 
Wheaton Coues, Atherton Noyes, in English. 

Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics: James Hart, William Arthur Berridge, 
Karl Worth Bigelow, Elmo Paul Hohman, James 
Waterhouse Angell, Norman John Silberling. 

Charles Augustus Whittemore, Lecturer on the 
Mechanical Plant of Buildings. 

Henry Barrett Huntington, Visiting Lecturer on 
English. 

Francis Baring Foster, Manager of the Harvard 
Union. 

For three years from September 1, 1921: Richard 
Stockton Mvriam, Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Government and 
Economics; Rufus Stickney Tucker, Instructor in 
Economics and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Gorernment and Economics; Philip Duncan Wilson 
and Elliott C:rr Cutler, Austructors in Surgery; 
Edward Clark Streeter, Lecturer on the History of 
Medicine; Percy Goldthwaite Stiles, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology. 


Voted to appoint George Cheever 
Shattuck Assistant Professor of Tropical 
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Medicine for one year from September 1, 
1921. 

Voted to appoint Miriam Feronia Car- 
penter Registrar and Adviser of Women 
in the Graduate School of Education from 
September 1, 1921. 

Voted to nominate Francis Weld Pea- 
body to serve in charge of the City Hospi- 
tal Medical Service. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Richmond Keith Kane, George 
Owen, Jr., and Arthur Edmund McLeish, 
Jr., as undergraduate members of the 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1921-22. 


Meeting of June 21, 1921. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Elliot C. Lee, $50,750 to be 
invested as part of the general funds of the Uni- 
versity, the income alone to be used for the benefit 
of the Harvard Medical School, “‘preferably for the 
same purposes as are set forth in a letter to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College from my 
brother-in-law, Frederick C. Shattuck, under date 
of January 8, 1916, offering said Corporation a gift 
from my sister, Elizabeth Perkins Shattuck.” 

From the estate of John Cowdin, estate formerly 
numbered 15-16 on Charlestown Street, Boston, 
and now numbered 15-16-on Washington Street, 
north Boston valued at $44,000. 

From the estate of Harriet P. Keith, $500, the 
principal and interest to be used by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College as a repayable loan 
fund for the assistance of worthy and needy stu- 
dents in the Harvard Medical School. 


Voted that the President and Fellcws 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mrs. Shelton Hale for her gift of securities 
valued at $3735.32 and $655.26 in cash to found a 
scholarship in memory of her husband, Shelton 
Hale, LL.B., 1916, to beheld in trust upon the 
terms and conditions as set forth in her letter of 
June 3, 1921. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5009, the 
second payment on account of a pledge of $19,009 
a year for five years to establish the Fogg Museum 
Fund for Excavations in Greek lands. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend and to Dr. W. Sturgis 
Bigelow for their gifts of $1000 each for the Surgical 
Laboratory. 
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To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $1000 and 
to Mr. Waddill Catchings for his gift of $250 for 
the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund. 

To Mr. George Gund for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Joseph August for his gift of $25 for the loan 
fund of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $200 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the publication of “The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics.” 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for his gift of $75 to 
establish two prizes — one of $50 and one of $25 in 
the Division of Fine Arts for the year 1920-21. 

To Dr. Arthur A. Libby for his gift of $25 toward 
a Fund for Visiting Committees of the Dental 
School. 


The resignation of Ray Waldron Pen- 
tengill as Instructor in German was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1921. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From July 1, 1921-September 1, 1922: Lawrence 
Turner Fairhall, Instructor in Applied Physiology; 
Charles Curtis Eaton, Superintendent of the Library 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration. 

For one year from September 1, 1921: Proctor: 
Edward Mikels Ogden. 

Assistants: Walter Barton Leach, Jr., in Govern- 
ment; George Luther Foote, in Music; Walter 
Hamor Piston, Jr., in Musie. 

Instructors: Aaron Paul Pratt, in Public Health 
Administration; John Theodore Krumpelmann, 
in German; Derric Choate Parmenter, in Hygiene 
and Physical Education; Norman Wallace Fradd, in 
Physical Education 

Joseph Lewis Stackpole, Lecturer on Patent Law. 

Curators, College Library: Robert Gould Shaw, of 
the Theatre Collection; Charles Rockwell Lanman, 
Indic Manuscripts; Malcolm Storer, Coins; Ed- 
ward Kennard Rand, Manuscripts; Frederick 
Adams Woods, Portuguese History; Clarence Mac- 
donald Warner, Canadian History and Literature; 
Henry Goddard Leach, Scandinavian History and 
Literature; Charles Lyon Chandler, South American 
History and Literature; Thomas Barbour, Books 
Relating to the Pacific; Harold Wilmerding Bell, 
Numismatic Literature; Philip Ainsworth Means, 
Books Relating to Andean History and Literature; 
Matthew Lewis Crosby, Books in Spanish; Edward 
Allen Whitney, the World War Collection. 

Daniel Joseph Kelly, Assistant Director of Physi- 
eal Education; Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, 
Secretary to the Department of Physical Education. 


Medical School. 


Paul Frederitk Orr, Charles Follen Folsom Teach 
tng Fellow in Preventive Medicine; Harold Went- 
worth Stevens, Assistant in Industrial Medicine; 
Robert Stanley Quinby, Instructor in the Practice of 
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Industrial Medicine; Derric Choate Parmenter, 
Assistant in Industrial Medicine; John Patriek 
Meade, Instructor in Industrial Safety; William 
Irving Clark, Jr., Lecturer on Health Administration 
in Industry; Erwin Schell, Lecturer on Industrial 
Operation; John Albert Key, Instructor in Applied 
Physiology; Arthur Brewster Emmons, Director of 
Harvard Mercantile Health Work and Instructor in 
the Practice of Industrial Medicine; Louis Riley 
Daniels, Instructor in the Practice of Industrial 
Medicine; Frederic Jay Cotton, Instructor in In- 
dustrial Surgery; Clarence Charles Burlingame, 
Lecturer on Health Administration in Industry. 


Dental School. 


Adelbert Fernald, D.M.D., Instructor in Ortho- 
dontia and Assistant Librarian and Curator of the 
Dental Museum. 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Horatio Le 
Seur Andrews, D.M.D., Walter Irving Ashland, 
D.M.D., Walter Irving Brigham, D.M.D., Ernest 
Earle Carle, D.M.D., Harry Sylvester Clark, S.B., 
D.M.D., Arthur Sylvester Crowley, D.M.D., Ralph 
Corydon Curtis, D.M.D., Nathan Anthory Estes, 
D.M.D., Henry Gilman, A.B., D.M.D., James 
Edward Heap, D.M.D., Edward Charles Hoey, 
D.M.D., Allan Macfarlan Johnson, A.B., D.M.D., 
Arthur Allen Libby, D.M.D., Sterling Nye Love- 
land, D.M.D., Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D., 
Joseph Totten Paul, D.M.D., Harold Lee Peacock, 
D.M.D., Frank Perrin, D.M.D., Charles Gilman 
Pike, D.M.D., Frank Packard Simpson, D.M.D.; 
William Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D,, David 
Frederick Spinney, D.M.D., Roger Browne Taft, 
D.M.D., Frank Turner Taylor, D.M.D., John 
Talbot Timlin, D.M.D., Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
D.M.D., Stuart Hamilton Vaughan, D.M.D., 
Eugene Barry Wyman, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles Wit- 
liam Berry, S.B., D.M.D., Arthur Leo Cavanagh, 


-D.M.D., Walter Harlow Chambers, D.M.D. 


Instructors in Orthodontia: Fred Ralph Blumen- 
thal, D.M.D., Cleophas Paul Bonin, D.M.D., Ralph 
Edward Gove, D.M.D., Horace Leonard Howe, 
D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D., Frank Herbert 
Leslie. D.M.D., Joseph Aloysius Ring, D.M.D., 
Oliver Perry Wolfe, D.M.D. 

Instructor in Inlay Work: Amos Irving Hadley, 
D.M.D. 

Instructor in Roentgenology: Earle Clinton Cume 
mings, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Oral Hygiene: Edward Melville 
Quinby, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.M.D., Benjamin 
Tishler, D.M.D. 

Assistant in Oral Hygiene: Russell Bailey Mac- 
farlane, D.M.D. 


Voted to make the following changes of 
titles: Charles Galloupe Mixter from 
Clinical Assistant in Surgery, Courses for 
Graduates, to Instructor in Surgery, 
Courses for Graduates; Wallace Osgood 
Fenn from Instructor in Physiology to 
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Instructor in Physiology and Applied 
Physiology. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for the 
year 1921-22, and it was voted to ap- 
point them: Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Dean, Robert DeCourcy Ward, Roger 
Irving Lee, Wilbur Cortes Abbott, Harold 
Hitchings Burbank, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
George Harold Edgell. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, May 9, 1921. 


The following eighteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Bradford, Davis, 
Elliott, Greene, Hallowell, Higginson, 
Lee, Mack, Morgan, Roosevelt, Sedgwick, 
Swayze, W. R. Thayer, Thomas, Wig- 
glesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of September 24, 1920, electing Maurice 
DeWulf Professor of Philosophy, to serve 
from September 1, 1921, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 25, and May 7, 1921, 
appointing for one year from September 
1, 1921: William Lorenzo Moss, Assistant 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene; for three years from September 
1, 1921: Henry Carlton Smith, Assistant 
Professor of Dental Chemistry; for one 
year from April 1, 1921: Jacques Bronfen- 
brenner, Assistant Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; for three years 
from September 1, 1920: Harry Caesar 
Solomon, Instructor in Psychiatry; for 
three years from Spetember 1, 1921: 
Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., Instructor in 
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Otology; Philip Hammond, Instructor in 
Otology; Frederick Stanford Burns, In- 
structor in Dermatology; Robert Montra- 
ville Green, Instructor in Anatomy; 
George Winslow Holmes, Instructor in 
Roentgenology, Frederick Taylor Lord, 
Instructor in Medicine; George Strong 
Derby, Assistant Professor of Ophthal- 
mology; Alfred Clarence Redfield, As- 
sistant Professor of Physiology; Joseph 
Charles Aub, Assistant Professor of Ap- 
plied Physiology; William Carter Quinby, 


Assistant Professor of Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, 
Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology; 


James Homer Wright, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pathology; appointing the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board of the Graduate School of 
Education for 1921-22: Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Dean, George Ellsworth John- 
son, Alexander James Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, John Marks Brewer; 
appointing Bancroft Beatley, Instructor 
in Education for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1921; William Henry Geer and 
John Tucker Murray members of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation for one year from September 1, 
1921; and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 25, and May 7, 1921, 
electing Alexander Forbes, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1921; Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
Professor of Landscape Architecture, to 
serve from September 1, 1921, and said 


Inglis, 


votes were laid over under the rules. 
Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected the fol- 
lowing Inspectors of Polls for the Election 
of Overseers on next Commencement 
Day: Principal Inspector: Dulley P. 
Ranney, Class of 1912; Assfstant Inspec- 
tors: Class of 1911: Harris H. Gilman, 
Class of 1912: Oscar Haussermann, Ray- 
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mond S$. Wilkins, Samuel C. Bennett, Jr., 
Samuel Mixter, George D. Hayward, Dr. 
Thomas H. Laninan, Ralph C. Piper, 
Henry E. Reeves, W. Philip Tobey, 
Charles W. Hubbard, Frederic Gooding; 
Class of 1913: Roger W. Bennett, James 
J. Minot, Jr., Richard C. Evarts, William 
B. Nash, George Sturgis, A. Louis 
Moeldner, Roland B. Batchelder, John 
B. Cummings; Class of 1914: Nelson 
Curtis, Jr., Russell H. Kettell, Theodore 
B. Pitman, Charles G. Squibb, C. Sin- 
clair Weeks, Gordon Curtis; Class of 1915: 
Francis W. Capper. 

The Board also voted that the President 
of the Board be authorized to make addi- 





tions to, and fill any vacancies that may 
arise in, the office of the Inspectors of 
Polls for the Election of Overseers on 
next Commencement Day. 

Dr. Bradford presented a report from 
the Committee to Visit the Chemical 
Laboratory, calling especial attention to 
the serious condition of the equipment in 
chemistry in Boylston Hall, and after 
debate thereon the Board adopted the 
following vote: The Board of Overseers 
appreciates the deplorable condition of 
the equipment in Chemistry, and recog- 
nizes the imperative and immediate need 
of additional laboratories. 

Mr. Roosevelt presented a brief report 
from the Committee on Military Science 
and Tactics, informing the Board that 
the Corporation had made an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to assure the continuation 
of the instruction in Military Science. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 10, 1921. 
The following fifteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Bradford, Lee, 
Swayze, Davis, Mack, W. R. Thayer, 
Greene, Morgan, Thomas, Higginson, 
Sedgwick, Wigglesworth. 
Upon the motion of President Lowell, 
the reading of the record of the previous 
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meeting was omitted, and said record 
was approved, 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Engineer- 
ing School, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting. June 23, 1921. 


The following eighteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Bradford, Lee, 
W. R. Thayer, Davis, Lodge, W. S. 
Thayer, Elliott, Morgan, Thomas, Greene, 
Roosevelt, Wadsworth, Hallowell, Sedg- 
wick, Wigglesworth. 

The reading of the record of the previ- 
ous meeting was omitted, and said record 
was approved. ed 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of April 25 and May 7, 1921, electing 
Alexander Forbes, Associate Professor of 
Physiology, to serve from September 1, 
1921; Henry Vincent Hubbard, Professor 
of Landscape Architecture, to serve from 
September 1, 1921, were taken from the 
table, and the Board voled to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 23, June 13, and June 21, 
1921, appointing Carroll William Dodge, 
Instructor in Botany, for three years from 
September 1, 1921; appointing for three 
years from September 1, 1921, Richard 
Stockton Meriam, Instructor in Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government, and Economics; Rufus Stick- 
ney Tucker, Instructor in Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics; Philip Duncan 
Wilson, and Elliott Carr Cutler, Instruc- 
tors in Surgery; Edward Clark Streeter, 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine; Percy 
Goldthwait Stiles, Assistant Professor of 
Physiology; appointing George Cheever 
Shattuck, Assistant Professor of Tropic ‘ 
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Medicine for one year from September 1, 
1921; Miriam Feronia Carpenter, Regis- 
trar and Adviser of Women in the Graduate 
School of Education from September 1, 
1921; inserting in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue the name of Francis Underwood 
Perry with the Bachelors of Arts, Class of 
1921, who died on March 21, 1921, having 
completed the requirements for his de- 
“gree; amending Statute 12 by adding after 
the words “present and voting thereon” 
the words “save in the case of students 
admitted or placed in a probationary 
standing”; appointing the following per- 
sons as members of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College for the year 
1921-22: Chester Noyes Greenough, 
Dean, Robert DeCourcy Ward, Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, Gregory Paul Baxter, 
Roger Irving Lee, Harold Hitchings 
Burbank, George Harold Edgell; and the 
Board voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 22, 1921, conferring the 
‘following degrees upon the following 
‘persons, recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the Several Departments of 
the University, respectively, and the 
Board voted to consent to the conferring 
of said degrees, and further voted that the 
Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, to 
make such changes as may be found 
necessary and proper to perfect the lists 
of said degree. 

The total number of said degrees is 
1216. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
ports of the Committee to Visit the Pea- 
body Museum and Division of Anthro- 
pology, of the Sub-Committee of the 
Bussey Institute to Visit the Harvard 
Forest, and Dr. W. S. Thayer the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Dental 
School, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee they were ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 
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Curistina H. Baker, R. ’93. 


Judge Frederick Pickering Cabot has 
been reélected a member of the Council 
for eight years. Professor Charles How- 
ard Mcliwain has been elected an Asso- 
ciate for three years to take the place of 
Professor Carver, whose term expired 
this June. Mabel Harris Lyon, ’97 (Mrs. 
David G. Lyon), has been elected Alumnz 
Associate for a term of six years. 

The members of the Academic Board 
appointed for 1921-22, subject to the ex- 
press approval of the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, are Professor 
K. G. T. Webster, chairman, and Pro- 
fessors G. P. Baxter, W. S. Ferguson, C. 
H. Grandgent, W. E. Hocking, G. L. 
Kittredge, W. J. V. Osterhout, E. K. 
Rand, and A. A. Young. 

The new Senior members of Phi Beta 
Kappa are Ellen D. Koopman and Agnes 
M. Rindge. The Phi Beta Kappa Prize 
of $50 for the ranking Junior of those 
elected to membership in the spring was 
awarded to Dorothy Grace Currie. The 
Captain Jonathan Fay Diploma, for the 
member of each graduating class of the 
College, who, in the judgment of the 
Academic Board, has during her whole 
course, by her scholarship, conduct, and 
character, given evidence of the greatest 
promise, and the Captain Jonathan Fay 
Scholarship for such student as the 
Academic Board shall consider most 
worthy of assistance, were awarded to 
Kathleen Ellen Hartwell, ’21. Miss Hart- 
well also received honorable mention in 
the competition for the George B. Sohier 
Prize in Harvard College. The Caroline 
I. Wilby Prize, for the best original work 
in any department, was awarded to Grace 
Lee Nute, A.B. (Smith) 1917, A.M. (Rad- 
cliffe) 1918, Ph.D. 1921, for her doctor's 
dissertation on American Foreign Com- 
merce, 1825-50. 

A scholarship from the appropriation 
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made by Radcliffe College for study in 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole in the summer of 1921 was 
awarded to Madeleine P. Grant, a gradu- 
ate student. The Susan B. Anthony 
Scholarship awarded by the Department 
of Political Science and Government at 
Bryn Mawr College for 1921-22 has been 
awarded to Edna Alvina Cers, 21. A 
scholarship offered for 1921-22 by the 
French Department of Education and the 
Office National des Universites frangaises 
for study in an Ecole Normale was 
awarced to Anastasia B. Connor, ‘19, and 
one for study in a Lycée to Marine Le- 
land, of the Sephomore Class. A fellow- 
ship offered by the Committee for Relief 
in Belgium for advanced study in Belgium 
was awarded to Eleanor W. Allen, ‘18, 
A.M. 1921. 

The experiment of opening the Library 
for two hours each evening having been 
carried out for the half-year, the Council 
voted to continue it during next year. 

The final examinations began on June 
1. The student activities during May 
were limited to a performance of Alfred 
Noyes’s Sherwood Forest by the Idler Club 
on the terrace of Eliot Hall. A large cast 
presented the play with taste and skill. 
Maryalice Secoy was the coach. Eleanor 
Saxe was in charge of costumes and Mary 
Trask in charge of properties. The Senior 
Class was entertained by each of the other 
classes in farewell celebrations. Other- 
wise the emphasis of college life was 
placed upon preparation for the examina- 
tions. 

In May the Radcliffe Club of Boston 
gave a Radcliffe night at the Pop Con- 
certs. Laura Comstock Littlefield, ’04, 
sang two arias, and the Radcliffe Club 
chorus assisted by the Choral Society 
sang Schubert waltzes, a June Rhapsody 
by Mabel W. Daniels, ’00, and college 
songs. About $200 was realized for the 
Endowment Fund. On June 21 the Club 
gave a luncheon in Agassiz House for all 
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former students. At the annual business 
meeting, following the luncheon, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., 
Marguerite Kimball, °04;  vice-pres., 
Caroline L. Humphrey, 98; sec., Bar- 
bara S. Kendall, ’13; treas., Rachel Lewis, 
715; councillors for two years, Frederica 
H. Gilbert, 714, Adelaide Nichols, 16, 
Mrs. Joseph G. Thorp, Sp. The Club 
voted to take $216 from its treasury to- 
ward the expense of a room in Everett 
House or Edmands House for a graduate 
student next year, in memory of Sarah 
Yerxa Mower, ’94. 

The intensive three weeks’ campaign 
for the Endowment Fund among past 
students of Radcliffe netted $229,633.85 
in gifts and pledges. By mid-July this 
was increased to $240,000. As many of 
our special students have not kept the 
College Office informed of their changes 
of address, the full number of past stu- 
dents have not been reached. The En- 
dowment Fund Office hopes that this 
amount, when all are reached, will be 
$300,000. The Class of 1896 have re- 
quested that of the $3250 pledged by 
them, $750 be devoted to a graduate 
dormitory in memory of Carrie Anna 
Harper, 96. The general campaign for 
the Endowment Fund will begin in Oc- 
tobet. Entertainments will, however, be 
held during the summer. A fair was held 
in the Radcliffe grounds on Alumne Day, 
Saturday, June 18, at which a consider- 
able amount was raised for the Fund. 

On Thursday, June 16, was held the 
initial meeting of the new enterprise, the 
Conference of Radcliffe Representatives. 
This organization is based upon the suc- 
cessful alumnz councils at Wellesley, 
Vassar, and Smith. It is composed of 
members from the Governing Boards of 
the College, the Radcliffe Auxiliary, the 
Alumne Association, Radcliffe Clubs, 
and localities not otherwise represented, 
the Alumne publications, the Association 


of Radcliffe Clubs, the Association of 
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Class Secretaries, each graduate and 
undergraduate class, and the Graduate 
Club. Over 75 representatives were pres- 
ent at this first meeting. Professor Sophie 
C. Hart, of Wellesley, presided. The fol- 
lowing topics were considered: “‘ Freedom 
of Speech in the University,” by President 
Eliot; “Undergraduate Liberalism,” by 
Edna A. Cers, president of the Liberal 
Club; “‘ The Housing Problem,” by Anna 
W. Wolbach; “The Relation of Past 
Students to the College,” by Edith G. 
Thacher. At the afternoon session there 
was an hour of general discussion, and a 
talk on “Distinctive Assets of the Col- 
lege,” by the Acting Dean. The College 
invited the representatives to luncheon at 
Eliot and Whitman Halls. Immediately 
after luncheon two stained-glass windows, 
the work of Mary H. Frye, °15-16, con- 
tributed by past residents and friends of 
Bertram and Eliot Halls, in memory of 
Mrs. David P. Kimball, the donor of the 
two halls, were formally presented to the 
College. Miss Erica Thorp, chairman of 
the committee in charge, introduced Pro- 
fessor George H. Palmer, who gave an 
address recalling vividly to those present 
the beautiful personality of Mrs. Kimball. 
At the end of the conference the members 
were taken in automobiles to the home in 
Brookline of Miss Margaret Fish, who 
entertained them at high tea. 

The Committee on Resources met 
Thursday evening, June 16, at Fay House, 
to hear the report of Miss Everett, the 
director of the Endowment Fund. It was 
at the initiative of the Committee on Re- 
sources in June, 1920, that the campaign 
for the Endowment Fund was started. 
The Committee on Resources consists of 
representatives of the Governing Boards, 
the Radcliffe Auxiliary, the Alumne 
Association, and Radcliffe Clubs. 

Radcliffe Class Day was as usual on the 
Friday before Commencement. Many of 
the classes met for luncheons and suppers 
on Alumnze Day, and the Reminiscent 
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Show was given twice in the afternoon 
and evening. Melissa, the Wandering 
Bride, by Alice G. Furley, ’15, and Doris 
Halman, 716, first given in 1915, was re- 
peated by Dorothy Sands, Marion Graves 
Cove, Sibyl Bingham, Doris Halman, 
Barbara Laighton Durant, Dorothy Ellis, 
and Caroline Church. The Crimson Co- 
coanut was given by Ruth Delano, Mary 
Sands, Doris Halman, Rosemary Hogan, 
Frances Tripp, and Frederica Gilbert. 
Mrs. W. 8. Cannon gave a monologue. 
Alice H. Hemmenway, Marguerite Tur- 
ner, Mollie G. Sheppard, Emily C. Reid, 
Marion C. Moreland, and Margaret M. 
Grimshaw, members of the 1911 Glee 
Club, gave medleys in the costumes of 
their time. Zhe Crimson Cocoanut was 
repeated on Monday night for the benefit 
of the Endowment Fund, with the addi- 
tion of Gilbert Cannan’s Everybody's 
Husband, and monologues by Katherine 
Brooks, °15. 

The Rev. Charles O. Judkins, the father 
of the President of the Senior Class, 
preached the sermon at the Baccalaureate 
service on Sunday, June 19, in the First 
Church, Congregational. The Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, pastor of the church, as- 
sisted. The College again would express 
its gratitude to Dr. Calkins for the cour- 
tesy of the hospitality of the church. 

The Radcliffe Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa met on Monday, June 20, and 
elected the following officers: Pres., Edith 
N. Buckingham, °02; vice-pres., Helen 
A. Stuart, ‘91; sec., Caroline B. Shaw, 
01. Eva A. Mooar, ’08, was appointed 
treasurer. 

On Tuesday, June 21, the Association 
of Radcliffe Clubs had a well-attended 
and interesting meeting, at which reports 
were given from the different clubs over 
the country. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held on Wednesday, June 22. Dean 
Chester N. Greenough, of Harvard Col- 
lege, represented the President and Fel- 
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lows of Harvard College upon the stage. 
There were present on tie platform also 
over thirty members of the Harvard 
Faculty, and representatives from the 
Radcliffe College Council and Associates. 
The choir, consisting of the Radcliffe 
Club Chorus and selected voices from 
the Choral Society, sang ‘America the 
Beautiful,” “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” with 
solo by Laura Littlefield, ’04, and the 
College Hymn, Mabel W. Daniels, ’00, 
conductor. Lucy Ward Stebbins, Rad= 
cliffe, 02, Dean of Women at the Uni- 
versity of California, gave the address. 
The degree of A.A. was conferred upon 
three candidates, that of A.B. on ninety- 
eight, that of A.M. on thirty, that of 
D.Sc. on one, and that of Ph.D. on six. 
All these degrees are countersigned by the 
President of Harvard as equivalent to the 
corresponding degree of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Among the gifts that the President an- 
nounced were $50,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. David P. Kimball; $175,000 from 
the estate of Miss Annette P. Rogers, 
subject to an annuity of $8000; $58,000 
in cash and securities received during the 
year from the estate of Charles C. Drew; 
and an anonymous gift of $1000 in United 
States Victory Bonds for the Mary Lowell 
Stone Loan Fund. The Harvard Club 
of San Francisco has presented $500, the 
gift of Dorothea K. Jewett (a former 
recipient of a Harvard Club Scholarship), 
to be known as the Dorothea K. Jewett 
Scholarship. This has been awarded to a 
graduate student from California for the 
coming year. Officers of the Harvard 
Club of Rochester have offered to give a 
scholarship this year to a candidate for 
admission to the Freshman class of Rad- 
cliffe College. 

The business meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumne Association was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon. It was voted to amend 
the constitution so that any one who has 
completed in good academic standing not 
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less than four full courses, or their equiva- 
lent, in the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, or in Radcliffe 
College, shall, upon the graduation of the 
class with which she entered, be eligible 
for associate membership in this Associa- 
tion. It was also voted that honorary 
members be admitted. The following 
officers were elected: Ist vice pres., 
Frances Lee, ’01; recording sec., Abigali 
A. Eliot, ’14; corresponding sec., Martha 
T. Brown, ’07; directors for three years, 
Katharine M. Day, ’14; Mary D. Usher, 
’05; for two years, Ethel A. Dow, ’02; for 
one year, Emilie H. Everett, °10. 

The Alumnez dinner was held the same 
evening in Memorial Hall. There were 
present 289 alumnz and guests, includ- 
ing the speaker of the evening, President 
Neilson of Smith College. The memters 
moved to Sanders Theatre after the din- 
ner, where President Neilson spoke; also 
Miss Park, the new Dean, who takes 
office September 1, the Acting Dean, the 
President, and members of two of the 
celebrating classes, Katharine M. Thomp- 
son, 96, and Marian B. Miller, ’11. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Georce L. Paine, Jr, °22. 


Commencement Weck was inaugurated 
Sunday, June 19, by the Baccalaureate 
Sermon in Appleton Chapel, delivered by 
President Lowell. On Monday evening, 
June 20, the twenty-first annual Senior 
spread was held in Memorial Hall. On 
Tuesday, Class Day, the events of the 
morning, including exercises in Sanders 
Theatre with Dean William Wallace 
Fenn, ’84, Chaplain, and the delivery of 
the Class Oration by William Sumner 
Holbrook, Jr., the Class Poem by Francis 
Wayne MacVeagh, and the Class Ode by 
Leon Auzias de Turenne, were followed 
by “the Tree” and Stadium exercises. 
At the latter David, Thompson Watson 
McCord delivered the Ivy Oration, and 
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the class colors were handed over to the 
Class of 1924. In the evening the cus- 
tomary Class Day spreads were held and 
there was singing on the steps of Widener 
Library by the Alumni Chorus. Thurs- 
day was Commencement Day. 

After a victory in the first baseball 
game against Yale, 4-2, on Tuesday, 
June 21, the series was carried to a suc- 
cessful finish by a defeat of the Yale nine 
on Wednesday, June 22, by a score of 16- 
4. At New Haven, Hobbs, in spite of his 
comparative lack of experience, pitched 
extraordinarily well for Harvard. Janin 
made a home run, and in the second 
game Lincoln, Hallock, and Conlon made 
home runs. The box scores of the two 
games follow. 
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Arthur Joseph Conlon of Winchester, 
Mass., was chosen captain for the 1922 
season. Conlon prepared at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, captained his freshman 
team at the University, and has been a 
regular on the team for two years, playing 
shortstop. 

Previous to the series with Yale, the 
ball team had divided its games between 
victories and defeats. Against Dart- 
mouth, Holy Cross and Amherst, the nine 
made unexpectedly poor showing and was 
defeated by all three. 

In the game following that with Am- 
herst when a defeat of 8-0 was sustained, 
the team pulled itself together and ad- 
ministered a decisive defeat to the Prince- 
ton nine, 8-2, showing the best form of 
the season. Before the next Princeton 
contest, a game was played with the 
Japanese team from Waseda University, 
which proved very nearly the most ex- [| 
citing and the fastest game of the season. 
After ten innings of stiff battle, the Crim- 
son finally won, 6-5. At Princeton the 
team clinched the series by winning the 
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second game by a spectacular rally in the 
ninth inning and bringing in the winning 
runs in the tenth. But on the way home 
from Princeton the team slumped in the 
Brown game and lost 7-3. Between that 
and the Yale game the team won from 
Williams, Fordham and Tufts, and lost 
to the University of Pennsylvania and 
Vermont in very close extra-inning games, 
and to Holy Cross. 

The freshman team, composed of the 
following, Lewis Gordon, c.f., Percy 
Jenkins, s.s., A. S. Rogers, Lf., L. C. 
Larrabee, c., T. M. Carnegie, r.f., F. Hill, 
83b., R. G. Norris, L. B. Lockwood, 1b., 
R. P. Bullard, Harrison Gardner, 2b., 
K. N. Hill, E. L. Gehrke, p., defeated the 
hitherto unbeaten Yale freshman team 
by one run in the tenth inning, 7-6, end- 
ing a season that was otherwise only 
moderately successful. 

Defeat marked the climax of the crew 
season in the race with Yale at New 
London. The Yale crew swept across the 
finish half a length ahead. The race 
throughout was close, with Harvard lead- 
ing during the first part and Yale taking 
the lead and holding it with difficulty till 
the finish. In the freshman race the Yale 
oarsmen defeated the Harvard crew by 
five lengths. In the second crew race 
Harvard registered the only victory for 
that day, defeating Yale by six lengths. 
In the substitutes’ race the Crimson shell 
won by a small margin. 

The line-up for the University crews 
was as follows: 


Harvard 


Stroke. G. M. Appleton, ’22 
7. R.K. Kane, ’22 
Lawrence Terry, ’22 

L. B. McCagg, ’22 
A. H. Ladd, ’23 

M. E. Olmstead, ’21 
. Sherman Damon, ’21 
Bow. H.S. Morgan, ’23 
Cox. E. L. Peirson, 21 


PLEAS: 


Yale 
Stroke. J. Freeman, ’23 
7. 


W. N. Haldeman, ’22 
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6. . S. Payson, 21 
5. L. Gibson, ’22 

4. S. Y. Hord, ’21 

8. B. Russell, ’23 

2. J. L. Carman, ’22 
. W. Leslie, ’22 
Cox. R. Carson, ’21 


Harvard Second 


Stroke. E.S. Matthews, 28 
7. H.H. Fuller, ’23 
6. C.K. Cummings, ’23 
5. T. T. Pond, ’21 
4. N.C. Webb, ’23 
8. R. F. Bradford, ’23 
. B. W. Huiskamp, ’23 
Bow. S.A. Duncan, ’22 
Cox. S. C. Badger, ’23 


Yale Second 
Stroke. W. Cheney, ’22 
F. Spencer, ’22 
6. B. B. Pelly, ’23 
5. W. B. Cowles, ’2) 
4. D. Martin, ’22 
8. R. Dilworth, ’21 
2. B. L. Hemingway, ’21 
Bow. C. V. Whitney, ’22 
Cox. H. B. Hadden, ’21 


Harvard Freshman 
Stroke. Walter Amory 
7. A. L. Hobson 
6. Parker Hamilton 
6. C.J. Hubbard 
4. R.S. Hubbard 
8. B. McK. Henry 
2. R.C. Storey 
Bow. C. H. Hollister 
Cox. B.H. Burnham 


Yale Freshman 


Stroke. S. Ewing 
T. F. B. Haines 
6. J.S. Rockefeller 
5. E.R. Litler 
4. F. Sheffield 
3. L.A. Smith 
2. K. R. Ives 
Bow. J. L. Chamberlain 


The first race of the season after a long 
preliminary practice on the waters of the 
Charles took place against Princeton and 
the Navy on May 7th. Princeton de- 
feated the Olympic Championship Crew, 
leaving Harvard to come in a poor third. 
Following that race and until the race 
with Cornell on the Basin on May 28th, 
shifts in the University crews were fre- 
quent, with particular emphasis laid on 
the selection of a stroke, at which posi- 
tion Sherman Damon, ’21, Lawrence 
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Terry, 22, H. S. Morgan, ’23, and G. M. 
Appleton, 22, were tried. At the same 
time Coach Haines tried experiments 
with a shell with the stroke on, the star- 
board side. Appleton was finally chosen 
as the most promising stroke oar, and he 
maintained his position for the rest of the 
season. Coach Howe, on the other hand, 
appeared satisfied with the freshman crew, 
which had defeated Princeton over the 
two mile course, and he made no changes 
in the crew. Walter Amory of Walpole, 
N.H., the 150-pound stroke of the crew, 
was unanimously elected captain a week 
after the race. 

In the regatta with M.I.T., on May 
21, the University crew came in ahead by 
three lengths of open water, while the 
second University crew raced to a dead 
heat. At the same time the Sophomore 
class crew, which had won the class crew 
championship, defeated the Yale class 
champions, also a sophomore crew, by 
three lengths. In this race the Sopho- 
more crew looked so good that Coach 
Haines shifted four of its members to the 
second University Crew. Cornell in her 
race against the University on May 28th, 
at the end of the three day spring regatta, 
came home the winner, but lost the fresh- 
man race to the 1924 crew. The same day 
the second University crew and the Uni- 
versity 150-pound crew entered races at 
the American Henley in Philadelphia, 
and lost. After very careful watching, 
Coach Haines decided to take the crews 
to Red Top with the same seating ar- 
rangements as there had been in the races 
with Cornell. Owing to an injury, H. R. 
Atkinson, ’21, who rowed bow on the 
Second Crew, was unable to row against 
Yale. His place was taken by S. A. Dun- 
can, 22, whose place on the substitute 
crew was filled by L. B. LaFarge, 22. 

When W. J. Bingham, ’16, was called 
upon to coach the Harvard track team it 
was expected that the salvation of the 
team lay in the development of second 
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and third place men. And so it proved 
in the meets against Yale, Princeton and 
in the Intercollegiates. One week before 
the meet with Yale, the team defeated 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
69-48, showing superior balance all round. 
Before the Yale meet very strenuous 
work-outs were held with the result that 
the team came out of the Yale meet hav- 
ing suffered defeat by only about eight 
points, 621/3 to 542/3. This was the 
closest score since 1915, and was due to 
the tremendous spirit aroused in the track 
men themselves. In the 440 yard run 
Harvard gained the first three places with 
Bayard Wharton, °22, Richard Chute, 
°22, and R. N. Johnson, ’22. In the high 
hurdles likewise there were upsets; after 
C. G. Krogne3s, 21, and R. S. Whitney, 
°22, had failed to qualify in the trials, 
C. R. Hauers, ’23, won, in time that he 
never before or again reached. In this 
meet E. O. Gourdin, ’21, set a new record 
of 24 feet 4 inches in dual meet and Har- 
vard broad-jump. 

A week later the value of Coach Bing- 
ham’s work was again exhibited when the 
Harvard runners won from Princeton by 
one point, 59 to 58. Gourdin, by jumping 
24 feet 6 inches set a new Intercollegiate 
broad-jump record. Unexpected strength 
in the field events, Harvard piling up 31 
points in these to 14 for Princeton, helped 
to offset weaknesses in the track events. 

Again in the following week the team 
proved unexpectedly powerful. In the 
trial heats for the Intercollegiates, held 
this year in the Stadium, the University 
led in the number of men qualified with 
11. California stood second with 10. In 
the finals next day Harvard amassed 27 
points, losing to the Californian athletes 
by one-half point. 

Gourdin by his showing in the New 
England Amateur Athletic Union Cham- 
pionships, held in the Stadium on June 
18th, was picked as one of the four men to 
represent the New England Athletic As- 
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sociation in the National Athletic Asso- 
ciation Championships in California in 
July. 

James Randolph Tolbert, Jr., °22, of 
Hobart, Oklahoma, was elected to cap- 
tain the track team for 1921-22. He 
came to the University in 1919 as an un- 
classified student and was ineligible for 
the team then. This past year he played 
brilliantly as guard on the football team, 
and guard on the basketball team, of 
which he was captain during the latter 
part of the season. During the season he 
put the shot, winning two first places, 
against Technology and Princeton, and 
winning seconds in all the other dual 
meets and gaining fourth place in the 
Intercollegiates. 

The freshman track team suffered an 
unhappy season, having very little good 
material from which to draw. Exeter 
swamped the team 73 1/2 to 34 1/2, like- 
wise Yale 81 1/2 to 35 1/2, and Princeton 
96 5/6 to 20 1/6. The freshmen were out- 
classed in the latter meets in almost every 
event. 

The only minor sport teams to continue 
their activities into the late spring were 
the tennis teams and the lacrosse teams. 
Out of thirteen matches played during 
the 1921 season, the University tennis 
team won ten, ending with a 5-4 victory 
over Yale. Princeton was one of the 
three to claim victories, winning 5-4 for 
the third successive year by that score. 

After the season, Morris Duane, ’23, 
who had played a brilliant but erratic 
game in both singles and doubles, was 
elected to lead the team for 1922. Duane, 
J. B. Fenno, ’21, E. W. Feibleman, 
21, and R. N. Bradley, ’22, were chosen 
as the University entrants in the Inter- 
collegiate Tournament at the Union 
Cricket Club, Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
at the end of June. 

During 1921 the lacrosse team won 
three of its seven games played. Al- 
though the team showed steady improve- 
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ment toward the close of the season it met 
defeat 3-0 at the hands of Yale. Before 
that it had won from the University of 
Pennsylvania 4-2, and from Cornell 7-3. 
The main reason for the mediocre achieve- 
ment of the team was its complete lack of 
any offensive strength. T. C. Pratt, °22, 
captain-elect for 1921-22, at goal, C. A. 
Tierney, °22, at coverpoint, C. L. Nun- 
neker, °22, at out-home, and D. H. 
Treanor, 2E.S., were the most conspicu- 
ous players on the team. 

Events at the Harvard Union became 
more infrequent as the college year drew 
to a close. Three men spoke to audiences 
there before the program was finished,— 
Henry Clay on “The English Industrial 
Situation,” E. A. Filene, on “The Busi- 
ness Man’s Point of View of the European 
Situation,” and President-Elect J. R. 
Angell of Yale. As at present planned the 
program of speakers next year at the 
Union will be more elaborate than during 
the past year, and will include Marshal 
Foch, John W. Davis, former Ambassador 
to England, Irvin S. Cobb, J. C. Squires 
of the “London Mercury,” Alfred E. 
Zimmern, English historian, and the In- 
dian Strongheart. 

For its twenty-second production the 
Dramatic Club presented three short 
plays: “‘Hagoromo,” a Japanese “Noli” 
product; “The Blind,” a tragedy by 
Maeterlinck; and “Wurzel-Flummery,” 
a farce by A. A. Milne, Editor of “ Punch.” 
As a result of its spring competitions the 
Dramatic Club also elected the following 
men: Acting: George Moss Kendall, *2', 
of Bridgewater; William Chapin Jackson, 
22, of Darien, Conn.; and Randal Cay- 
ford Burrell, Uncl., of Newton. Stage: 
Hilding Fridtjof Conrad Hanson, ’23, of 
Exeter, N.H.; Joseph Stanislaus Jab- 
lonski, °23, of Rochester, N.Y.; and 
William Howell Wells, 23, of Montclair, 
N.J. Lighting: Clifford Warren Smith, 
724, of New York, N.Y. Orchestra: 
Malcolm Lowell McElroy, '23, of Cin- 
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cinnati, O.; and Howard Magoun Forbes, 
22, of Cambridge. Business and Pub- 
licity: Paul Emory Jones, ’22, of Milford; 
Morison Blake, ’23, of Concord; and 
William Thomas Salter, ’22, of Milton. 
In addition to the above, Marshall Ayres 
Best, °23, of Evanston, Illinois, was 
elected because of his general good work 
in connection with the production. 

Among the important and noteworthy 
awards of prizes during the late spring 
were the Lee Wade, the Boylston and the 
Bowdoin awards. The first of these, a 
prize of $50.00, went to Eliot Dole 
Hutchinson, ’22, of Lowell, who recited 
“The Common Man” by Charles E. 
Jefferson. The only first Boylston elocu- 
tion prize awarded was given to Edward 
Augustus Weeks, Jr., ’22, of Elizabeth, 
N.J., for an excellent recital of Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Wee Willie Winkie.” Boylston 
prizes of $20.00 each went to Benjamin 
Arthur Trustman, ‘22, of Boston, Harry 
Starr, 21, of Gloversville, N.Y., and 
Clyde William Phelps, '22, of Rockford, 
Ill. 

John Farquhar Fulton, Jr., ’22, of Saint 
Paul, Minn., performed an unusual feat 
by winning for the second time the first 
prize in the historic Bowdoin competi- 
tions for “Dissertations in English.” 
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Last year he entered two separate theses, 
and won both first and second prizes with 
them. The award was $250.00 and a 
medal. His subject this year was “The 
Physiology of Novocaine.” Second prize 
was won by Robert Amory Thorndike, 
21, of Boston, and third by Franklin 
Samuel Pollak, ’23, of New York City. 
George Van Siclen Smith, ’22, of Rich- 
mond Hill, Long Island, took both Bow- 
doin prizes for dissertations in Greek and 
Latin. 

The Helen Choate Bell prize of $275.00, 
founded in 1920 in memory of Mrs. Bell 
of Boston, and withheld last year, was 
awarded for the first time to John Edwin 
Bakeless, 2G, Bloomsburg, Pa., for the 
best essay on a subject in American liter- 
ature. 

Two groups of University men sailed 
in June for activities in Europe during 
part or all of the summer. A group of 
eight Harvard men went over as part of 
an Intercollegiate Reconstruction Unit to 
work in the devastated areas of France. 
The University men are: G. W. Blow, 
2G.B., P. L. Cheney, ’21, C. B. Crockett, 
E.S., C. P. Fordyce, ’23, R. J. Giddings, 
2S.L.A., Francis Head, 2S.L.A., S. R. 
McCandless, 25.L.A., and R. B. Meicalf, 
"28. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors shou!d rest with the Editor. 

*4* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed 

** Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes, 


*,* The name of the State is omitted in case cf 
towns in Massachusetts. 


1860. 
Joun T. Morse, JR., Sec., 
16 Fairfield St., Boston. 

George Henry Whittemore was born 
in Boston, August 19, 1839, the eldest of 
the six children of George W. and Sonia 
H. (Richardson) Whittemore. It was 
shortly after 1640 that Thomas Whitte- 
more came over from Hitchin, Hertford- 
shire, England, and settled at Mystic Side 
in Malden (hard-by Boston). From him 
George Henry was descended in the 
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seventh generation. On his mother’s side 
he was descended from Henry Dunster, 
the first President of Harvard College. 
Probably the most picturesque figure 
among his forbears is that of a certain 
stalwart Puritan farmer, Samuel Whitte- 
more, whose vigorous achievements are 
commemorated by the inscription upon a 
massive granite block which stands within 
a few feet of the roadside in Arlington. 
Here one may read that “‘near this spot” 
on the famous nineteenth day of April, 
1775, the said Samuel, being then in his 
eightieth (it should say, seventy-ninth) 
year, “killed three British soldiers,” after 
which gallant performance he himself was 
‘shot, beaten, bayonetted, and left for 
dead, but survived to die” at the age of 
ninety-six years. William Whittemore, 
great-grandfather of George Henry, was 
graduated at Harvard in the Class of 
1755, and his name and that of President 
Jehn Adams stand together about the 
middle of the list of the Class arranged, 
according to the custom of that day, in 
order of social rank. The chiidhood of 
George was passed in Boston, but in 1850 
the family moved to a house which his 
father had built on Harvard Street, Dana 
Hill, in Cambridge. He was sent to the 
Harvard Grammar and the Cambridge 
High Schools, and in 1856 entered Har- 
vard College in the Class of 1860. His 
career in College was creditable; he had an 
“exhibition part” in the Junior year and 
again in the Senior year, and a Disserta- 
tion at Commencement. He was also a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
After graduation he taught five years in 
the Eliot High School at Jamaica Plain, 
chiefly in the classical department. His 
life, however, was-to be devoted especially 
to religious work, pursuits, and interests. 
It was a tendency which he inherited from 
generations of ancestors who had been 
instinct with the fervent old-fashioned 
faith of our New England forefathers. 
The spirit was strong in George, and when 
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he cast about to determine his calling in 
life and asked himself in what vocation 
he could expect to do the most good in the 
world, he naturally turned to the ministry. 
He had such a comfortable competence 
that he was free to choose as he would, 
and this choice indicated his real taste and 
aspirations. Accordingly he took a course 
of three years of study in the Newton 
Theological Institution, and Sept. 6, 1868, 
at Cambridge, was ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry. From this time forth his 
life, well-ordered, well-filled with con- 
genial occupations, seemed — at least to 
the onlooker, and doubtless also to him- 
self —to pass most- agreeably. During 
eight years he busied himself, as he says, 
“teaching Biblical studies, largely of the 
Old Testament, in the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, N.Y.’’ In this period 
he interpolated a trip to Europe — his 
only trip, I believe, for he was not ad- 
dicted to travel. He never burdened him- 
self with settled parochial duties, but 
preached often and delivered addresses 
or discourses as occasions offered. His 
favorite occupation, however, lay rather 
in literary directions, and he wrote much, 
detached pieces for the most part — 
notices of books, translations, historical 
and critical sketches. Some more ambi- 
tious and important work also he under- 
took. In 1876, he says, he “‘prepared for 
the press a volume upon his teacher at 
Newton and colleague at Rochester, the 
eminent Biblical scholar, Professor H. B. 
Hackett, S.T.D., LL.B.’ Also, in col- 
laboration with “that other distinguished 
savant, Professor Ezra Abbot,” he pro- 
duced the American edition of Smith's 
Bible Dictionary; also a volume entitled 
“Memorials of Horatio Balch Hackett. 
Edited by George H. Whittemore. 
Rochester, 1876.’ Further, in 1879, he 
edited for the Bibliotheca Sacra Dr. 
Hackett’s posthumous “ Exegetical Notes 
on the Last Days of Christ.’’ Also he 
wrote a biographical account of his friend, 
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the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, S.T.D., 
H.U. 1829, author of “America, Our 
National Hymn.” Thus, as he dwelt in 
the old paternal home on Harvard Street, 
the years glided peacefully and happi'y 
by. He enjoyed excellent health; he was 
cheerful, contented with his happy and 
useful lot in life. Old age stole very 
gently upon him, and neither sickness nor 
suffering came to him. He was sitting in 
his accustomed chair one day — May 6, 
1921 — when one of the household ap- 
proached and spoke to him, but he re- 
turned no answer. He had passed on as 
quietly, peacefully, and serenely as he had 
lived. His funeral took place in the old 
house, built by his father, his home for 
seventy-one years. It had been, appar- 
ently, little changed in its appointments 
during this long period, and had a pleas- 
ing air of olden times for those who gath- 
ered there for the last services in his 
memory. It was a numerous company, 
though nearly all his contemporaries 
were already gone, and it bore good 
testimony to the good-will and esteem 
which were felt for him. 


1861. 
CHARLES Storrow, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

Our Sixtieth Anniversary was observed 
by a dinner at the Union Club, Bos- 
ton, the evening before Commencement. 
Present, Hackett, Senter, and Storrow. 
The same members were at Commence- 
ment exercises also. It was determined 
to cease Class activities, deposit Class 
Book, and various documents in the Col- 
lege Library, and turn over the small 
balance of funds to the College Treasurer. 


1863. 
CLARENCE H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 
Charles Pickering Bowditch, son of 
Jonathan Ingersoll, A.M. Harv. 1849, 
LL.D. 1886, and Lucy Orne (Nichols) 
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Bowditch, was born in Boston, Sept. 30, 
1842. He died in Boston (Jamaica Plain), 
June 1, 1921. He fitted for college at the 
school of Mr. Epes S. Dixwell. He re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Fifty-fifth Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, May 23, 1863. He was 
promoted to first lieutenant June 7, 1863, 
and captain June 29, 1863. Jan. 7, 1864, 
he became captain in the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry, and was discharged, on 
resignation, on account of disability con- 
tracted in service, Aug. 23, 1864. He then 
spent some time digging oil-wells in 
Pennsylvania, and took charge of some 
estates in New York State, residing at 
Geneseo, N.Y. In 1872 he removed to 
Boston, had charge of various estates as 
trustee or attorney and had been director 
in a number of business corporations, as 
Massachusetts cotton mills, Massachu- 
setts mills in Georgia, Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Co. and others, Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Co., of which he 
was made president in 1915, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (vice-presi- 
dent from 1883 to 1886), and Boston & 
Providence Railroad Corporati-n. He 
was a trustee of the Boston Atheneum; 
a member of the faculty of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology at Harvard College; a mem- 
ber of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society; Massachusetts Historical 
Society; Essex Institute; American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences (chosen presi- 
dent in 1917); American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; the Archa- 
ological Institute of America; the Boston 
Society of Natural History; Société des 
Americanistes de Paris; and of many 
other societies and clubs of which his 
scientific tastes combined with a good 
business head made him a valuable mem- 
ber. His writings, which were principally 
about the history, antiquities, and scien- 
tific knowledge of the ancient inhabitants 
of Central America, were either privately 
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printed or embodied in the Reports of 
Proceedings of learned societies. He also 
wrote ‘The Connection of Francis Bacon 
with the First Folio of Shakespeare's 
Plays and with the Books on Cipher of 
his time,” which was privately printed, 
Cambridge, 1910. Among his other 
writings are “Sketch of the Life of Epes 
S. Dixwell”; ‘Pickering Genealogy”’; 
and “History of the Trustees of the 
Charity of Edward Hopkins.” He had 
traveled extensively. In 1888 he visited 
Mexico and Yucatan, having been to 
England and Scotland in 1886. He wrote 
an article on ‘‘ Negro Songs from Barba- 
does,” printed in the Folk-Lore Journal, 
Vol. V, Part II, London, 1887. In Janu- 
ary, 1890, he made a trip to Florida, 
Nassau, Cuba, and Honduras, traveling 
three weeks in the interior of the last- 
named country in native boats and on 
mule-back. He traveled in North Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, and England from February 
to Cctober, 1898, and again from Novem- 
ber, 1901, to July, 1902. He visited 
Mexico and Southern California in 1904, 
and spent the winters at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., from 1904 to 1910. In 1910-11 he 
went to the Philippine Islands, China 
and Singapore, Java and Japan. He was 
a member of the Explorers’ Club, New 
York. On leaving college Bowditch 
writes in the Class Book: “‘ The only taste 
that is hereditary: in the family is that 
for mathematics. This was developed 
very largely in my grandfather, Dr. 
Bowditch, and to some extent in my 
father; but my brother and I, though 
having clear heads for this study, have no 
real taste for it.’ His clear head made 
him easily among the first when he tried 
to be so, and he stood at the head of the 
Class in Freshman year, took high rank in 
other years, and had a part at Commence- 
ment. He responded for the Class at the 
Commencement Dinner on the Twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our graduation, in 
1888. He always took great interest in 
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Class matters, and was helpful with ad- 
vice and practical assistance. He was 
a strong, warm-hearted, friendly man. 
He was married at Lenox, June 7, 1866, 
to Cornelia Rockwell, daughter of Hon. 
Julius Rockwell (Associate Justice of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court) and Lucy 
F. Rockwell. His wife survives him, as 
do also three daughters and a son. — Ed- 
ward Hartwell Kidder, son of Edward 
and Ann (Potter) Kidder was born in 
Cambridge, Aug. 12, 1840. He died in 
New York City, July 22, 1921. He fitted 
for college at the Rectory School in 
Hamden, Conn., of which C. \W. Everest 
was the principal. His father was born 
in the town of New Ipswich, N.H. When 
about twenty years of age he went to 
Wilmington, N.C., and engaged in the 
lumber business. It was here that he met 
and married his wife, a native of New 
York. Our classmate was born in Cam- 
bridge, because his parents were making a 
visit to his father’s mother who happened 
to be living there at that time. At the 
early age of six weeks or two months he 
was carried to Wilmington, and lived 
there until he was thirteen years old. In 
1853 he was placed under the care of Mr. 
Stephen M. Weld, who then kept a school 
at Jamaica Plain, and there he remained 
for three years. In -1856 he was sent to 
the Rectory School at Hamden, Conn., 
and here he finished his preparation for 
College. At the breaking-out of the Civil 
War, his father’s business being com- 
pletely cut off, and not knowing but that 
he might lose all his property, Kidder 
left College and obtained a position with 
his former teacher, C. W. Everest, at the 
Rectory School as a junior instructor. 
Here he remained for a year, but returned 
to College in September, 1862, and com- 
pleted his course with the Class. In 
October, 1863, he obtained employment 
in a mercantile house, where he remained 
until Jan. 1, 1865. He then became a 
partner in the firm of Page, Kidder & Co. 
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for the sale of all the products of coal tar. 
He afterwards became secretary of the 
New York Coal Tar Chemical Co., of 
the Barrett Manufacturing Co., and the 
American Coal Products Co., but in later 
years passed six months of each year at 
his country place at Marlborough, N.H. 
Gradually retiring from business he spent 
much time in traveling abroad. He was 
elected a trustee of the Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1881, trustee of the 
Brooklyn Hospital, in 1882, and trustee 
of the Brooklyn Savings Bank in 1882. 
He was married in ‘Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 
11, 1865, to Mary Lincoln Hathaway, 
daughter of James L. Hathaway, of that 
city. His wife died Dec. 25, 1890. He is 
survived by two children, James Hatha- 
way (Harv. 1892) and Grace, wife of Dr. 
Linsly R. Williams. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Class was 
held at Young’s Hotel, Wednesday, June 
22, at 6.30. Six members were present. 
The Class Supper was held at seven 
o'clock at Young’s Hotel.— C. H. Coxe’s 
address is 257 South 9th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1865. 
Wriuram Rorca, See., 
1381 State St., Boston. 

Louis Charlies Lewis, born at Sandy 
Hill, N.Y., May 17, 1842, died in New 
York City, May 21, 1921. In College he 
was a fine scholar and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. He practiced law in 
New York City with Benedict, Taft & 
Benedict, and later with Fellows, Hoyt & 
Schell. When the firm was dissolved, he 
went with Henry W. Kennedy. His life 
was a quiet and secluded one. Besides 
the practice of his profession (the law) he 
was a great reader, and was able to read 
works in many languages. He was a fine 
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musician, and he often surprised his 
friends by his general knowledge of 
cathedral architecture. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club and was 
secretary of the club for three years. Al- 
though he seldom came to the Class 
dinners, he came on our fiftieth anni- 
versary, and often afterwards expressed 
great pleasure at the cordial peception of 
his classmates on that occasion. His 
death was very sad. On his 79th birth- 
day he was knocked down by a revolving 
door in his office building, his leg was 
fractured, and he received internal in- 
juries, from which he died a few days 
later at the hospital— The Class dined 
at the Algonquin Club, as usual, on June 
22, 1921, and the Class meeting was held 
on Commencement Day at noon at Hol- 
worthy 10. Resolutions were voted with 
regard to the deaths of Boardman, 
Mifflin, and Lewis. The Class was repre- 
sented in the Commencement procession, 
the Class Day procession, and the Phi 
Beta Kappa procession. We have now 
only thirteen living graduates. 


1866. 
Cuar-es E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated their fifty-fifth 
anniversary by dining at the Somerset 
Club the night before Commencement. 
There were present at the dinner Blake, 
Dixon, Dunbar, Emerson, Fenno, Flagg, 
Gregg, Haskins, Hayes, Leonard, Peirce, 
Stoddard, Storey, Stratton, Underwood, 
Ward, Wheeler, Williams — 18. They 
motored the next day to Cambridge to 
the home of their classmate Hayes, and 
later to the Yard. There were present at 
Commencement the same eighteen, with 
the exception of Gregg and Ward, and 
the addition of Batchelor and Fiske.— 
Lewis Champ‘in Murdock was born in 
New York City Jan. 6, 1845. He was a 
great-great-grandson of Francis Lewis, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
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Independence. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the Class of 1865, but was obliged 
by sickness to leave College, and later 
entered in the Class below. After gradua- 
tion he went into business for a few years 
in New York City. After his retirement 
from business, he continued to live in New 
York in the winter and at Southampton, 
Long Island, in the summer. He was 
married Dec. 29, 1890, to Margaret Mary 
Shiland, daughter of the Reverend An- 
drew and Mary Shiland. He died after 
a surgical operation July 8, 1921. He is 
survived by his wife, a son Uriel Atwood 
Murdock, H.C. ’04, and three grand- 
children.— Storey is chairman of the 
newly formed Haiti and Santo Domingo 
Independence Society. 


1867. 
James R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Eliot Channing Clarke died May 4, 
1921. He was born in Boston, May 6, 
1845, son of the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, a well-known Unitarian minister, 
and Anna Huidekoper Clarke. The first 
ten years of his life were passed in Boston 
and in Meadville, Pa., the home of his 
mother’s family. In 1855 his family re- 
turned to Massachusetts and settled in 
Jamaica Plain. There he attended the 
public schools and was fitted for college 
at the Eliot High School. He entered 
Harvard with his Class in September, 
1863. He was elected a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club in his Junior year, 
and Chief Marshal of his Class at its 
Class Day June 21, 1867. Immediately 
after graduation he spent a year in study 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and then was engaged in civil 
engineering in the West until the spring 
of 1869, when he went to Phoenixville, Pa. 
There he spent eight months in the iron- 
works working as an apprentice in the 
foundry, blacksmith, and machine shops 
to learn something of iron and the fashion- 
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ing and finishing of iron. Then for six 
months thereafter he was employed by 
the Hannibal Bridge Company as assist- 
ant engineer in the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Hannibal, Mo. After the completion of 
that work, he was employed for eighteen 
months upon a railroad tunnel under the 
Detroit River at Detroit, Mich. In 
March, 1873, that project was abandoned, 
and he entered the service of the Board of 
Public Works of Chicago, Ill., and was 
employed for eighteen months upon the 
construction of a tunnel under Lake 
Michigan and the city, and was in charge 
of a portion of the work. After the suc- 
cessful completion of the tunnel, he 
worked for six months building sewers in 
Chicago. In March, 1874, he read two 
papers, which were subsequeptly printed, 
before the Civil Engineers’ “Club of the 
Northwest, entitled “Test Borings and a 
Tool for Making Them,” and “Record 
of the Caisson Disease as observed at 
Lake Shaft of New Water Tunnel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.” In the fall of 1875 he entered 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy as a special student to study for a 
year calculus, applied mechanics, and 
physics. Soon thereafter he entered the 
employ of the city of Boston as principal 
assistant engineer in charge of building a 
system of main intercepting sewers for 
the city. He continued in this position 
as engineer of the Boston Main Drainage 
Works until Sept. 1, 1884, when he re- 
signed that office. In an article published 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser at the time, 
announcing the completion of the new 
system of improved sewerage, appeared 
the following: “The practical manage- 
ment has fallen, during the period of con- 
struction of the sewer, upon Mr. E. C. 
Clarke, the principal assistant engineer, 
who has displayed throughout the work 
great engineering genius and scientific 
skill.” During this period he was married 
to Miss Alice de Vermandois Sohier, of 
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Boston, on April 4, 1878. On Sept. 4, 
1878, he was elected a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. On 
Feb. 14, 1879, a daughter, Susan Lowell, 
was born to him, and on March 1, 1881, 
a son, James Freeman, who died in in- 
fancy, March 18, 1884. In April, 1882, 
he made a trip to England. During this 
period he contributed several articles to 
reports of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health, ““Common Defects in House 
Drainage,” “‘Suggestions on Sewerage,” 
‘The Separate System-of Sewerage,” and 
was the author of a paper read before the 
American Public Health Association on 
Nov. 18, 1879, “City Scavengering at 
Boston,”’ and of a report in the United 
States Census Reports of the year 1880, 
“History of Boston Sewerage.” Two 
more daughters were born to him, Anna 
Huidekoper, born July 7, 1883, and 
Elizabeth Lowell, May 3, 1887, and 
another son, also named James Freeman, 
Ap;il 14, 1889 (A.B. Harvard, 1910). 
From Sept. 1, 1884, through January, 
1886, he was engineer to the Massachu- 
setts Drainage Commission. He went to 
England in May, 1885, to examine sys- 
tems of sewage disposal, and in Febru- 
ary, 1886, made a trip to the Windward 
Islands and went to 
Europe again in 1889, chiefly to visit the 
Paris Exposition. In April, 1886, he was 
appointed a member of a commission to 
devise a remedy for floods in the valley of 
Stony Brook in Boston. In addition to 
the papers previously mentioned, he was 
the author of “Main Drainage Works of 
the City of Boston, 1885,” “‘Report to 
Massachusetts Commission, 
1886,” and many engineering papers and 
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reports, including one paper contributed 
to the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers on “‘Tests of Cement” which was 
awarded the “Norman gold medal” as 
the best paper of the year. On Dec. 13, 
1886, he was appointed treasurer of the 
Booth Cotton Mills of Lowell, and on 
Jan. 18, 1890, treasurer ‘of the Lowell 
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Bleachery, with offices in Boston. He 
became a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, of which 
he was a fellow and treasurer for eleven 
years, a trustee of the Massachusetts 
School for the Feeble-Minded, a member 
of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, of the Visiting 
Committee for the Lawrence Scientific 
School, of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, of the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts, of the Massachusetts 
Natural History Society, of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, vice- 
president of the Provident Institution for 
Savings in the Town of Boston, a director 
of the State Street Trust Company, and 
of other companies. He was fond of 
country life, of riding and of fine horses, 
and a governor of the Riding Club in 
Boston. He resigned the office of treas- 
urer of the Lowell Bleachery in 1900. 
His wife died on Nov. 16, 1901. On April 
12, 1904, he resigned the office of treasurer 
of the Booth Cotton Mills and retired 
from active business. In 1906 he was 
elected a member of the Class Committee. 
In 1907 he wrote to the Class Secretary of 
his retirement from active business, and 
added: “I still keep an office and occupy 
my time with sundry trusteeships and 
directorships. I have a hill farm in New 
Hampshire where I live for most of the 
summer. There I raise horses, thorough- 
bred Devon cattle, sheep, goats, ete. I 
have a son in Harvard, and occasionally 
go there to note the changes since our day. 
I expect to spend the remainder of my 
life in such tranquil pursuits.’”’ Clarke 
possessed a dry humor and in this period 
belongs the following letter which he 
wrote to President Roosevelt about 
Angora goats: “Mr. President: I regret 
to call your attention to the Angora goat 
department of the Bureau of Agriculture. 
It has spread broadcast a document com- 
mending Angoras to the farmers of the 
country. This contains three specious 
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landscapes. ‘Before Goating’ shows a 
dense jungle, suggesting the average New 
Hampshire pastures. ‘One Year after 
Goating’ shows the same land producing a 
valuable crop of bean poles. ‘Two Years 
after Goating’ shows a lawn suitable for 
golf links. The omnivorous appetite of 
Angoras is described in a way that led me 
to hope they might even effect a saving 
in blasting powder, the chief source of 
expense in farming hereabout. I pro- 
cured a flock at considerable cost. The 
result of the first interview of my dog and 
the buck caused me to name the latter 
Togo. His views on the subject of race 
suicide, I think, would receive your ap- 
proval. The does, on the other hand, 
neglect their kids so shamelessly that I 
fear they belong to a female goat club. I 
enclosed the flock with a fence highly 
recommended to me by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. I now suspect 
that this company may be a trust and 
should be investigated. The goats began 
by thrusting their heads through the 
upper part of the fence, where they hung 
by their horns. When tired of this, they 
went through, under, and over the fence. 
I make no complaint that they ate a valu- 
able rose garden belonging to a neighbor; 
Lut their conduct in my own vegetable 
gerden entitles me to relief. When pur- 
sued, their rapidity of movement might 
suggest ideas to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, in connection with its 
Chicago-New York service. If interested 
it can obtain the flock on easy terms, not 
necessitating a new bond issue. I leave 
the matter, Mr. President, to your sense 
of justice. A consulate near good fishing 
ground would be appreciated.” The 
tenor of the rest of his life is shown by 
several letters to the Secretary. In 1913 
he wrote: “Life has been rather unevent- 
ful with me during the last six years. The 
milestones as I pass them seem nearer to- 
gether and the road somewhat monoto- 
nous. I am trustee for some estates and 
director in a few companies which affords 
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a slight occupation. I wrote a little book 
on Astronomy of which about eight 
thousand copies have been sold. I have a 
farm and several saddle-horses. Thus far 
these have helped me to cheat my doctor 
out of any considerable portion of my 
income. ‘Astronomy from a Dipper,’ by 
Eliot C. Clarke, with charts by the author. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, October, 
1909.” And again in 1918: “‘My chief 
vocations are trusteeships and director- 
ships. My chief avocation is farming. 
Went abroad in June, 1914, spending a 
month chiefly in Switzerland and North- 
ern Italy. Obliged to come home by out- 
break of the war.” In a letter dated May 
10, 1918, he says: ‘‘ This last year seems 
to have been chiefly devoted to trying to 
make out acceptable [income?] tax re- 
turns, paying taxes and subscribing to 
Liberty loans and to patriotic funds. My 
son James F. sailed for France September 
9, 1917, as First Lieutenant, Battery A, 
101st U. S. Field Artillery. He fired his 
first shot of shrapnel February 5, 1918, 
and he has been in action almost continu- 
ally since.” Clarke always contributed 
generously to Class objects, and was one 
of those who observe the injunction of 
Scripture, “‘Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth.” He died at 
his home in Boston, after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks, on May 4, 1921. In two days 
he would have completed his seventy- 
sixth year.— The Class celebrated Com- 
mencement in the fifty-fourth year after 
graduation by a supper at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, June 22, attended by six- 
teen of the thirty surviving members.— 
The Hon. Frederic Dodge has changed 
his address from 81 Clark Street, Belmont 
78, Boston, to 708 Exchange Building, 53 
State Street, Boston 9. 


1868. 
Atrrep D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
Hon. Milton Reed, ex-mayor of Fall 
River, is one of the five members of the 
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Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission. — 
Dexter Tiffany, born in St. Louis, Mo., 
Aug. 28, 1846, died at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston on April 27, 
1921. He was the son of F. Dexter and 
Hannah Kerr Tiffany. In 1852 the family 
moved from St. Louis to Worcester, for 
the education of the children in New Eng- 
land schools. Tiffany’s preparation for 
college was in Woreester and also under 
the tutorship of Elbtidge J. Cutler, after- 
wards Professor at Harvard. At Harvard 
Tiffany received a detur in the Sophomore 
year; and was given a part — “A Metrical 
English Version. Jeanne d’Are. From 
Casimir Delavigne”— at the Junior Ex- 
hibition of Oct. 23, 1866. His rank for 
the Senior year was 23 with 82 per cent, 
and for the entire course it was 22 with 70 
per cent. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770; of the Hasty Pudding Club 
and its secretary and poet; of the Harvard 
Natural History Society; of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Society; and was the Sophomore 
Class Supper Odist. In College theatri- 
cals his figure and attractive mien gave 
him preéminence in female characters. 
He was chosen as the Poet of the Class. 
He was also the Poet at the annual supper 
of the Harvard Natural History Society, 
January 23, 1868. After graduation he 
read law in St. Louis, was admitted to the 
bar in April, 1869, and thereafter con- 
tinued in the practice of his profession in 
that city, having been counsel for a num- 
ber of hospitals, churches, and other elee- 
mosynary institutions; Chancellor of the 
diocese of Missouri; director in a number 
of corporations and social organizations; 
vestryman and trustee for a number of 
persons and churches. His summer resi- 
dence was at Dark Harbor, Islesboro, 
Maine. He was a member of several 
clubs and associations. He married, 
March 29, 1870, Miss Annie Hathaway 
Shepley, daughter of Hon. George F. 
Shepley, of Portland, Maine. He is sur- 





vived by Mrs. Tiffany, their two sons, 
Dexter Tiffany (Harv. 1895) and George 
Shepley Tiffany (Harv. 1899), and by 
several grandchildren. Whoever has 
pulled an oar or been thrilled by a boat- 
race, will appreciate the following lines 
from Tiffany’s Class Poem, on Com- 
mencement Day, 1868, wherein he por- 
trays a famous three-mile six-oar (no 
coxswain, no sliding seats then) Harvard- 
Yale race at Lake Quinsigamond, July 19, 
1867, Harvard winning: 


“Hark! tis the signal! Instant wake 
The shrillest echoes of the lake; 
The peopled shores, as still as death, 
Expectant hold the laboring breath; 
And now across the waters blue 
Glides leisurely a stalwart crew; 
Six Hercules of brawny mould 
Upon a line their balance hold; 
Six more with equal pride in strength 
Shoot through the causeway’s arch at length. 
They meet, salute, they form, they stand; 
Roars the boud signal from the land; ~ 
The valleys ring, the hills reply; 
Far o’er the fields the summons fly; 
Tumultuous shouts from either shore 
Drown rival names in one vast roar. 
Like arrows loosened from the string, 
So from the line the long boats spring, 
Cut through the foam; in headlong flight 
They pass the Point, and out of sight. 
The lagging moments creep like years, 
Hopes dim and sicken mto fears, 
And fear o’erwrought gives place to hope, 
Which dies ere trembling lips can ope. 
A shout, “They come!” one leads the way, 
But which? So distant none can say. 
Each eye is fixed, each cheek is pale, 
The cry is “ Harvard!” “Harvard!” “Yale!” 
They come! they come! the victors near, 
The air is rent with many a cheer, 
See! ’tis just where the green banks shelve 
The red-capped crew! Time—eighicen, twelve, 
The day is done. The sport is o’er, 
Now silence reigns along the shore; 
But ere the sun has sunk to rest 
Couched on the hill-tops in the west, 
He smiles to see our merry crowd 
And paints our colors on the cloud,” 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Beat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Essex Country 
Club, Manchester, Wednesday, June 22, 
seventeen members being present. A. G. 
Fox and A. E. Willson, from New York 
and Louisville, Ky., respectively, were 
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both present and added much to our en- 
joyment. — Gerald Wyman was born in 
Charlestown, May 4, 1847, the son of 
William and Mary W. (Lapham) Wy- 
man. He was descended from Lieut. 
John Wyman, one of the first settlers of 
the town of Woburn in 1640. He was 
educated at the Harvard Grammar School 
and the High School of Charlestown, and 
at the Chauncy Hall School in Boston. 
From there he entered the Harvard Class 
of ’69 in July, 1865. His chum through- 
out the course was Tucker. There was 
always a certain air of independence in 
Wyman, and this appears in his account 
of himself written just before graduation: 
“T entered College from my own free will, 
with no particular aim in view, and at the 
close of my College life I shall enter a 
mercantile life.” He did; but instead of 
going into any of the usual lines of busi- 
ness, he took what was then a new occupa- 
tion — that of public accountant. I am 
not sure whether he originated the idea of 
such a profession, though he told me once 
that he was the first to enter upon it. In 
his report at our semi-centennial he says: 
“T am recognized as the pioneer (certainly 
in this community) of this profession now 
so fully established, and also as having 
been in practice longer than any person 
in the United States.” There are many 
persons who have no love for their busi- 
ness, but who tolerate it as a means of 
getting their bread. Wyman was proud 
of his profession, as he liked to call it, and 
through it he found and developed himself. 
“He had the happy quality of thinking 
that his particular profession was second 
to none in importance in the world.” 
“Much pleasure,” says Wyman’s report, 
“has been from duty in distant cities, and 
on such duty it has always been my cus- 
tom to take my wife.” This blend of 
business and domesticity was strong in 
him. It was made possible through the 
cobperation of his wife — for on Oct. 31, 
1883, he had married Mary Stephens, of 
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Concord, N. H.— and by an unhampered 
freedom of movement, for they had no 
children. Together they made acquaint- 
ance thus with most of the large cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco and from 
Seattle to Atlanta. When Massachu- 
setts passed a law on the registration of 
public accountants, he became examiner 
and chairman of the board. He was treas- 
urer and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Certified Public Account- 
ants’ Association of Massachusetts, and 
fellow of the United States Association. 
He was frequently called in conference by 
State and Federal officials in the inter- 
pretation and application of the present 
war-taxes. Many men long to give a 
push forward to the world in the line of 
their special interest. Few have the 
satisfaction of giving so effective a push 
and of seeing so clearly the result, as Wy- 
man. He found a foil to his travel in 
quiet and home. He enjoyed the sea 
lapping the beach of his summer home at 
Beverly, and the flowers which in the sea 
air blossomed luxuriantly in his garden. 
He sent word that he expected to attend 
the Class Dinner on June 22, 1921 — he 
had missed but one Class Dinner since 
graduation — but announced later that 
he should be prevented on account of 
going to the Beverly Hospital for an 
examination. He telephoned a greeting to 
us as we sat at table, and we replied with 
a message of cheer. A day or two after- 
wards an operation was performed, slight 
in itself, but disclosing a serious internal 
condition. His strength failed; he died 
at the hospital, June 28, 1921, and was 
buried at Mt. Auburn, June 30.— Frederic 
Palmer. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class celebrated its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary in the following manner: On 
Tuesday afternoon, June 21, Lamb gave 
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a reception at his residence in Milton. 
On Wednesday some thirty-five members 
assembled at the Harvard Club, Boston, 
and, with Bishop Lawrence in his own 
car as guide, were taken to Lawrence’s 
house on Brush Hill Road, Milton, where 
they were met by Mrs. Lawrence, and, 
after an exchange of greetings and light 
refreshments, proceeded through the 
beautiful estate of A. Hemenway, 775, 
and other fine residences, then by way of 
Stony Brook Reservation and Chestnut 
Hill, Newton and Watertown Square to 
the Oakley Country Club, where they 
were met by others of the Class, who were 
unable to take the automobile trip, and 
where a group photograph was taken. 
Fifty men were present for the luncheon 
at the Oakley Country Club, and the 
majority of them then proceeded to 
Soldiers’ Field to attend the Harvard and 
Yale baseball game. Headed by an 
“1871” banner borne by Eustis and 
Barnes, two former members of the 
Varsity Nine, and with Bishop Lawrence 
and Senator Lodge next in line, the Class 
were given the right of line in the proces- 
sion by invitation of Chief Marshal 
Hallowell, ’96, and their march and 
countermarch across the diamond was 
received with great applause. This is the 
first instance on record where the Class 
fifty years out of College has ever taken 
part in this feature of the Commencement 
festivities. The Class dinner was held at 
the Union Club on Wednesday evening, 
and forty-seven men were present. 
Shepard presided, and Fox was toast- 
master. Speeches were made by Nichols, 
W. Lawrence, Bigelow, Deming, Emerton, 
and Lodge. Letters were read from Boyd, 
Jones, Pearce, and Troutt. Counting all 
of those of the Class who assembled at the 
luncheon and Class dinner, fifty-two 
members of the Class took part in the 
festivities. On Commencement Day, in 
accordance with the custom for several 
the Class entertained at the 
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Phillips Brooks house spread, and subse- 
quently ¢armed in line in the pro- 
cession and. marched to the Alumni 
exercises in the Sever quadrangle.— 
Frank Jackson died June 3, 1921. He 
was born in Boston, Feb. 2, 1850, the son 
of Charles and Susan Cabot Jackson, and 
was fitted for college at E. S. Dixwell’s 
Latin School. After graduation he was 
for a while in the office of Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston, but most of his life was 
spent in study and travel. He had a 
beautiful sweet tenor voice, and was a 
prominent member of the Glee Club in 
College, and various musical societies 
after graduation. A regular attendant at 
all the Class gatherings, he added much 
to the entertainment by his artistic sing- 
ing. No ’71 reunion was complete with- 
out his ‘Health to King Charles.”— 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte died at Balti- 
more, Md., June 27, 1921. He was the 
son of Jerome Napoleon and Susan Mary 
Williams Bonaparte. In addition to the 
degrees at Harvard of A.B. 1871 and 
LL.B. 1874, he received the degree of 
LL.D. from Mt. St. Mary’s, 1882, and 
the Catholic University of America in 
1915. He was elected an Overseer of 
Harvard in 1891, and reélected in 1903. 
He was Secretary of the Navy from July 
1, 1905, to Dec. 17, 1906; and Attorney- 
General of the United States from Dec. 
17, 1906, to March 5, 1909. He first came 
into national prominence when he helped 
organize the National Civic Service Re- 
form League and took a great part in se- 
curing the adoption of the merit system 
in the Federal service. He was a man 
with a distinctive individuality. His 
practice of doing what he believed was 
right, regardless of consequences, was 
illustrated on the occasion, when the 
Overseers of Harvard University were 
considering the advisability of conferring 
the degree of LL.D. on President McKin- 
ley. Mr. Bonaparte was then one of the 
Overseers, and had given the question at 
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issue deliberate consideration. In a most 
frank manner he informed his colleagues 
that in his opinion Mr. McKinley was not 
worthy of the honor. Mr. Bonaparte ad- 
mired Mr. McKinley as a statesman and 
as President of the United States, but he 
believed that statesmanship and political 
eminence alone were not the qualifica- 
tions for the degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard, and he backed up his conviction 
with a ¥ote in the negative. He defined 
his political status by saying, “I am both 
a Republican and an Independent; the 
former primarily and the latter seconda- 
rily.” At various times in the life of the 
Baltimore Reform League charges were 
made against certain individuals, which 
some of the members refused to sign be- 
cause they considered them libelous. On 
such occasions Mr. Bonaparte wasted no 
time in argument. He invariably pub- 
lished the charges over his own name in 
the newspapers. “There,”’ he would say 
—‘‘if they are likels, I am responsible. 
Let them sue.” His classmate, Albert 
E. Pillsbury, sent the following letter to 
one of the Boston papers: “‘The profuse 
obituary notices of the late Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte are so taken up with 
the romantic history of his family that 
they do but scant justice to the man him- 
self, who does not by any means depend 
upon name and lineage for his own title 
to honorable distinction. I am reluctant 
to see him pass without any public men- 
tion —I have seen none — of the fact 
that he was one of the stanchest friends 
of the persecuted negro race, in shining 
contrast to most of those with whom he 
was accustomed to associate. How far 
this may have been due to the freedom of 
his French blood from any taint of color 
prejudice, how far to an inbred devotion 
to the principles of equality before the 
law, it would be difficult to say. He was 
a man of idiosyncrasies, a mysterious and 
cryptic character whose motives it might 
ke difficult to fathom, but certainly, in 
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this instance, they were free from any 
suspicion of personal interest. On more 
than one occasion, at the sacrifice of his 
personal comfort and convenience, he 
undertook in the Supreme Court at 
Washington the defence of negro cases 
against the reeking injustice of Southern 
States, giving them freely, without fear, 
favor, or hope of reward, the benefit of 
his professional skill and personal and 
official reputation and standing. He 
never sought or acquired popularity, but 
his independence of character and con- 
duct, his wealth and social position, and 
his intimate relations with the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, made him a power in 
Maryland, where he was the centre of 
resistance to disfranchisement and segre- 
gation, fighting them tooth and nail, and 
successfully. Probably it is due more to 
him than to all others that these particu- 
lar iniquities never gained a foothold in 
that State, and I have reason to believe 
that he liked to have this remembered.” 
He was married on Sept. 1, 1875, to Miss 
Ellen Channing Day, of Boston, who sur- 
vives him. 


1872 
A. L. Lixcotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its Forty-Ninth 
anniversary by a dinner at the Club of 
Odd Volumes, 50 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, June 22, at which sixteen mem- 
bers were present as follows: Allen, Almy, 
Beaman, J. F. Brown, Walter Burgess, 
F.R. Hall, R. S. Hall, Hubbard, Hutchins, 
Kidder, Lincoln, A. Lord, Miller, Shel- 
don, Thwing, and White. Prior to the 
dinner ten of the above-named members 
met at Hutchins’s house, 166 Beacon 
Street, and from there motored to the 
Secretary's house at Cohasset where they 
found a southeast breeze which was re- 
freshing after a very warm ride. The 
time allowed for the trip was too short, 
but all were on hand at the dinner and in 
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time for a short business meeting before 
sitting down. At the meeting a commit- 
tee, consisting of the Class Committee, 
the Secretary ez officio, Almy, and Kidder, 
was elected to take charge of the celebra- 
tion of our coming Fiftieth anniversary. 
The Secretary presided at the dinner, and 
after the cigars were reached gave the few 
items of news gathered in the past year 
which have mostly been published here- 
tofore in the Harvarp GrapvATEs’ 
Macazrne. Hubbard gave a very inter- 
esting account of the changes at Ann 
Arbor and showed us vividly what the 
privately endowed university is up against 
in trying to keep pace with the State- 
supported institution. Hutchins gave a 
brief report of what the Class had done 
for the Endowment Fund, showing a 
total contribution of about $54,000. R. 
S. Hall by request read his memorial of 
Merton S. Keith, which proved remark- 
ably interesting, including as it did a 
large part of Keith’s personal account of 
his experience in teaching Helen Keller 
algebra and geometry, and containing a 
wonderful appreciation of Keith’s life- 
work in preparing his four or five hundred 
pupils for college-— On Commencement 
Day Thayer 3 was open as usual for the 
Class. No lunch was served, as the Class 
were the guests of 71 at Phillips Brooks 
House, and in addition the Alumni Asso- 
ciation had requested that we rely on the 
luncheon served in the Yard. There 
were present in Cambridge also Babbitt, 
Baker, Loring, and Titus, who had not 
been at the dinner, thus making twenty 
men in all to appear this year out: of 
a total living membership of forty- 
three graduates and seven others. Gold- 
thwaite, a well-remembered former class- 
mate, who graduated ten years later, in 
°82, also paid us a visit. At our short 
business mecting memorials of Gibson, 
Keith, Charles H. Russell, Tufts, and 
Young, who had died within the past 
twelve months, were presented and the 
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report of the Class Fund was read and 
accepted and placed on file. 


1875. 


Warren A. REep, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Nathan Matthews has been elected a 
vice-president of the Boston Real Estate 
“xchange.— Dr. Morton Prince has pub- 
lished “The Dissociation of a Personal- 
ity,” a biographical study in abnormal 
psychology.— W. A. Reed has resigned as 
Justice of the District Court of Brockton. 


1877. 


Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

At the annual meeting of the Class on 
Commencement Day it was noted that 
the “‘Crystal Room” at Parker’s — scene 
of many well-remembered joys — should 
be the meeting-place next June for this 
dinner on the oceasion of the Forty-Fifth 
anniversary of graduation.— Frank 
Andrews Bates died at his residence, 
49 West Fifty-Seventh Street, New York 
City, June 29, 1921. The burial services 
were held in Boston, where his youth was 
passed and where he attended school 
until his graduation from the English 
High School. He was born in Mendon 
Township, Mass., July 5, 1852, and was 
the son of Russell and Margaret Kollock 
(Shaw) Bates. Before entering College 
Bates spent two years of travel in Europe 
and in study at the Karl Metzdorf School 
in Berlin. In 1879 he went to Kansas, 
and in 1882 settled in Ellsworth County, 
where he invested in government, rail- 
road, and school lands —some 3000 
acres — and for four years devoted his 
fine energies to sheep-raising. After this 
he turned to cattle-raising with satis- 
factory results, until his retirement in 
1907, when his wife and he went abroad, 
where he remained until they escaped 
from Paris, Sept. 2, 1914. Five years ago 
his health began to fail, but, through 
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rigid dieting and three winters spent in 
Florida, he had so far recovered as to 
plan for a return this autumn to Paris, 
where he had spent seven happy years 
before the war, and to pass the winter on 
the Riviera. Bates was twice married 
and three children by his first wife are 
still living. His widow, who was Kate 
Manzer Chase, of Ellsworth County, 
survives him, their only child having 
died in infancy. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Building, Boston. 

The night before Commencement 
twenty-three members of the Class dined 
at the Parker House, and on Commence- 
ment Day about the same number at- 
tended the business meeting Zebina 
Allston Gleason died at Calexico, Cal., 
Sept. 16, 1920. He was born at West- 
berough, Mass., Nov. 30, 1854. After 
graduation he was a surveyor in Texas for 
several years, subsequently moving to 
Kansas, where he was engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising. In 1886 he was 
married to Bertha Louise French at 
Hazleton, Kan., by whom he had six 
children. He returned to Westborough 
about 1893. His first wife died in 1905, 
and in 1907 he was married to Mrs. Har- 
riette E. Cummings, at Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
They lived for a while at North Bland- 
ford, Mass. In 1909 Gleason moved to 
California with his children — John But- 
terworth Harding died at Philadelphia 
June 27, 1921, after an illness of some- 
thing over a year. He was born at Mon- 
treal, Can., April 20, 1851, of English 
parentage. His two grandfathers fought 
at Waterloo, and one of them served as an 
officer under the Duke of Wellington 
during the whole of the Peninsula Cam- 
paign. Harding fitted for College at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. While in Col- 
lege he was a member of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity, the Institute of 1770, 
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and the Hasty Pudding Club. After 
graduation he taught Greek at De Veaux 
College for a year, and then studied at 
the Berkeley Divinity School at Middle- 
town, Conn., for three years. In 1882 
he was made deacon and in 1883 he was 
advanced to the priesthood. The same 
year he became assistant in St. John’s ° 
Church in Troy, N.Y. In 1884 he was 
made rector of the Church of Our Saviour 
at Baltimore, where he remained for eight 
years, when he was called to St. Mark’s 
Church, Frankford, Philadelphia. He 
married Anna Mary Trail, Jan. 3, 1884, 
a sister of his classmate, Charles Bayard 
Trail, and by her he had two daughters, 
who survive him. During his rectorship 
of St. Mark’s a beautiful new Church and 
parish house were erected, the church 
property being considered one of the 
finest in the diocese of Pennsylvania. 
For five sessions Harding was a delegate 
to the General Convention. He was a 
trustee of the diocese, one of the examin- 
ing chaplains for the Philadelphia Divin- 
ity School, a manager of the Episcopal 
Hospital, and a member of the Church 
Building Commission. He at one time 
declined a call to the Church of the In- 
carnation, Philadelphia, and also to the 


chaplaincy of the American Church in 


Dresden, Germany. He was a member 
of the Clericus and the Union League 
Clubs. In College he was much beloved 
by his classmates, and then exhibited 
that keen interest in the welfare of his 
fellow-men, and in the enjoyment of so- 
cial intercourse, which, together with his 
high principles, and fidelity to duty, 
made his career as a clergyman so dis- 
tinguished a success. 


1879. 
Samvet C. Bennett, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 
The Class dined at the University Club, 
Boston, on Wednesday, June 22. The 
members present were: Andrews, Ather- 
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ton, Baily, Bennett, Brown, Burr, Casas, 
Clapp, Conant, Crawford, Curtis, Dené- 
gre, Hodgdon, Hodges, Holmes, Hudson, 
Hutchins, Keyes, Jackson, Lawrence, 
Mack, J. W. Mitchell, J. S. Mitchell, 
Monroe, Mulligan, Newhall, Patten, 
Rand, Russell, Schwartz, Shannon, Shute, 
Stone, Taussig, Temple, J. E. Thomas, 
Willard — thirty-seven in all. Case, 
Wright, Nichols, Cox, Ellis, Robbins, 
Sargent, Wells, Crosman, Mason, Sylves- 
ter, and Homer sent their regrets and good 
wishes. Crawford presided, and Denégre, 
Burr, Andrews, Shute, Clapp, Conant, and 
Taussig related some of their experiences. 
Patten instructed those present in the art 
of versifying and illustrated his remarks 
by example. Ellis was absent at the 
Commencement season for the second 
time since his graduation. Holworthy 18 
was open as usual for the Class on Cew- 
mencement Day and _ twenty-five or 
thirty of the Class were present during 
the luncheon.— Peter Townsend Barlow 
died in Chicago, May 9, 1921. He was 
the son of Samuel Latham Mitchell and 
Alice Cornell (Townsend) Barlow and 
was born in New York, June 21, 1857. 
He prepared for college with H. N. 
Wheeler, ’71, and J. R. Reed, ’71, and was 
admitted to Harvard in October, 1875, 
and was graduated in June, 1879. In the 
following October he entered the Colum- 
bia Law School, from which he was gradu- 
ated in May, 1881, and in the same month 
was admitted to the New York bar. In 
the fall he became the managing clerk in 
the office of Shipman, Barlow, Larocque 
and McFarland, where he had been em- 
ployed while a law student. During the 
following years he traveled for short 
periods in Canada and Europe, and, hav- 
ing been married in 1886, he with his 
family took a trip around the world in 
1895-96. In 1899 he was appointed man- 
ager of the New York office of the Guar- 
dian Trust Company of Chicago, and in 
1902 he was appointed a city magistrate 
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by the Honorable Seth Low, then Mayor 
of New York, and again reappointed in 
1903 for the full term of ten years. Under 
subsequent reappointments Barlow held 
the same office at the time of his death. 
On May 6, 1886, he was married at Paris, 
France, to Virginia Louise Matthews. 
Their first child, Edward Matthews, died 
in 1901, and Mrs. Barlow died in 1905. 
A son, Samuel L. M. Barlow (Harv. ’14), 
survives his father. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsery, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

An informal dinner of the Class was 
held at the Union Club in Boston on the 
evening before Commencement Day. 
Thirty members of the Class were pre- 
sent, and after the dinner Rev. Bradley 
Gilman exhibited a collection of lantern 
slides he has made to illustrate a lecture 
on the life of Theodore Roosevelt.— 
Nathaniel Cilley Bartlett died at the 
home of his sister in Derry, N.H., June 5, 
1921. He was born in Nottingham, N.H., 
June 22, 1858, and fitted for college in the 
public schools of Haverhill. After gradu- 
ation he studied law in the office of a 
relative, G. C. Bartlett, Esq., in Derry, 
and during this period started a news- 
paper of which he was the editor and 
publisher called the Derry News, which is 
still published, although his connection 
with it ceased many years ago. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1882 and opened 
an office in Haverhill where he continued 
in active practice until a few years ago. 
At one time he also had an office in Bos- 
ton. He was a member of the City 
Council of Haverhill in 1890 and a repre- 
sentative in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture in 1891. He was a man of sociable 
and friendly disposition, modest and 
rather retiring. He was generally present 
at the gatherings of the Class and was 
much esteemed by his classmates. Acute 
melancholia brought on by_ ill-hea!th 
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darkened the last few months of his life. 
He was unmarried. 


1882. 
Henry W. Cunnrnauam, Sec., 
351 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Prof. J. H. Beale, in addition to receiv- 
ing an honorary degree from Cambridge 
University, also received the rare honor of 
election as an honorary fellow of Em- 
manuel College, and as such had the 
privilege of signing the same register that 
John Harvard signed nearly three hun- 
dred years earlier. Prof. Beale for a short 
time went into residence in the College, 
dined in the hall, and after dinner in the 
long English twilight played at bowls in 
the beautiful Fellows’ Garden.— Our 
Class had its usual informal but enjoy- 
able dinner, on the evening before Com- 
mencement, at Louis’s Café in Boston. 
Twenty-eight men were present, and as 
usual J. E. Weld, of New York, was the 
life of the party with his inimitable songs. 
— Nathaniel Atwood Francis, an as- 
sociated member of our Class, died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, in Bos- 
ton, June 10, 1921, after a brief illness. 
He was born in Brookline, Feb. 25, 1859, 
the son of Dr. Tappan Eustis Francis, ’44. 
“Nat” Francis, as he was so generally 
known by a host of friends, fitted at 
Noble’s School in Boston, but never en- 
tered College. He was a student at the 
Harvard Law School from 1879 to 1881, 
and, as he was a brother of Dr. George 
H. Francis, of our Class, he became 
closely associated with us, and had many 
warm friends in the Class and was re- 
garded as one of us. He was always 
loyal and devoted in his attendance at 
Class reunions and a liberal supporter of 
our enterprises. He practised law for a 
short time in Boston and always made 
his home in Brookline, mostly in his 
father’s old homestead on Davis Avenue. 
He was a lover of nature and a student of 
natural history, being particularly versed 
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in ornithology. He was interested in the 
civic and political affairs of his com- 
munity, served the town as an assessor, 
and was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for member of congress from 
his district. He was married, Dec. 12, 
1900, to Miss Christina M. Dale, of Rox- 
bury, but had no children. His wife died 
in 1919, 


1883. 
Frepertick Nicnors, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston, 

William Henry Allen died of Bright's 
Disease on June 29, 1921, at his home in 
Boston. The son of William Henry and 
Elizabeth Johnson (Clapp) Allen, he was 
born at Greenfield, April 16, 1861, and 
prepared for Harvard at Adams Academy, 
Quincy. He left College on account of 
ill-health at the close of Freshman year, 
and in January, 1881, entered the employ 
of Blake Brothers, bankers, of Boston, 
with whom he remained for three years. 
From 1884 to May, 1888, he was in the 
banking house of Preston, Kean & Co., of 
Chicago, and he then returned to Boston 
where he established himself as an invest- 
ment banker, continuing in the same 
business until his death, at 19 Congress 
St. At the time of our Thirtieth Anni- 
versary he was very ill with an attack of 
the malady which was later to prove 
fatal, but in the eight years following he 
seemed to have completely regained his 
health. He was married, Oct. 30, 1883, 
to Margaret Eliot Comstock, who, with a 
son and daughter, survives him. His son, 
Thomas Lamb Allen, served as an ensign 
in the Navy during the World War. 
Allen was one of our temporary members 
most responsive to the Class spirit. He 
never failed to attend our reunions, and 
his handsome presence and cordial man- 
ners will be sorely missed.— Thirty-six 
men sat down to a very enjoyable dinner, 
on June 22, at the Union Club, in which 
agreeable and cosy quarters we shall 
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probably be established for the years to 
come. The tables were beautified with 
baskets of fragrant roses from the Taun- 
ton gardens of Dr. Sumner Coolidge. L. 
A. Coolidge gave a serious and earnest 
address, dealing with the recent Consti- 
tutional Amendments, and made a forci- 
ble plea against the tendency to entrust 
to national legislation matters properly 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the 
States; Judge P. M. Keating expressed 
similar views. Joseph Lee told, in his 
pungent, entertaining way, of his ex- 
periences with members of State legisla- 
tures, and his wrestlings on behalf of 
worthy but unpopular measures. Prof. 
E. E. Hale contrasted the outlook of the 
graduate of 1921 with that of him of 
thirty-eight years ago, and did not feel 
convinced that higher sp'ritual ideals 
inspired the young men of to-day, al- 
though such amazing material progress 
has been made. He spoke of the surpris- 
ing mark upon American literature made 
by our late classmate, John Fox. G. B. 
Morison explained the aims and purposes 
of the Harvard ’Varsity Club; and C. P. 
Perin closed the speaking with a charming 
and illuminating talk on his last visit to 
India, touching on the perils involved in 
the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, which 
have united Hindu and Mohammedan 
against the British, and comparing the 
hostile attitude of the native toward the 
stranger with that noted by him three 
years earlier. In answer to questions, he 
also discussed the unfriendliness toward 
America which now influences French 
feeling, and the gravely threatened loss 
to England of her commercial supremacy. 
Herbert Putnam, an infrequent visitor 
at our reunions, was delayed and could 
not be present, but fertunately was able 
to put in a welcome appearance on Com- 
mencement Day.— L. A. Coolidge has 
been reélected president of the Middle- 
sex Club.— Dr. W. L. Burrage prepared 
and edited, for the seventy-second annual 
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session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion at Boston, June 6-10, a “Guide to 
Boston,” for physicians, which is not 
only a guide-book of 175 pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, but also a valuable 
directory of the historic region, of New 
England, and an authoritative sketch of 
the history of Greater Boston. 


1884. 


Tuomas K. Cummuns, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Charles Eugene Hamlin died in New 
York suddenly as the result of heart 
disease, June 27, 1921. He was born in 
Orland, Maine, Oct. 11, 1861, the son of 
Charles and Sarah (Thompson) Hamlin. 
While in College he devoted much time 
to music and musical composition, being 
the composer of the music of the Class 
song which was sung on Class Day. 
After graduating from College he spent 
a year in Europe with his brother Addi- 
son Hamlin, studying incidentally drama 
and music. After his return he joined the 
city staff of the New York Tribune in 
December, 1885, where he remained 
until June, 1891, in the capacity of politi- 
cal, Wall Street, and general reporter, and 
also assistant music critic under Henry 
E. Krehbiel. Later he went to the New 
York Press and after that was managing 
editor of a newspaper in Albany, N.Y. 
On returning to live in Bangor he devoted 
himself to musical composition and wrote 
the libretto of a romantic comic operetta 
entitled Nicolette, the music for which he 
also composed. He wrote also in colla- 
boration a comedy drama called In the 
Sacred Name of Business. During the 
three years in which he lived in Bangor 
he wrote the life of his grandfather, which 
was published in 1899 under the title, 
“The Life and Times of Hannibal Ham- 
lin.” He returned to New York, where 
he became the editor and part owner of 
School, a semi-official organ of the public 
school and college system of New York 
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City, which he conducted very success- 
fully until the time of his death. At one 
time he was the leader of a Republican 
district organization in Brooklyn where 
he lived and was active during the time 
of the war in opposing the spread of Bol- 
shevism in New York, his activity re- 
sulting in the dismissal of several “un- 
Cesirable citizens” from the country. 
He was keenly interested in the prison 
reform work of his classmate, T. M. 
Osborne, and wrote many articles re- 
lating to his work. He was married in 
Bangor, Maine, on April 15, 1886, to 
Myra Louise Sawyer, who survives him 
with a daughter, Myra Louise. A son, 
Charles Eugene, Jr., died in infancy.— 
The honorary degree of A.M., Harvard, 
was conferred upon R. P. Perkins on 
Commencement Day in recognition of 
his notable work as chief of the Amcrican 
Red Cross forces in Italy during the war. 
He is a vice-president of the Italy- 
America Society in New York.— The 
large part played by Rome G Brown in 
the campaign of education against the 
judicial recall ard the recall of judicial 
decisions, the value of which has already 
been shown by the abandonment by 
Colorado of the laws containing provi- 
sions for such action, has received much 
recognition and been the subject of favor- 
able comment in the press. Ex-President 
Taft has written: “The energies and 
abilities of Mr. Rome G Brown, of Min- 
neapolis, the chairman of the committee 
of the American Bar Association charged 
with this task of popular education, were 
completely absorbed for years in the 
work without reward, except the merited 
gratitude of his countrymen and his fel- 
low members of the legal profession.” 


1886. 
Tuos. TrLEston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 
The Thirty-Fifth Reunion, held in 
Commencement week, brought together 
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a large number of the Class. The Class 
met on Sunday morning, June 19, at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, where Class 
Reports, badges, hat-bands, ties, and the 
itinerary of the trip to Marion, by auto- 
mobiles provided by members, were 
distributed. At noon a stop was made at 
Plymouth, and some of the places of his- 
toric interest were visited, after which 
luncheon was served at the Mayflower 
Inn at Manomet. The party arrived at 
Marion late in the afternoon, and as- 
sembled at the Beverly Yacht Club for 
refreshment after the pleasant but dry 
ride. Dinner at the club, with a few in- 
formal speeches, followed. The men were 
lodged for the night at Hood’s house and 
Hamlin’s, at the Yacht Club, and the 
hotel in Marion, and on the Black Duck 
and Nichols’ boat. Monday morning 
sixty members of the Class gathered, 
under the ’86 flag, at Hood’s beautiful 
place on the shore, and enjoyed his un- 
bounded and cordial hospitality for the 
day. The morning was given over to 
sports of fifty-seven varieties — tennis 
for Harrison, Moors, and other young- 
sters, golf for Hamlin and the old men, 
swimming, archery, soft-ball for all. 
Intellectual pabulum was furnished by a 
keen discussion of economic questions 
between Hood and Houghton, our mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. Then came the climax of 
the day — a real old-fashioned clambake 
prepared on the shore by a master cook, 
served on the lawn, and graced by the 
presence of Mrs. Hood. Late in the after- 
noon we returned to Boston after a per- 
fect day. Tuesday afternoon the Class 
met in the Yard, and marched in the 
procession to the Stadium for the Class 
Day exercises. Wednesday afternoon a 
large delegation marched on to the ball 
field, and, with many of the wives and 
children of the Class, enjoyed the 16 to 4 
victory over Yale — the most crushing 
defeat the Elis had suffered since our 16 
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to 2 victory in 1885. Wednesday night 
the Class Dinner was held at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, with 80 men present. 
F. C. Hood presided, Gordon Woodbury 
was toastmaster, and Courtenay Guild 
chorister. The election by the Class 
Committee of Theodore Sedgwick to be a 
member of the committee, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Howard 
Taylor, was ratified by the Class. Hood 
made a financial report, and the Class 
Secretary read a report of the past five 
years. Rev. Theodore Sedgwick spoke 
on the subject “The College Bred Man, 
Fed on the Four Years’ Loaf’’; Prof. A. 
H. Lloyd, of the University of Michigan, 
took for his subject “Major and Minor”; 
Prof. G. G. Wilson described the United 
States Naval War College; Dr. E. H. 
Nichols related some of his experiences 
with the A. E. F.; W. C. Boyden spoke of 
Poland and of other matters; and Odin 
Roberts told what were his “Articles of 
Faith.”” During the evening a delegation 
from ’96 was received, and a delegation 
was sent to that Class. Thursday, Com- 
mencement Day, the Class Spread was 
held in Harvard 6, and a group photo- 
graph of sixty-three men was taken at the 
86 Gate. The exercises of the Alumni 
Association, in the Sever quadrangle, 
closed the reunion. The following ninety 
men were present at some or all of the 
35th Reunion festivities: Paul Allen, W. 
L. Allen, Frederic Atherton, T. T. Bald- 
win, C. F. Bigelow, P. G. Bolster, W. C. 
Boyden, G. G. Bradford, Seward Cary, 
Stephen Chase, F. S. Churchill, A. D. 
Claflin, G. W. Cobb, E. D. Codman, R. 
G. Cook, D. H. Coolidge, Sidney Coolidge, 
F. E. Dickerman, Garrett Droppers, J. 
(©. Faulkner, E. H. Ferry, S. H. Fessen- 
den, J. A. Frye, T. H. Gage, C. L. Gibson, 
A. A. Gleason, Walter Graham, E. B. 
Gray, Courtenay Guild, Binney Gunni- 
son, Edward Hamlin, G. B. Harris, C. L. 
Harrison, G. P. F. Hobson, F. C. Hood, 
E. H. Hosmer, A. B. Houghton, P. S. 
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Howe, G. E. Howes, Thomas Hunt, H. 
B. Hutchins, G. F. Jewett, F. A. Kendall, 
Milton Latham, A. H. Lloyd, H. G, 
Locke, Edward Lovering, L. B. Mac. 
donald, F. B. Mallory, A. G. Mason, J. 
M. Merriam, F.. J. Moors, E. H. Nichols, 
G. C. Noble, H. E. Oxnard, J. N. Palmer, 
G. R. Parsons, J. H. Payne, C. D. Porter, 
W. H. Potter, C. A. Pratt, E. E. Rankin, 
T. W. Richards, J. W. Richardson, M. 
W. Richardson, Odin Roberts, E. C. 
Rowse, Theodore Sedgwick, D. W. Shea, 
W. H. Slocum, W. L. Smith, A. L. Snell, 
C. B. Stevens, J. M. Thompson, Ward 
Thorn, Gilbert Tompkins, J. B. Wash- 
burn, W. B. Waterman, W. G. Webster, 
G. M. Weed, F. C. Weld, R. D. Weston, 
H. G. Wilbur, G. G. Wilson, W. R. Wil- 
son, I. L. Winter, G. L. Winthrop, G. W. 
Woodbury, Gordon Woodbury, Frank- 
lin Wyman.— Arthur Mark Cummings 
died of heart failure, March 14, 1921, at 
West Collingswood, N.J. He was born 
March 15, 1863, at Essex, Conn., the son 
of Mark Andrews and Jane Asenath 
(Park) Cummings. He was a member 
of our Class in the freshman year, after 
which he joined 1887 and graduated with 
that Class. In College he was an editor 
of the Advocate. After graduation he 
studied at the Harvard Law School until 
1891 and later was admitted to the bar. 
For some time he did newspaper work, 
especially with the Boston Evening Tran- 
script. For a number of years he had 
been in the bond and investment business 
and engaged in promoting business enter- 
prises, at the same time being interested 
in literary pursuits. He was married 
July 2, 1892, at Malden, to Gertrude 
Randall, who, with two daughters and 
a son, survives him.— Crawford Rich- 
mond Brown, the son of James Crawford 
and Mary Richmond (Babcock) Brown, 
was born at Providence, R.I., Dec. 31, 
1861, and died at Dedham, May 8, 1921. 
He was married April 2, 1891, at Dedham, 
to Grace Esther Cutter, who survives 
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him. He prepared for College at the 
Boston Latin School and at Stone’s 
School, Boston. In College “Dick” 
Brown was interested in rowing, being a 
member of the Class crew in our sopho- 
more and junior years, and a substitute 
in freshman and senior years. He was a 
member of the Pi Eta, and president of 
that Society. Brown’s whole _ business 
career was with the Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company of Boston. In the 
early years he was in charge of the meter 
department, and later became superin- 
tendent of the standardizing and testing 
department, carrying on electrical, me- 
chanical, chemical, and other miscel- 
laneous testing. For several years he was 
secretary, and later chairman, of the 
Board of Library Trustees of the town of 
Dedham, and he had been a member of 
the Harvard Club and the Engineers’ 
Club of Boston and of the National 
Electric Light Association. For several 
years Brown had been absent from our 
Class meetings because of ill-health, but 
his classmates remember him with 
affection as a quiet, loyal, lovable man.— 
Frederick Ccffin Weld died suddenly at 
Cotuit, July 9, 1921. He was born in 
Jamaica Plain, a part of West Roxbury 
and now a part of Boston, Sept. 12, 1864. 
His father was Aaron Davis and his 
mother Annie Warren (Coffin) Weld. 
The Welds had lived in West Roxbury 
on land granted to their emigrant an- 
cestor Joseph Weld for 250 years. The 
first of Weld’s ancestors to leave the 
farm for the town and engage in com- 
merce was his grandfather, Aaron Davis 
Weld, Sr. He it was who started the 
business of dealing in Manila hemp, later 
carried on by his sons under the name of 
A. D. Weld’s Sons and still carried on by 
Fred’s brother, Bernard Coffin Weld, 
’89. Weld’s father was of the Class of 
1853 — President Eliot’s class. On the 
maternal side Weld was descended from 
the aristocracy of the early colony. His 
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mother’s first paternal ancestor in this 
country was Tristram Coffin, of Salis- 
bury and Nantucket, sprung from an 
ancient Devonshire family represented 
in recent times by men bearing the curi- 
ous double name of Pine-Coffin. Her 
maternal grandmother, Mary Winthrop 
Spooner, was fifth in descent from Gover- 
nor Winthrop, being a granddaughter of 
Mary Winthrop, herself a great-grand- 
daughter of the Governor. Weld at- 
tended for a time the Roxbury Latin 
School, but finished his preparation for 
college in Boston at Noble’s private 
school. In College he took a number of 
courses in chemistry —in_ present-day 
jargon he concentrated on that subject. 
He pursued the study and practice of 
chemistry all his life. He went from 
College to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for a year and thence 
to Géttingen for two years more. All 
this time was devoted to the study of his 
profession. On his return from Germany 
he began to practice it in Louisiana, 
Cuba, Buffalo; then, from 1894 to 1897, 
in Lowell with the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company, and from 1899 to 
1905 with the Avery Chemical Com- 
pany in Littleton. An account of Weld’s 
later work has been furnished by his 
classmate Sidney Coolidge, treasurer of 
the Lowell Bleachery. Coolidge not only 
tells us what he did, but also tells us 
much as to what manner of man he was. 
In his letter Coolidge says: “ He was with 
us as chemist from 1905 to 1912. In 1912 
he went to the Amoskeag as consulting 
chemist on German dyes, giving about 
half his time to them and half to his own 
office, which he started in Lowell. He 
resigned his position with the Amoskeag 
in 1914, shortly after the breaking out of 
the war and the consequent stoppage of 
the importation of German dyestuffs. 
He then gave the time to us that he had 
formerly given to the Amoskeag, still re 
taining his own laboratory. It was dur- 
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ing his first absence that we discovered 
the difficulty of getting a chemist who 
could ccéperate with other men. When 
it was necessary for us to take a chemist 
who could devote his whole time to the 
Bleachery, he left us a second time. We 
found ourselves again up against the fact 
that chemical knowledge without the 
ability to get along with co-workers was 
disorganizing the plant, so that, about a 
month ago, when our new head chemist 
took another place, we kept the rest of 
our chemical organization and arranged 
with Fred to come to us an afternoon or 
two a week, because we realized that the 
men in the plant, whose chemical knowl- 
edge was less than his, talked matters 
over freely with him when they would not 
do so with an impatient or unsympathetic 
man. While he was with the Bleachery 
he always acted as toastmaster at the 
dinners of any association that was 
started by the men in the plant, and he 
filled this place not only when the other 
general officers of the Company were in- 
vited as guests, but also when these 
affairs were confined to the members of 
the associations other than himself.” 
Weld was a member of various German 
and American chemical societies and of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He married Miss 
Margaret Jessie Chase, in Lowell, June 19, 
1902, and soon afterwards went to live in 
a house which he had built at Littleton. 
While he was living at Littleton a daugh- 
ter, named Helen, was born Feb. 27, 
1904, and a son, Frederick Chase, June 
12, 1907, both of whom, with his wife, 
survive him. Soon after Weld severed 
his connection with the Avery Chemical 
Company and entered the service of the 
Lowell Bleachery, he moved to Lowell 
where he lived all the rest of his life. He 
made hosts of friends. He was active in 
securing good government for his city. 
He was the life of the Literary Club which 
met once a fortnight to hear papers read 
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by members, to discuss books, and to 
debate questions of national and local 
interest. In this club various movements 
for improving the city government were 
started or found encouragement. He was 
an active member of the Lowell Harvard 
Club, was elected its secretary in 1915 
and its president in January, 1921. As 
an officer of the club he did much hard 
and effective work in raising money for 
scholarships to be used in helping promis- 
ing boys to go through Harvard. Through 
his associations with the Literary Club 
and the Lowell Harvard Club, Weld 
became interested in municipal affairs. 
He was one of a large committee to obtain 
a new city charter that was adopted about 
ten years ago setting up a commission 
form of government. He was a member 
of the Yorick Club, Vesper Country Club, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Lowell. 
He was also a member of the Harvard 
and Union Clubs of Boston and of the 
Eastern and New Bedford Yacht Clubs. 
Weld’s two years at Géttingen and his 
friendship for many individual Germans 
did not lead him to sympathize with Ger- 
many even at the beginning of the war. 
He understood her motives and hated her 
methods. He dreaded the possibility of 
her success. And when this country de- 
clared war he joined the State Guard and 
took an active part in the selling of Liberty 
bonds. From the beginning he was heart 
and soul for the Allies. His enthusiasm for 
Harvard College, his devotion to it as an 
institution of learning, the eager interest 
with which he followed its athletic sports 
and the joy he took in his Harvard friend- 
ships, knew no bounds. He appreciated 
the value of Harvard Clubs and associa- 
tions. He attended religiously every 
kind of Class meeting and all gatherings 
of the Alumni, and found in them an 
immense amount of pleasure. His en- 
thusiasm was truly inspiring. His spirit 
during a College festivity seemed to be 
expressed by the old Cavalier motto on 
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the sun-dial at Hampton Court — “‘ Horas 
non numero nisi serenas.”’ But when it 
came to any serious work for the Uni- 
versity he was possessed by a spirit 
totally different. He then became the 
Puritan who on his dial said of the hours 
“‘Pereunt et imputantur”— “They pass 
away and are charged against me in the 
account.” He was active in the work of 
the Lowell Harvard Club. He was presi- 
dent of the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs, elected in November, 
1919. It was during his term of office that 
the first ‘Graduates’ Day” meeting, held 
May 8, 1920, was arranged by the Federa- 
tion in order “to acquaint the Alumni 
with progress in the University.” On this 
occasion many graduates were present 
and the meeting was a distinct success. 
Weld also took charge of raising money 
for the Harvard Endowment Fund in 
Lowell. He seldom missed a meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, and this 
year attended the meeting at Milwaukee 
besides taking part in the celebration of 
the Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of his Class. 
Among those who took the trip to Marion 
to dine at the Beverly Yacht Club and 
spend the next day with Hood, there was 
none who appeared to be more vigorous 
physically, who entered into the fun and 
sports with more zest than he, and none 
whose chances of taking part in the 
Fiftieth Anniversary seemed to be better. 
Weld was careless of appearances and 
social conventions. The superficial did 
not seem to interest or concern him. If 
he felt like being boyish and whimsical, 
he let himself go. He was playful and 
expected others to play with him. 
Though often serious, he never took him- 
self too seriously. His intellectual inter- 
ests were broad, varied, keen. He read 
much and on many different subjects, and 
about all subjects thought for himself. 
His opinions were thought out. They 
were convictions, not prejudices. They 
were his own, not merely those current in 
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his set. Once formed they were tena- 
ciously held, but he was never intolerant. 
He liked to argue, but never was ill- 
tempered and never quarreled with those 
who took opposite views. He was on all 
occasions a stimulating, understanding, 
sweetly reasonable, and jovial companion. 
In no one we have ever known were the 
two spirits above referred to — the spirit 
of the Cavalier and the spirit of the Puri- 
tan — more strikingly blended. He was 
the Cavalier without being haughty or 
dissolute. He was the Puritan without 
being stern or intolerant. Great was the 
joy he found in life. Strong was his sense 
of duty. Although possessing many 
traits that seemed opposite and contra- 
dictory, there was nothing paradoxical 
about him. He was exactly what he 
seemed to be. He never pretended friend- 
ship for an ulterior purpose. He never 
did any work either for the public or for 
his Alma Mater in order to advance his 
own interest. A more unselfish man 
never breathed. It is impossible to think 
of his doing a mean, unkind, under 
handed, or ungenerous act. His goodness 
of heart and his transparent sincerity 
made friends for him everywhere and in 
every walk of life, and bound them to him 
with hoops of steel. He was happy in his 
boyhood, happy in his wife and children, 
happy in his work, happy in his play, 
happy himself, and the cause that happi- 
ness should be in other men.— R. D. W. 


1887. 


Freperick S. Mrap, Sec., 

Harvard Alumni Directory, Cambridge. 
The Class Dinner was held on Wednes- 
day, June 22, at the Tavern Club in 
Boston. There were present: Ames, 
Appleton, Atwood, Austin, Barrett, 
Bemis, Bigelow, Bisbee, Buckingham, 
H. L. Clark, Cushman, Davenport, De- 
lone, Dudley, Emery, Endicott, Frost, 
Goodwin, Hale, M. A. DeW. Howe, 
Hurlbut, Hyde, Knapp, Litchfield, Ladd, 
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Lothrop, Mead, Morse, A. H. Osgood, 
H. G. Perkins, Pinkham, C. S. Proctor, 
Rice, Rich, B.-L. Robinson, T. J. Robin- 
son, Southworth, Strong, Thaxter, Weed 
and Wetherbee. DeGersdorff, on ac- 
count of professional duties, was unable 
to be present and Rich presided in his 
place. The speakers were Bisbee and 
Strong who were most interesting and 
gave much pleasure. The Secretary re- 
ported the deaths during the past year of 
the following men: Charles Sproull 
Thompson, at Bangor, Maine, Jan. 10, 
1921; Arthur Mark Cummings, at West 
Collingswood, N.J., March 14, 1921; 
Gorham Hubbard, at Boston, April 29, 
1921; William Allen Brooks, at Brook- 
line, May 20, 1921; Charles Elliot Loud, 
at Marblehead, June 11, 1921.— Mum- 
ford (chairman), Ayer, Brooks, Barrow, 
H. L. Clark, Dexter, Emery, Endicott, 
Faulkner, Flagg, deGersdorff, Higginson, 
Keyes, Michael, and A. T. Perkins were 
the ’87 Class Committee for the Harvard 
Endowment Fund. Through their efforts 
188 members of the Class subscribed over 
$197,000 to the Fund.— The following 
men in the Class are lost: William Skinner 
Eldredge, George Washington Kimball, 
Robert Treadwell Osgood.— New ad- 
dresses: Walter Austin, 33 State Street, 
Boston; T. J. Bailey, care of Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; A. R. Balm, 209 Foxcroft 
Building, San Francisco, Cal.; H. B. 
Barber, 446 W. 23rd Street, New York 
City; J. B. Blake, 371 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston; D. W. Bowles, care of 
American National Expositions, Inc., 
132 W. 42nd Street, New York City; 
G. M. Browne, 29 Broadway, New York 
City; Garrett Droppers, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown; A. H. Osgood, 144 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston; W. S. 
Pond, care of University State Bank, 
1352 E. 55 Street; Chicago, IIl.; A. B. 
Robinson, Woolworth Building, 233 
Broadway, New York City; F. H. Sellers, 
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810 S. Pasadena Avenue, Pasadena, Cal.; 
W. R. Spalding, 985 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge; H. A. Thayer, Richards 
Street, Vancouver, B.C., Canada; S. W. 
White, 110 Williams Street, New York 
City; C. L. Whittle, 15 Chauncy Street, 
Cambridge; W. W. Willard, Medferd, 
Oregon.— The Secretary will gladly send 
on request the address of any classmate. 
— Bartol has been elected president of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society.— 
Berenson was in this country for a few 
months in the winter, returning to Flor- 
ence in March.— Dresel, who is American 
Commissioner at Berlin, will shortly re- 
turn home.— Emery has been appointed 
assistant comptroller of Harvard Univer- 
sity in charge of the real estate in Cam- 
bridge.— Endicott has resigned as com- 
missioner of the City of Boston Sinking 
Fund.— Edward Fiske is associated with 
his cousin, Charles H. Fiske, with offices 
at Central Street, Boston.— Fletcher has 
been elected a member of the National 
Dante Committee.— DeGersdorff has 
been elected a director of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad— Goodwin has_ been 
elected treasurer of the Boston Rotary 
Club.— Gray has resigned his position at 
the Northwestern University and has 
accepted a professorship at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn.— Haskins 
(with Robert H. Lord, ’06) has published 
“Some Problems of the Peace Confer- 
ence” (Harvard University Press). Has- 
kins was chief of the Division of Western 
Europe of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, while Lord was chief of 
the Russian-Polish Division. Haskins has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
American Historical Society; he is also 
president of the American Council of 
Learned Societies— M. A. DeW. Howe 
will publish in the fall the second volume 
of “Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the 
War with Germany.’’— Keyes and Mead 
were members on the Committee of Serv- 
ice to the University of the Associated 
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Harvard Clubs for 1920-21.— Mead was 
appointed comptroller of Harvard Uni- 
versity on Nov. 1.— Morse, after twenty- 
five years of service at the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, has resigned as Professor of 
Pediatrics. He was appointed Assistant 
in Clinical Medicine, 1896; Instructor in 
Children’s Diseases in 1900; Instructor 
in Pediatrics, 1903; Assistant Professor 
of Pediatrics, 1906; Associate Professor 
of Pediatrics, 1911; and full Professor in 
1915.— Parker has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Harvard Zo@logical Labora- 
tory. He has been associated with Har- 
vard ever since his graduation and has 
been a full Professor since 1906. For the 
last six months he has been serving as 
Western Exchange Professor in Iowa, 
Colorado, and California.— A. T. Perkins 
was a member of the executive committee 
of the Endowment Fund which had 
charge of the Class Campaigns which 
raised the Fund from $12,300,000 to 
$13,780,000. He served as vice-president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association for 
1920-21— F. I. Proctor has resumed 
practice at 64 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston.— Putnam returned June 10 from 
six weeks abroad.— Rich delivered a 
course of eleven lectures last year at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion on “Principles Underlying the mak- 
ing of Freight Rates.”— B. L. Robinson 
has been elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences and has also been elected a 
corresponding member of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Botanical Society—J. H. 
Robinson is an instructor in the new 
School for Social Service, 465 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. He is giving a 
course on “The History of the Human 
Mind” and “The Modern Historical 
Antecedents of the Present Intellectual 
Outlook.”— A. C. Smith served as vice- 
president of the Western Division of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs for 1920-21.— 
Spalding has been abroad on leave of 
absence for the past year.— Strong has 
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become Recording Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York.— Tuthill has been for the past 
three years manager of the Saratoza 
Branch of the Garden City Bank and 
Trust Co. at Saratoga, Cal.— Wilson is 
practising law at Los Angeles, Cal., spe- 
cializing in mining, corporation, and 
probate law. He has published a number 
of books on these subjects.— Woods is 
president of the East Asiatic Society. 


1888. 
Grorce Roya Putsirer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

William Joseph Gallivan died suddenly 
at South Boston on July 13, 1921. He 
was with the Class at Commencement 
and appeared well and in good spirits. 
Gallivan had devoted his later career to 
public health service and had done ex- 
cellent work in the Boston public schools 
and for the State Board of Health. He 
had charge of the institutions for tuber- 
culous patients and his interest and abil- 
ity were highly valued by his associates. 
His widow and two children survive him. 
His classmates will always remember his 
quiet, friendly, and unassuming manner 
which made him a very welcome member 
at all Thomas 
Clyde, Rogers Ave. and Pimlico Road, 
Arlington, Md.; M. E. Kelley, 77 Pine 
Street, New York City; E. C. Mason, 
150 Congress Street, Boston.— W. D. 
Bancroft has published “‘ Applied Colloid 
Chemistry,’” McGraw-Hill. 


reunions.— Addresses: 


1891. 
A. J. Garceau, Sec., 

14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Itisrumored that the Thirtieth anuaiver- 
sary celebration was a success.— Rev. F. 
B. Noyes has a church at Harwichport.— 
F. H. Small is the president of the Ameri- 
can Leather-Chemists Association (A.L. 
C.A.).— A. E. Beckwith is the secretary 
of “The Square Savings and Loan Co., 
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Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio.— W. M. 
Randal will go abroad with his family, in 
September, for an extended period.— F. 
J. Macleod has returned to law practice 
at Room 820, 53 State St., Boston.— 
Kenneth McKenzie is the visiting Ameri- 
can professor for the year at Italian Uni- 
versities.— H. S. Cummings is with John 
C. Thomson, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, as a Municipal bond attorney.— 
H. B. Hastings is a publisher with H. L. 
Hastings Sons, Boston— W. C. Sterne 
is the president and senior manager of the 
Municipal Properties Investing Co. of 
Denver, Colo. 


1892. 


ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Alexis Irenée Du Pont, son of Eugene 
and Amy E. (Du Pont) Du Pont, was 
born near Wilmington, Del., Aug. 2, 1869, 
and died at his residence, Pelleport, just 
outside of Wilmington, May 30, 1921, of 
acute nephritis, after an illness of ten 
days. He came of one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families in the United 
States, a descendant of Eleuthere Irené2 
Du Pont de Nemours, son of Pierre 
Samuel Du Pont de Nemours, the dis- 
tinguished political economist, states- 
man, and friend of Thomas Jefferson. 
Eleuthere Du Pont de Nemours settled 
in Delaware and founded in 1802 the 
great Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany with which Alexis Du Pont was 
associated from the time of his gradua- 
tion, being at his death its secretary and a 
member of the board of directors. Har- 
vard had no more devoted and loyal sup- 
porter than Alexis Du Pont. He was a 
constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs and at the 
major sports wherever held, and as a con- 
tributor to and worker for her financial 
interests was surpassed by few if any of 
her alumni. He was the main spirit in the 
formation of the Harvard Club of Dela- 
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ware about ten years ago, and has been 
its only treasurer ever since. When the 
Endowment Fund was inaugurated he 
contributed most bountifully, and, when 
the undertaking was renewed at the close 
of the war, he headed the movement in 
Delaware, and again contributed with 
almost equal liberality. His character 
was indeed unique, for, having both the 
means and the disposition, it was his 
greatest pleasure to help others and to 
add to the enjoyment of his friends in 
every way, without stint and without 
display. His outstanding characteristics 
were generosity and modesty. Although 
he never married, his delightful residence 
was constantly open for the entertain- 
ment of his friends. In all his relations 
he proved himself a model of courtesy, 
loyalty, and generosity, alike in thought 
and deed, and he has left behind him a 
name and fame which will be a precious 
memory to his friends so long as they may 
live. With a keen love for sports and the 
pleasures of life, and ample means to in- 
dulge them, it is a delightful criterion of 
the man that he chose rather to devote 
himself to the upbuilding of the great 
corporation which bears his family name 
and to promote the interests of his Alma 
Mater to the best of his ability. He en- 
joyed his sports and pleasures in m>dera- 
tion and always shared them liberally 
with his friends. He was a member of the 
Wilmington Club and its president; of the 
Union League, Harvard, University, and 
Markham Clubs of Philadelphia; Har- 
vard Club of New York, Harvard Club 
of Wilmington, Society of Colonial Wars, 
and Sons of the American Revolution. 
Of him it can be truly said: 
“For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t: an autumn ’twas, 
That grew the more by reaping.” 
1893. 
Samvet F. Batcuevper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
An informal dinner of the Class was 
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held at the Boston Yacht Club, June 22, 
1921. About fifty members were present. 
Duane spoke interestingly on the new 
uses of radium with which he is experi- 
menting, and White exhibited his capital 
moving pictures of his voyage on a small 
schooner from Marblehead to Pango- 
Pango a year ago.— Allison has leave of 
absence from Colgate University for a 
year, which he will spend at Cambridge; 
address, 65 Langdon St.— Currier is 
connected with Brumley, Chamberlin & 
Co., stock brokers, at 21 Congress St., 
Boston; residence 60 Breed St., Lynn.— 
A. C. Fay’s present address is 308 West 
56th St., New York City.— Charles 
Sumner. Hawes died of apoplexy in 
Chicago, April 22, 1921. He was born in 
Chelsea, June 7, 1869, the son of William 
and Marianna Jane (Locke) Hawes, his 
father being a lumber merchant of 
old Belchertown (Mass.) stock. Charles 
fitted at the Winchester High School and 
was a regular member of ’93. Intending 
to be a physician, he spent a year in hotel 
work (which he greatly enjoyed) and 
another as a traveling tutor — visiting 
the Mediterranean lands as far east as 
Syria — and then entered the Medical 
School. After two years there, he left 
in 1897, hoping to return, and took the 
post of auditor at Memorial Hall. Two 
years afterwards he declined a good posi- 
tion in a large hotel-to accept a clerkship 
in the Adjutant-General’s Office at Wash- 
ington, where he could attend the evening 
sessions of the Columbian Medical School. 
Government service appealed to him 
strongly, however, and in 1900 he took an 
executive position in the Census Office, 
three years later becoming a special agent 
for the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Among his assignments here was 
the collection of statistics for manu- 
factures in Pennsylvania, for marriage 
and divorce in Greater New York, for 
women and child labor in the South, for 
cotton-mill operatives in New England, 
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etc., until 1999. He then went into busi- 
ness with the Spirella Waist Co. of Mead- 
ville, Pa., and spent several years in 
organizing their trade in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. In 1913 he joined the Chi- 
cago branch of the Library Bureau, 
planning and equipping library interiors. 
In 1918 he went into war work, and be- 
came office manager and research assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Research, War 
Trade Board (afterwards transferred to 
the State Department), Washington. He 
specialized in the questions relating to 
the dye industry, and it was on a journey 
undertaken for this purpose that he 
was suddenly stricken down. His genial 
social nature and warm interest in Class 
affairs will be remembered no less than 
his unusual ability as an executive and in- 
vestigator. December 15, 1897, he mar- 
ried Frances, daughter of John T. Wilson, 
of Winchester.— Rev. O. B. Hawes has 
left the pastorate of the Unitarian Church 
at Newton Centre, and removed to Sum- 
mit, N.J.; address, 4 Waldron Ave.— 
Mullgardt’s present address is Bishop 
and Merchant St., Honolulu. He writes: 
“Honolulu has been my place of business 
and residence for some months, as I am 
busiest here. I hope to go for an extended 
trip through Asia and Europe after 
several months.”— W. P. Smith has been 
for the past year in the Division of Re- 
habilitation, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, assisting ex-service 
men in hospitals all over the country from 
Maine to Colorado, reorganizing training 
centres, etc. His latest post is educational 
director, Star Ranch Sanatorium, Colo- 
rado Springs.— Dr. F. E. Stetson has re- 
moved his office from New Bedford to 
South Dartmouth.— Tepaske continues 
in the practice of the law at Sioux Centre, 
Iowa; he has also been county attorney 
for Sioux County.— Wallerstein is vice- 
president of the E. T. Howard Advertis- 
ing Co. at 117 West 46th St., New York 
City.— Rev. E. H. Warner has left the 
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pastorate of the First Methodist Church 
at Barberton, Ohio, and removed to 42 
Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio.— J. R. Webster 
continues his work as a private tutor at 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
and his residence at 48 Hancock St., 
Lexington.— Wheeler continues in the 
tobacco business at Troy, Ohio; address, 
338 Grant St—J. R. Whiting, Lt. 
Comdr. (M.C.), U.S.N. R.F., has been 
transferred from the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital at Charleston, S.C., to that at 
Chelsea; residence, 14 Browne St., Brook- 
line. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

Nearly one hundred members of ’94, 
counting wives and children, attended the 
Yale game on the afternoon before Com- 
mencement, and then proceeded in auto- 
mobiles to Wellesley to the estate of 
Sydney Williams for the annual dinner. 
It was preceded by a swim in the lake, 
most of the fifty diners going in. Wil- 
liams acted as toastmaster and speeches 
were made by Rand, Henning, Keller, 
Cary, Sedgwick, and Lake. These Welles- 
ley gatherings are very pleasant. After 
the Secretary had read two interesting 
letters from France, sent to Quinby as 
reports on our War Baby, Jacques 
Lemagny, the Class appropriated a suffi- 
cient sum for a present to our youngest 
member. The on Commence- 
ment Day took place as usual in Stough- 
ton 23.— E. Sedgwick received the honor- 
ary degree of Litt.D. from Dartmouth at 
its Commencement exercises.— H. Cabot, 


reunion 


who has been chief surgeon at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the past year, has 
been appointed Dean of the Medical 
Schoo! of that institution—J. D. M. 
Ford will represent the University as 
Exchange Professor at the Sorbonne and 
other French universities next year.— 
W. H. Stafford is a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the National 
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House of Representatives.— J. B. Wood- 
worth is first vice-president of the Geo- 
logical Society of America—T. W. 
Surette conducted his Summer School in 
Music at Concord, and also established 
one at Bryn Mawr. He is preparing a 
chapter on “‘Music”’ for a volume to be 
published by the Institute of American 
Architects.— C. Abbe has been appointed 
Assistant Professor in Commercial Geog- 
raphy at the College of the City of New 
York.— M. Ladd is president of the 
American Pediatric Society for this year. 
— J. A. Wray is pastor of the Third Bap- 
tist Church of Owensboro, Ky.; address, 
P. O. Box 329.— G. R. Noyes, Professor 
of Slavic Languages at the University of 
California, will spend the coming year 
abroad, mainly in Poland and Russia.— 
G. T. Weitzel is a member of the law 
firm of Goodwin, Weitzel & Bresnahan, 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C.— F. 
E. Farrington is a member of a commit- 
tee appointed by the president of the 
Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., to 
codperate with other civic communities 
in building up the schools of the District 
of Columbia.— H. C. Lakin is president 
of the Cuba R.R. Co.— F. H. Kent is 
about to complete the editing of the his- 
tory of Y.M.C.A. war work, in two 
volumes.— E. E. Clark is chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen of Framingham, and 
a member of the Republican State Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts — A. von W. 
Leslie is on the advertising staff of the 
Daily News Record, 8 East 13th St., New 
York City.— Addresses: D. J. Gallert, 141 
Broadway, New York City; A. G. Keith, 
968 Charles River Road, Cambridge; W. 
J. Pelo, 285 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
T. Lawrence, care of Jacquelin and De 
Copper, 43 Broad St., New York City; 
B. C. Jutten, care of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York City; E. S. Stearns, 10 Bowdoin St., 
Cambridge; G. Beals, 68 Devonshire St., 
Boston; A. P. Dean, New York Hall, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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1895. 
Frepenric H. Nasa, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

Classmates are requested to send the 
Secretary voluntarily any news about 
themselves or others which they think 
may be of interest, and any changes 
of address. — A. W. Edes’s address is 
Hotel Darby, Los Angeles, Cal.— R. W. 
Emmons spent the summer in Europe 
with his family.— E. W. Forbes received 
the honorary degree of A.M. at Harvard 
on Commencement.— LeRoy Harvey 
has been elected mayor of his home city, 
Wilmington, Del John Heard is now 
associated with E. H. Rollins & Sons, a 
banking house, at 200 Devonshire St., 
Boston.— C. S. Pierce returned recently 
from a short trip abroad.— Rev. W. A. 
Smith, editor of The Churchman, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, at its recent Commencement 
exercises.— Robert Walcott is a member 
of the advisory board of the Country 
Day School, Newton.— J. W. Worthing- 
ton and A. L. Cross are visiting H. W. 
Smith at his plantation in Tahiti. They 
sailed in June and expect to return some 
time in September. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

The Twenty-Fifth Reunion commenced 
on Sunday,'June 19. The Class head- 
quarters was at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
Registration took place from 10 a.m. to 
12.30 p.m. and hat-bands and tickets 
to the various events were given out. 
Luncheon was served in the ballroom of 
the hotel to the Cless, their wives and 
children at 1 p.M., all being the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Hallowell. At 2.30 
P.M. motors took all to Cambridge. The 
headquarters there was the Phillips 
Brooks House. Various places of interest 
were visited. At & p.M. a service in Apple- 
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ton Chapel was conducted by clergymen 
of the Class, the sermon being given by 
the Rev. J. C. Ward, recently appointed 
Bishop of Erie. This was followed by a 
reception at the house of President and 
Mrs. Lowell. On Monday, June 20, the 
men motored to the Essex Country Club 
at Manchester and spent the day and 
evening there; golf, tent.is, baseball, and 
swimming took up the time, and an excel- 
lent band added further to the enjoy- 
ment. The wives and children motored 
to Cohasset, where they partook of a 
New England clambake on Sandy Beach. 
During the afternoon many of them 
motored to Plymouth or visited points of 
interest along the South Shore. In the 
evening they were guests of Mrs. J. C. 
Hunt and Mrs. J. C. Cotton at Milton. 
On Tuesday, June 21, the men motored 
to the Weston Golf Club in Weston. 
Golf and tennis and a visit to the house of 
P. M. Hamlen took up the morning. 
After lunch at the club they motored to 
Cambridge, then joined the procession 
to the Stadium Class Day exercises. The 
wives and children all had tickets to the 
Stadium. This was followed by supper 
and a dance at the Colonial Club for all. 
Wednesday, June 22, all met at the 
Cambridge Boat Club, where there was 
boating, swimming, and dancing for the 
children, then all went to lunch as guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stoughton Bell at their ' 
residence in Cambridge and the Class 
photograph was taken here. This was 
followed by the Harvard-Yale ball game 
on Soldiers’ Field. Then: the men went to 
the Harvard Club of Boston for the Class 
Dinner, stopping off at the house of C. 
F. Lyman on Beacon Street. The Class 
Dinner was held in Harvard Hall. The 
speakers were: S. Heckscher, toastmaster, 
Prof. R. B. Merriman, J. L.O’ Brian, H, A. 
Leekley, W. M. Powell, F. R. Steward, 
and E. M. Grossman. The wives went 
to the Country Club, Brookline, for 
supper and entertainment. Thursday, 
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June 23, was Commencement Day. The 
men attended the Chief Marshal’s and 
’96 lunch and then the exercises in the 
rear of Sever, where Chief Marshal 
Hallowell presented the College with 
$100,000 on behalf of the Class. The wives 
were the guests of Prof. and Mrs. R. B. 
Merriman at lunch, and then went to the 
Commencement exercises. Here our re- 
union ended, although several attended 
the boat-races at New London. There 
were 250 men present at the Class Dinner 
and about 300 wives and children present 
on Wednesday, the maximum attendance 
being on this day. The reunion was a 
most successful affair throughout, and 
those that came on were very enthusiastic 
about it.— The Class Report would have 
been out before Commencement if it had 
not been held up by a printers’ strike. 
It will now be delivered early in the fall. 


1897. 


Epcar H. WELLS, Sec., 
27 West 44th St., New York. 

About sixty members of the Class dined 
informally at the Algonquin Club, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday evening, June 22. 
Hallowell presided and introduced J. L. 
Little as toastmaster. He called on vari- 
ous members of the Class to express their 
views about the 25th anniversary and 
other matters of Class interest. The 
Secretary regrets that he has not a com- 
plete list of the attendants; in addition to 
those already mentioned, the following 
were present: Babson, Batchelder, Beal, 
Beale, Beggs, Binney, Boutwell, Bow- 
ditch, Burley, E. F. Clark, J. T. Clark, 
Collins, Cotton, Crocker, Davenport, 
Dean, Dixon, Drury, Dunlop, E. N. 
Fenno, W. R. Fisher, Foote, Gannett, 
Hewes, Hills, S. U. Hopkins, Hubbard, 
Jenney, Theodore Lyman, Noble, A. H. 
Parker, J. D. Phillips, Prouty, William 
Read, Schweppe, Arnold Scott, H. R. 
Scott, Sherman, Sleeper, C. L. Smith, 
E. W. Smith, Stackpole, A. W. Stevens, 
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R. H. Stevenson, Stickney, J. A. Sullivan, 
Taylor, Thacher, Thompson, Underwood, 
Vincent, Wells, Whitman, Whoriskey, E. 
N. Wrightington.— The address of E. G. 
Barnard is 58 West 59th St., New York 
City.— W. H. Blake’s son, Thomas D. 
Blake, enters Harvard College as a 
Freshman this month. He was prepared 
at Milton Academy, where he was cap- 
tain of the football team and played on 
the hockey and baseball teams, having 
taken a high stand also in his studies.— 
A. W. Blakemore is the author of “ Make 
Your Will,” a guide to the drafting of 
wills that are valid under the laws of 
every State, published by Dana, Appleton 
& Co.— David Cheever and Mrs. Cheever 
sailed on June 14 on the Aquitania for a 
few weeks’ trip in France and England.— 
W. P. Engelman’s present address is care 
of General Insulating & Manufacturing 
Co., 705 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.— 
George Gleason is the author of ‘What 
shall I think of Japan?” a sympathetic 
interpretation of the problems of Japan, 
published by Macmillan. Gleason has 
been for nineteen years a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary in Japan.— J. E. Gregg was the 
official representative of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, of 
Hampton, Va., at the inauguration of 
President Angell of Yale University on 
June 22.— Sinclair Kennedy’s address is 
now Patterson, Putnam Co., New York 
City.— D. H. Morris is president of the 
Rotary Club of Columbus, O.—E. D. 
Mulford has recently been elected a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Elizabeth, N.J. 
He is also a zoning commissioner and one 
of the governors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Elizabeth.— R. E. Olds, Ameri- 
can Red Cross Commissioner to Europe 
for the last two years and a half, resigned 
his position as of June 1. The general 
relief work undertaken by the American 
Red Cross has been completed; the re- 
maining task, as far as the Red Cross is 
concerned, has to do with the health and 
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welfare of the children of different Eu- 
ropean countries.— The home address of 
A. G. Thacher is 150 East 72d Street, New 
York City. Thacher has been elected 
president of the Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States. — 
C. S. Thomas is the author, with another, 
of “Story, Essay, and Verse,” a collection 
of literature for supplementary reading 
in English courses in senior high schools 
and colleges, published by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press. Thomas is now asso- 
ciated with the Atlantic Monthly Press, 
where he has editorial charge of the edu- 
cational books. He has also given during 
the past College year a course at the 
University, having as an official title 
Lecturer on the Teaching of English in 
Harvard University—C. H. White’s 
home address is 105 Cherry St., San 
Francisco, Cal., and his office address, 
788 Mills Bldg.— H. J. Wilder is with the 
State Relations Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington. 


1898. 
‘ Bartiett H. Hayss, Sec., 


Andover. 

The informal reunion of the Class, held 
at the Hoosic-Whisick Club, Canton, was 
a decided success, thanks to Dalton. 
Forty-six men turned up and every man 
took part in the talking or other athletic 
contests that the “committee” had 
planned. Again, through the foresight of 
Dalton, prizes of buns were awarded to 
all winners.— L. P. Marvin was reélected 
a member of the Board of Overseers, on 
Commencement Day, and received a 
larger vote than any of the other candi- 
dates.— Eliot Wadsworth was the re- 
cipient of the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from Rochester University. — R. M. 
Shepard is with the Hamilton Bank Note 
Co., 142 Adams St., Brooklyn, N.Y.— 
T. Hoague is an overseer of the Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge— T. M. Hast- 
ings is a member of the newly organized 
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firm of Soule, Murphy & Hastings, 
architects, 1206 State St., Santa Barbara, 
Cal.— Dana de Cordova has become 
associated with the firm of James M. 
Glassman & Co., 89 State St., Boston, 
members of the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change.— Prof. L. J. Henderson has been 
appointed a foreign correspondent of the 
Academy of Medicine, Paris, France.— 
E. Townsend, together with E. A. Board- 
man, ’99, and Reginald Boardman, ’01, is 
yacht racing in England this summer.— 
The following changes in addxesses should 
be noted; L. R. Allen, Principal of the 
Framingham High School; Gordon Allen, 
24 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; C. F. Gould, 
710 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; Dr. J. E. 
Huiskamp, Greenwall Apts., Baltimore, 
Md.; A. T. Jennings, 10 Ocean Spray 
Ave., Venice, Cal.; W. O. Jewell, 1647 
Gaylor St., Denver, Colo.; P. W. Long, 
Enneking House, Boston 36; W. B. 
Meacham, Box 874, Asheville, N.C.; 
L. H. Monks, 67 Wall St., New York 
City; H. C. Ring, 1825 Lynn St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.— Addresses or information 
concerning the following named men are 
desired by your Secretary, Edmund 
Blake Barton, Dr. Henry O. Feiss, Dr. 
Frederick W. Lake, Philip B. Wells, 
Charles I. Wright.— Frederick Lothrop 
Ames, son of Frederick Lothrop and 
Caroline (Blair) Ames, was born at North 
Easton, July 23, 1876, and died at North 
Easton June 19, 1921, as a result of an 
operation for appendicitis. He prepared 
for Harvard at Hopkinson’s and Groton 
and entered College with the Class of '98 
in the fall of 1894, receiving the Degree 
of A.B. in 1898. During his Freshman 
year he played on the Freshman football 
eleven and was captain of the Freshman 
crew. In the years following he was also 
a member of the Sophomore and Junior 
crews, and substitute on the ’Varsity 
crew. He was a member of the Institute 
of 1770, D.K.E., and the Hasty Pudding, 
Delta Phi, and A.D. Clubs. After gradu- 
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ating from Harvard, Ames took a course 
in the Law School for one half-year and 
then entered the office of Oliver Ames & 
Sons, North Easton. He remained there 
for two years and then transferred his 
activities to the management of the 
Ames estate and the directorates of nu- 
merous other business interests with which 
he became identified. At the time of his 
death he was a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston; Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston; American Agricultural Co.; 
Chicago Junction Railways and Union 
Stock Yards Co.; Fess Rotary Oil Burner, 
Inc.; Calaveras Copper Co.; Butte and 
Superior Mining Co.; president and 
director of the Marysville Dredging Co., 
the Western Power Co., and president 
and trustee of the North Easton Savings 
Bank. He was also a trustee of the Bos- 
ton Women’s Free Hospital, the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. He 
was intensely interested in farming and 
was an authority, in this country, on 
Guernsey cattle. He was married, May 
31, 1904, to Edith Callender Cryder, of 
New York City, who, with two children, 
Frederick Lothrop, Jr., and Mary Cal- 
lender, survives him. 


1900. 


Artnour Drinkwater, See., 
50 Buckingham St., Cambridge. 

On Wednesday, June 22, a 1900 gather- 
ing of about sixty, including families and 
friends, went to the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game and enjoyed the 16 to 4 victory. 
Immediately after the game the members 
of the Class who were to attend the“an- 
nual June dinner accepted the hospitality 
of Nathaniel Ayer for tea and then as- 
sembled at the Union Boat Club. About 
forty were present. The main topics of 
discussion were the tutorial system at 
Harvard and the 1900 Class Scholarships 
which have been established in memory 
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of Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, Addis 
Emmett Harris, and George Plummer 
Howe, our three members who died in 
the war.— G. A. Anderegg, home address, 
255 Orange Road, Montclair, N.J.— H. 
B. Baldwin, home address, 2422 Clay St., 
San Francisco, Cal.— K. S. Barnes, home 
address, 10 Chauncy St., Cambridge.— 
F. G. Bauer published “The Court-Mar- 
tial Controversy and the New Articles of 
War,” in Massachusetts Law Quarterly 
for February, 1921. W. L. Beardsell, 
business address, 15 Exchange St., Bos- 
ton.— F. P. Bennett, Jr., home address, 
1 Hayden Road, Cliftondale.— P. Black- 
welder has resigned from the Gypsy Oil 
Co. to become special representative of 
Home Bldg. and Loan Ass'n at Tulsoa, 
Okla.— R. W. Bliss, home address, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 
In March, 1921, he became Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State— T. D. Brown 
has been appointed dental examiner, U.S. 
Public Health Service, at New York City. 
—F. M. Buckland, business address, 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.— 
E. Cary, business address, Hanover, N.H. 
He will instruct in Latin at Dartmouth 
College.— W. R. Castle is acting chief of 
the Division of Western Etrropean Affairs 
in the Department of State, Washington, 
D.C.— W. M. Chadbourne is chairman 
of New York Committee for Russian 
Relief and treasurer of National Budget 
Committee. He recently published a 
pamphlet, “Granting of Foreign Credits 
by the United States.”.— P. P. Chase, 
business address, University Hall, Cam- 
bridge. He is Assistant Dean of Harvard 
College, is in charge of the Freshman and 
new students, and is a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences as tutor in 
the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics.— T. Crimmins, home 
address, 176 E. 72d St., New York City. 
—D. F. Davis, business address, Treas- 
ury Bldg., Washington, D.C. He has 
been appointed a director of the War 
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Finance Corporation.— H. T. van Deu- 
sen, home address, 603 W. 185th St.; 
business address, 116 Broad St., New 
York City. He has resigned as manager 
of American Express Co.’s Branch in 
Barcelona, Spain, and is now in business 
for himself under the firm name of H. T. 
& L. M. van Deusen, foreign exchange 
and bond brokers—F. W. Doherty, 
home address, 1029 Beacon St., Brook- 
line— J. S. Dunstan, home address, 
Lawrence, L.I., New York.— W. P. Ea- 
ton has gone on an extended bear hunt 
on Mount Jefferson, Oregon, with seven 
men and twenty pack-horses, and later 
will go to Mount Hood. He is obtaining 
material for the Country Gentleman and 
Boy Scout books.— W. F. Ellis, home 
address, 159 Court St., Dedham; business 
address, 200 Devonshire St., Boston.— 
E. H. George, business address, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston.—P. S. Hall, home 
address, 45 Berwyn St., Orange, N.J.— 
E. H. Hammond is supervisor of Indian 
Schools for Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado.— J. H. Holliday has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners of the City of St. 
Louis, Mo.— P. A. Jay, business address, 
ccre of Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. He has taken up his duties as 
Minister to Roumania.— W. Lichten- 
stein, home address, 122 N. Sheridan Rd., 
Highland Park, Ill—R. M. McCurdy, 
address, 60 Bartlett St., Andover.— H. 
R. Mayo is president of Harvard Club of 
Lynn.— E. W. Meddaugh, address, 1439 
Van Dyke Ave., Detroit, Mich.— G. A. 
Morison is secretary of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs.— B. J. O'Neill is presi- 
dent of the staff and chairman of Ad- 
visory board of St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
San Diego, Cal.— W. M. Rainbolt is 
vice-president and director of Benson and 
Myers Co., Omaha, Neb. His business 
address is 424 Omaha National Bank 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb—N. M. Ruland, 
home address, West Cornwall, Conn.— 
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P. J. Sachs is a trustee of Smith College.— 
M. Seasongood delivered the Commence- 
ment address at the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Country Day School. His home address 
is 3661 Washington Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.— H. M. Shartenberg, business 
address, Chapel St., New Haven, Conn.— 
T. M. Shaw, business address, 24 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston.— F. H. Stedman is 
rector of St. Luke’s Church at Stamford, 
Texas.— F. A. Thompson, business ad- 
dress, 121 South 13th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—N. W. Tilton, home ad- 
dress, 154 East 62nd St., New York 
City — F. C. Todd, home address, 359 
Hartford Rd., South Orange, N.J.— H. 
A. Wadleigh, home address, 9 Sheffield 
Rd., Winchester— L. Warren is treas- 
urer of Connecticut Valley Harvard Club. 
—H. Ward, business address, 1107 
Broadway, New York City—T. H. 
Whitney, business address, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City.— H. A. Yeomans, 
who has recently resigned as Dean of 
Harvard College, has served Harvard 
since 1910 and has held successively the 
titles of Lecturer, Instructor, Assistant 
Professor, and finally Professor of Gov- 
ernment. From 1912 to 1916 he was 
Assistant Dean in charge of Freshmen, 
and in 1916 was appointed Dean. In the 
summer of 1919 he was director of the 
American University Union in Paris and 
later served as Harvard Exchange Pro- 
fessor at the University of Paris. The 
academic year of 1921 to 1922 Yeomans 
will be on sabbatical leave of absence and 
will return in 1922-23 to teach Govern- 
ment at Harvard.— Nathaniel Johnson 
Rust, Jr., was born at Boston, Aug. 
18, 1877. He attended Brookline High 
School and was prominent in athletics 
there. After two years in College he 
started in business with the Rust, Rich- 
ardson Drug Co., Boston. From there 
he went to the firm of Estabrook & Co., 
bankers. A short time after that he made 
an extended trip to Europe and then 
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returned and entered the Commercial 
National Bank in Boston. A little later 
he made another trip to Europe. In the 
spring of 1904 he joined the Wizard of Oz 
Company and wrote one of the songs in 
the show. The next year he played in the 
College Widow and joined the Singalee 
Group. Then he joined the New York 
Hippodrome, but soon he tired of stage 
life and went to Cheyenne, Wyo., where 
he enjoyed as a cowpuncher the active 
life on a cattle ranch. Later he purchased 
a milk ranch and made a great success of 
it. In 1909 he sold it at a substantial 
profit. For a time his home was in Den- 
ver and he occupied himself with a to- 
bacco business. Life in the country, how- 
ever, he preferred; so he took a ranch in 
Oregon, where he grew apples and raised 
hogs. In 1915 he went to St. Petersburg, 
Fla., interested himself in raising poultry, 
and engaged in the real estate and hotel 
business. His plan was to increase his 
poultry farm and make it one of the 
largest in the country. He was very well 
contented at St. Petersburg. “I hope I 
am fortunate enough to live many years,” 
he wrote, “and then die right here.’ In 
the statements he prepared for earlier 
Class Reports are to be found many 
amusing remarks, evidence of his cheer- 
ful, care-free disposition, his love of fun 
and his invincible optimism. He died 
March 25, 1921, at St. Petersburg, Fla. 
For this Class Report he wrote: “ Dear 
Old College Mates: I have not much to 
offer that is new or interesting. I have 
tried, as you all know, many things, and 
in some I have been quite successful. 
There is only, as far as I know, one thing 
that has ever pained me and that was the 
fact that at every reunion of our dear 
Class, I was tied up in such a way that I 
could not make it. But I am at last where 
I have longed to be. Next year I can 
attend all the functions that are held. 
Boys — I told you once before and I am 
not selling real estate—I have found 
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this country life and St. Petersburg, Fla., 
the second best thing that I ever got into. 
The first, of course, was Dear Old Har- 
vard 1900. Well, I’m here and there is 
lots of room. I have changed but a little, 
only added a few more years to your Old 
College Chum. Member: B. P. O. E.” 


1901. 
Josern O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class held its most enjoyable as 
well as its most successful reunion from 
June 19 to June 24 of this year upon the 
twentieth anniversary of its graduation. 
The program commenced with the gather- 
ing of the New York, Southern, and 
Western members of the Class in New 
York City on Sunday afternoon, June 19. 
All of these men embarked upon the 
steamer Calvin Austin for Boston on Sun- 
day afternoon and the trip was a fitting 
preparation for the strenuous days to 
follow. Upon the arrival of the steamer 
in Boston on Monday morning a large 
delegation of the members of the Class 
from New England met the arrivals and 
escorted them to the Class headquarters 
at the Hotel Lenox. The Class assembled 
at the Lenox in the morning, and after 
disposing of all baggage about two hun- 
dred members of the Class took auto- 
mobiles for Milton where under smiling 
skies they were delightfully entertained 
at luncheon as the guests of James Law- 
rence, president of the Class, and Mrs. 
Lawrence. The wives of the Milton 
members of the Class assisted Mrs. 
Lawrence in serving the luncheon. ‘After 
luncheon a baseball game between a team 
from the Class and a team composed of 
sons of various Milton members resulted, 
of course, in victory for the sons and the 
party ended happily. It then became 
necessary to leave by automobile for 
Plymouth, where the next two days were 
to be spent. On arrival the members were 
settled in their rooms at the Hotel Pilgrim 
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and every one prepared for the next 
events. After preliminary arrangements, 
provided at the cottage of a member of 
the Class near the hotel, had been tested 
and found sufficient, the Class dinner at 
the Hotel Pilgrim was called to order by 
John W. Hallowell, chairman of the Class 
Committee, who presided. An excellent 
program of songs had been provided, and 
singing by the whole Class and by indi- 
viduals, under the leadership of Carroll J. 
Swan and Larry Watson, started the 
dinner with enthusiasm and spirit. Jack 
introduced Dr. Richard Dexter, of Cleve- 
land, as toastmaster, and Dick “‘filled the 
bill” to perfection. The following were 
the speeches and they were appreciated 
and enjoyed to the utmost: “‘A Word of 
Greeting,” James Lawrence; “The Class,” 
Robert E. Goodwin; “‘ The Responsibility 
of the College Graduate,” Leo Logan; 
“Harvard Rowing Policies of Today,” 
R. Heber Howe, Jr.; “The Place of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs,’’ Nathaniel 
H. Batchelder; “Our Government De- 
partments and Bureaus,”’ John W. Hallo- 
well; “Some Aspects of the Labor Situa- 
tion,” Richard Feiss; ‘“‘Where Are We 
Heading?” Gilbert H. Montague; “A 
Few Words,” Samuel S. Drury. Tuesday 
morning opened fair and warm. After a 
dip in the ocean a full day of golf, tennis, 
and ‘other forms of sport was followed by 
a baseball game with 1911 in the after- 
noon, won by 1901 with a score of 8 to 5. 
A clambake was held on the beach in the 
evening, and later the Boston members of 
the Class produced a bully show under 
the guidance of Col. Bob Goodwin and 
Carroll Swan. On Wednesday morning, 
after one more dip in the ocean, motors 
arrived once again and a trip to Cam- 
‘bridge was followed by luncheon at the 
Weld Boat-House. Then, with our band 
and in our uniform of white trousers, blue 
coats, and white duck hats, we marched 
with other celebrating classes to the 
Harvard-Yale baseball game at Soldiers’ 
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Field and witnessed a complete slaughter 
of the Yale representatives. We motored 
from Cambridge to Ben Blake’s place in 
Weston, where a grand barbecue was 
served on the lawn and hilarity was 
rampant. A show was presented by the 
New York members of the Class in Ben 
Blake’s theatre, and afterwards the men 
living in and near Boston took to their 
hemes for the night the men from other 
cities. On Thursday morning the Class 
gathered at Cambridge, and at Room 28 
Hollis Hall, which had been reserved for 
the Class as usual on Commencement 
Day, a special Class luncheon was served. 
After luncheon the Class attended the 
Alumni exercises and then motored to 
the Eastern Yacht Club at Marblehead, 
where they were the guests of James M. 
Hunnewell and B. Devereux Barker at a 
most delightful dinner preceded and fol- 
lowed by numerous speeches and other 
entertainment. This ended the formal 
program of the 20th reunion, though 
many members of the Class went to New 
London on Friday to see the Harvard- 
Yale boat-race. Col. Robert E. Goodwin 
was chairman of the Reunion Committee, 
and the following men acted as chairmen 
of sub-committees: E. S. Emerson, Hotel 
Lenox, G. W. Canterbury, transporta- 
tion; J. O. Procter, Jr., Monday dinner; 
J. M. Hunnewell, clambake; H. W. Pal- 
mer, Wednesday dinner; R. D. Swain, 
photographs; G..Blake, boat-race; E. J. 
Samson, hospitality; W. Channing, Jr., 
insignia; E. P. Morse, Hotel Pilgrim; 
James Lawrence, sports; W. T. Reid, Jr., 
Yale game; S. Cunningham, Commence- 
ment; T. R. Robinson, music; J. W. 
Hallowell, treasurer; C. J. Swan, The 
Only One Bulletin— C. C. Davis is di- 
rector of the Constantinople Unit of 
the American Red Cross.— Major C. D. 
Daly, U.S. Army, was an instructor at 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 
Camp Devens, which opened Aug. 16.— 
S. S. Drury, headmaster of St. Paul’s 
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School, Concord, N.H., who was offered 
and declined the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, New York City, has received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Williams College — Col. R. E. Goodwin 
has been appointed U.S. Referee in 
Bankruptcy for Middlesex and Suffolk 
Counties. Goodwin, who has practised 
law in Boston since 1903, is a member of 
the firm of Goodwin, Procter, Field & 
Hoar, with offices at 84 State Street, 
Boston. During the war Goodwin was 
Colonel of the 101st Field Artillery, 26th 
Division, A.E.F.— A. B. Edwards is city 
manager at St. Albans, Vt—W. T. 
Foster has been elected a vice-president 
of the Simplified Spelling Board.— Elmer 
Schlesinger has been appointed as general 
counsel for the U.S. Shipping Board, by 
Chairman Lasker. Schlesinger has been 
practising law in Chicago since he gradu- 
ated from the Law School.— Henry L. 
Shattuck is vice-president of the Boston 
Legal Aid Society. Shattuck is also a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and an attorney in Boston.— Warwick 
Greene’s address is 62 East 77th St., New 
York City.— J. G. Cole is associated in 
New York with the Gardner Advertising 
Co. of St. Louis, Chicago, and New York. 
— R. C. Wells’s address is 5607 37th St., 
Washington, D.C.— C. R. Small is at 751 
Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. He is in 
the Department of Economics of the 
School of Business Administration, Syra- 
cuse University.— H. A. Flanders is with 
the Winter Fill Ice Co., Boston.— H. J. 
Stewart is state agent in New Hampshire 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Co. of 
New York.— R. H. Howe, Jr., is living at 
33 Lexington Ave., Cambridge— G. M. 
Hosmer’s address is $1 Adams St., Winter 
Hill.— W. H. Lough’s address is 670 Pel- 
ham Road, New Rochelle, N.Y.— F. R. 
Sears, Jr.’s, address is 64 Ames Bldg., 
Boston.— G. R. Bedinger is director of 
the Health Service Department of the 
New York Red Cross, and was a delegate 
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to the 16th national conference of the 
National Child Labor Conference in 
Milwaukee in June, where he presented 
the Red Cross health program as exempli- 
fied by the work of the New York County 
Chapter.— W. B. Swift, M.D., has been 
appointed lecturer on Speech Develop- 
ment and Correction at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. He began his 
work there on June 27.— C. J. Swan has 
been elected president of the Lantern 
Club, an organization of the magazine 
advertising men of New England.— 
Brainerd Taylor, who is a Major in the 
U.S. Army, and who was stationed at 
Boston as an expert on motor transport 
for the Northeastern Department, has 
recently been transferred to Washington, 
D.C.— L. C. Marshall has published a 
book entitled “Our Economic Organiza- 
tion,” which is an introduction to eco- 
nomics describing the way in which we 
live and work with one another in modern 
life in the effort to gratify our desires.— 
W. B. Norris has published a book en- 
titled “Vital Forces in Current Events” 
— readings on present-day affairs from 
contemporary leaders and_ thinkers.— 
Robert Merida Brow, M.D. Columbia 
in 1905, died at Saranac Lake, N.Y., on 
April 30, 1921, of septic poisoning follow- 
ing'a week’s illness. Dr. Brown was born 
Oct. 5, 1878, at Lamar, Mo., the son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Brown. 
Following his graduation from Harvard 
he studied surgery at Columbia Univer- 
sity. On March 28, 1908, he married 
Miss Margaret Eddy, of Cambridge. 
After practising surgery in New York Dr. 
Brown moved to Saranac Lake ten years 
ago suffering from incipient tuberculosis.’ 
Soon he regained his health and resumed 
his practice which grew as the years 
passed. He was a member of the Franklin 
County Medical Society and of the 
American Medical Association. He was 
consulting surgeon at Trudeau Sana- 
torium and frequently lectured to the 
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nurses there. He was a member of the 
local social organizations and was an 
enthusiastic curler. Last year he accom- 
panied the teams of the local club to 
Utica, Syracuse, and other cities. He 
was an ardent sportsman. Besides his 
widow, Dr. Brown is survived by his 
son, Robert M. Brown, Jr. Dr. Lawson 
Brown, the tuberculosis specialist at 
Saranac Lake, says of him: “The Success 
of the General Hospital at Saranac was 
due largely to his good work as a surgeon. 
He did more for the institution than any 
other person. He worked hard and cheer- 
fully. No one was ever turned away from 
the operating-table because of the lack 
of funds. He aided many persons gratui- 
tously.” 


1902. : 
Barrett WENDELL, Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

L. B. Wehle, formerly general counsel 
(and later. special counsel in New York) 
to the War Finance Corporation, an- 
nounces that he has returned to the 
general practice of law, having established 
an office in the Trinity Building, 111 
Broadway, New York City, and a branch 
office in the Wilkins Building, 1512 H 
Street, Washington, D.C.— Recent mail 
sent to the following 1902 men has been 
returned unclaimed. If any one can give 
information as to their whereabouts it 
will be appreciated: Ralph P. Benedict, 
Philip W. Blake, Edward B. Blakely, 
Holcombe J. Brown, David C. Campbell, 
James O. Carson, Reginald Christenson, 
Emmet F. Eldredge, Sanford D. France, 
Edgar B. Frank, Fernand H. Gasquet, 
James H. Gault, Jacob F. Hill, Frank L. 
Jones, Fred Kimball, Fred H. Lathrop, 
John H. Lewis, Jr., William C. Lodge, 
George Marsh, Edward Murphy, George 
N. Parker, Harry F. Perkins, David S. 
Ricker, Clifford R. Rogers, Charles O. 
Schuler, Allen L. Snyder, James Stuart, 
Russell Sturgis, Frederic I. Tone, Ro- 
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bert S. Walker, Forbes Watson, Plumer 
Wheeler, Adolph Friedman, Robert R. 
Pellak. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, See., 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A Class luncheon was held on June 22, 
1921, at the Harvard Club in Boston. 
After the luncheon was over those attend- 
ing proceeded to the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game. A list of those present follows: 
Thomas Beal, Laird Bell, R. M. Bleakie, 
J. H. Blodgett, Thomas Brennan, J. A. 
Burgess, M. M. Bourke, W. F. Conant, 
§. E. Cook, A. H. Damon, Henry Dewing, 
L. G. Dodge, Gordon Donald, K. E. 
Downs, A. D. Estabrook, Hornsby Evans, 
W. W. Fisher, W. W. Gallagher, R. H. 
Gardiner, R. F. Greene, Roger Griffin, 
Sidney Gunn, H. M. Hale, Joseph Ham- 
len, H. W. Hammond, L. B. Hayes, H. L. 
Hilton, Fred Holdsworth, J. M. Hughes, 
R. M. Hull, J. M. Hunter, James Jackson, 
E. C. Johnson, J. W. Lee, P. W. Lewis, 
A. W. Lincoln, D. W. Lincoln, Odin 
Mackey, Malcolm MacLeod, Carl Mar- 
shall, Ralph May, William McDonald, 
Joseph McGaragle, Harold Meyer, Harold 
Peabody, H. F. Phillips, Robert Pierce, 
L. G. Putnam, Percy Sheldon, R. L. 
Shewell, Robert Southard, L. E. Snow- 
man, Dr. J. B. Swift, E. A. Taft, J. G. 
Wolff, H. W. Young.— C. C. Lane has 
been appointed business manager of the 
New York Evening Post and elected a di- 
rector of the New York Evening Post Inc, 


1905. ; 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
$81-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

W. T. Harrison is with Curtis & Saw- 
yer, 33 Congress St., Boston. His home 
address is East Milton.— 8. L. Lewis is 
sales manager for S. W. Straus & Co., 
National City Bank Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio.— A fund of $5000 has been estab- 
lished by Mrs. L. Florence Webster in 
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memory of her son, Harrison Briggs 
Webster, of the Class of 1905, Regimental 
Surgeon of the 47th U.S. Infantry, 4th 
Division, A.E.F., awarded a citation 
**For unusually conspicuous and meritori- 
ous services,” and a second citation, with 
the Distinguished Service Cross, “*For 
extraordinary heroism in action,” killed 
in action in the Meuse-Argonne Oct. 13, 
1918. This scholarship is to be awarded 
to sons of members of the Class of 1905, 
Harvard College. The award is to be made 
by the Class Committee of the Class of 
1905 to the applicant most worthy of 
such aid, and is tenable for one year only. 
In case there is no application or award 
made in any year, then the scholarship 
shall be awarded for that year only by 
the Administration Board of the Medical 
School to a needy student, who shall have 
shown himself to be of sound principles 
and marked ability. The income from 
this fund to be held by the Treasurer of 
Harvard College: (1) To defray as far as 
possible the tuition fee of the recipient 
who enters as a Freshman, and who is a 
son of one of the members of the Class of 
1905. If such income in any year should 
be in excess of the tuition fee, then such 
excess shall be paid to the student at mid- 
year. (2) To be paid to a student in the 
Medical School for the payment of term 
bills and other expenses. 


1906. 
Fisner H. Nesmrrna, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class of 1906 held its Quindecen- 
nial Celebration in June this year. The 
Class spent Monday and Tuesday, the 
20th and 21st, at the Cliff House, North 
Scituate, where athletic pursuits occupied 


the members of the Class during the - 


daytime. The Class dinner was held on 
Monday evening. L. I. Neale, acting as 
toastmaster, called for remarks by vari- 
ous members of the Class, including the 
political element represented by C. D. 
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Coughlin, Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, W. J. McCormick, Congressman 
from Montana, and J. E. Warner, ex- 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts. R. C. Hatch told of 
his experiences during the war. Follow- 
ing the dinner a very successful minstrel 
show was staged under the leadership of 
H. B. Sawyer. On Tuesday evening, after 
a bonfire on the beach, E. M. Richards 
gave an interesting illustrated lecture on 
hunting wild animals in which excellent 
slides of mse in action were shown. 
The Class returned to Cambridge on 
Wednesday morning, June 22, for lunch 
at the Stadium, followed by attendance 
in a body at the baseball game. On Com- 
mencement, June 23, the Class joined 
with other celebrating classes in giving a 
Tuncheon to all alumni who returned to 
Cambridge for the occasion. 


1907. 


Sern T. Gano, Sec., 
. 15 Exchange St., Boston. 

The law firm of Lazenby, Biglow & 
Clarke, of which Stanley Clarke is a mem- 
ber, has merged with another firm under 
the name of Lazenby, Biglow, Clarke & 
Crisp, with offices at 2 Rector St., New 
York City—W. F. Low, insurance 
broker, has changed his address to 35 
Wail St., New York City.— J. M. Duffy’s 
address is now Box 115, South Duxbury. 
—E. B. Stern is treasurer of Lehman, 
Stern & Co., Ltd., cotton factors and 
commission merchants, New Orleans, La. 
— Waldo Peirce had a “still-life” in an 
exhibition of paintings recently held in 
the salon of the Champs de Mars, Paris.— 
Chapin Brinsmade has been appointed 
an instructor of French at Yale Univer- 
sity. He will enter upon his duties there 
in September after spending the sum- 
mer in France.— F. M. Gunther, chargé 
d’ affaires of the American Embassy in 
Rome, writes that the appointment of 
Richard Washburn Child, ’03, as Am- 
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bassador completes the Harvard person- 
nel of the Embassy of which the First 
Secretary is Frederick O. deBillier, ’79, 
and the other secretaries are Richard 
Southgate, ’15, and G. Harlan Miller, ’16. 
— Stephen Maurice Edgell died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1921. In 1907 he 
entered the employ of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., first in the Jersey 
City refinery and later at Fort Collins, 
Colo. Then he was with the Havemeyer 
& Elder refinery in Brooklyn. In 1908 he 
returned to Colorado and was made 
manager of the Eaton, Greeley, and 
Windsor factories of the Great Western 
Sugar Company of New Jersey, with 
headquarters at Greeley. In 1912 he was 
made a director of that company and the 
following year was transferred to the 
general office at Denver. Later he was 
made a vice-president of the company. 
In 1919 he resigned that position and 
became vice-president and treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co. of Ogden, 
Utah. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
$1 Nassau St., New York. 
The reunion held by the Boston crowd 
late in June was a great success. New 
York was represented by Howland Davis, 
who reported a splendid time had by all. 
The Class owes a great deal to the Boston 
men for getting up these annual parties, 
because they keep alive the tradition in 
the home country and keep the Boston 
men in training for the formal reunions, 
the burden of which falls largely on their 
shoulders. This has been an off year for 
almost all kinds of business and out-of- 
town people found it very hard to get to 
the Boston affair. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that a special effort be made on the 
part of all 1908 men to get to Boston in 
June, 1922, in order to lay plans for the 
formal reunion in 1923. This will be the 
Quindecennial and the first reunion in 
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which we shall actually be entitled to call 
ourselves grown-up. The experiment 
tried in New York of having a somewhat 
formal association of the Class, under the 
title of the New York Association of Har- 
vard 1908, has proved very successful. 
The dues are small, but are sufficient to 
cover the purchase of stationery and the 
holding of informal smokers and lunch- 
eons two or three times a year. It has 
served to keep the Class together and will 
be an excellent basis to build on in the 
future. The experiment was first tried, 
as far as we know, by 1901, and has been 
increasingly successful in their case. The 
Secretary has not received a great deal of 
information from distant members of the 
Class. Such information would be wel- 
come. We are much pleased here in New 
York at the return of Irving Broun from 
Mexico and points South. He has now 
joined Lambert Murphy as a fixture at all 
our local reunions. There is a tendency 
toward giving a slight Harvard atmos- 
phere to Greenwich, Conn., which has 
hitherto been a Yale stronghold. The 
Secretary has forgathered there during 
the past season or two with such out- 
standing 1908 men as Gordon Glass, Tom 
Desn.ond, Orville Rogers, Bradford 
Coolidge, Marcus Whitney, and Don 
Knowlton, the latter being a rising physi- 
cian and surgeon permanently resident 
in Greenwich. 





1909. 
F. A. Harprne, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The address of L. M. Arrowsmith is 
care of L. C. Gillespie & Co., 8 Fletcher 
St., New York City — R. W. Byerly is 
practising law at 140 Broadway, and 
resides at 113 E. 31st St., New York City. 
—F. E. Clark is State manager of the 
Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Co., 
Baltimore, Md.— Dr. N. B. Cole is 
practising medicine at 1035 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore, Md. He is on the staff of 
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the Johns Hopkins Hospital—E. P. 
Currier has become a member of Marshall 
Field, Glore, Ward & Co., of Chicago, 
with New York office at 14 Wall St.— 
Eliot Daland is vice-president and chief 
engineer of Huff, Daland & Co., of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., manufacturers of air- 
planes, flying boats, motor and sail boats. 
—A. C. Frost is American Consul at 
Guatemala City, Guatemasa. — Louis 
Grandgent is architectural director of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio.— 
J. P. S. Harrison is living at 39 W. 52nd 
St., New York City. His permanent ad- 
dress is care of Union Club, 1 E. 51st 
St., New York City— A. R. Heath is 
vice-president of the New York Service 
Co., consulting and operating engineers, 
141 E. 29th St., New York City. His 
home address is Woodmere, L.I., N.Y.— 
Rev. H. W. Hines is‘now minister of the 
First Baptist Church at Kankakee. His 
address is 193 North Harrison Ave., 
Kankakee, Ill—M. F. Jacobson’s ad- 
dress is care of American Soda F'ountain 
Co., 282 Congress St., Boston.— The 
address of S. P. Lemon is 3721 Cole Ave., 
Dallas, Texas— R. D. Lyman’s address 
is 9927 Kercheval Ave., Detroit, Mich.— 
The address of S. B. Luce is 207 Claren- 
don St., Boston.— Major F. C. Mahin, 
U.S.A., is instructor at the State Armory, 
Hartford, Conn.— Dexter Perkins is on 
the faculty of University of Rochester, 
department of History.— W. R. Post, Jr., 
is in the bond department of Otis & Co., 
bankers and brokers, 200 Majestic Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.— C. M. Price’s address is 
eare of Arts & Decorations, New York 
City.— W. S. Primley’s address is Evans- 
ton, Ill.—E. J. Prendergast’s address 
is 2334 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. — 
Lee Simonson’s address is Midland 
Parkway, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.— W. C. 
Strauss is living at 51 W. 69th St., New 
York City— Dr. W. G. Webber’s ad- 
dress is 14 Aberdeen St., Newton High- 
lands.— B. W. Wooley is an attorney 
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connected with the Arzentine-American 
Chamber of Commerce, 64 Broad St., 
New York City. 


1913. 
Wa rer Torts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

H. R. Carey is in Bucharest, where he 
is assistant to the United States Minister 
to Roumania.— M. F. Carr’s home ad- 
diess is 48 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline. 
—H. C. Elling is treasurer of the E. & L. 
Sales Co., 152 Broadway, Paterson, N.J. 
His home address is 107 Fairmount 
Road, Ridgewood, N.J.— Stephen Fair- 
banks’ address is in care of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, 374 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston.— T. S. Ford’s address is 1304 
Roosevelt Ave., Pelham Manor, N.Y.— 
E. S. Giles has been appointed assistant 
manager and superintendent of rating of 
the Massachusetts Stamping and Rating 
Office of the Springfield Division of the 
New England Insurance Exchange, with 
offices at 257 Main St., Springfield. His 
home address is 19 Glendell Terrace, 
Springfield.— Warren Gleason is with the 
Wisconsin Dry Milk Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.— R. A. Hull’s address is 7 Glen- 
gariy St., Winchester— L. W. McKer- 
nan’s office address is 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City—D. J. Malcolm is 
Superintendent of Schools, Hinsdale.— 
A. S. Neilson’s address is 77 Franklin 
St., Boston.,— G. McC. Ross is with the 
American Kardex Co., 73 Tremont St., 
Boston.— Bulkeley Smith is a nrember of 
the firm of Morse, Bliss & Smith, invest- 
ment securities, 372 Main St., Worcester. 
His home address is 58 William St., 
Worcester. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnvt Hill. 
The Class Report has now been mailed 
to every member of the Class who an- 
swered his notices. The other members 
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of the Class may obtain a copy by appli- 
cation to the Secretary and enclosure of a 
small] stipend. ($3.50).— Rustin MclIn- 
tosh’s address is now Cedar Knolls, 


Bronxville, N.Y. He works at the 
Presbyterian Hospital.— J. L. Moore is 
a member of the law firm of Hays & 
Wadhams, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York City.— G. P. Davis’s address is now 
21 Boynton St., Waltham.— H. B. Good- 
friend’s address is 542 Fifth Ave., New 
York City.— A. H. Onthank’s address is 
424 California St., San Francisco; he is 
the manager of the acceptance depart- 
ment of the National City Co. of Cali- 
fornia.— H. R. Hilliard’s address is 6623 
Kensmer Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa.—S. F. 
Withe’s address is 175 No. Quaker Lane, 
W. Hartford, Conn. 


1916. 
We tis BLancnarp, See., 
126 State St., Boston. 

G. P. Loomis is with the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. His address is 630 
Crosby St., Akron, O. — C. W. Holmes 
is special agent for the Carnegie Hero 
Fund in Pittsburgh, in charge of its 
educational work. His address is 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. — C. E. 
Kennedy is assistant manager of the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott. — W. 
W. Gross is in the law office of A. F. 
Gotthold, 27 William St., New York 
City. — R. F. Herrick, Jr., is assistant 
general agent of the Saco Lowell Shops, 
77 Franklin St., Boston. He is also 
president of the Pawtucket Spinning 
Rug Co., a director of the American 
Trust Co., and the Indian Co., and a 
member of the corporation of Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings. — M. C. 
Baldridge is with the law firm of Pen- 
dleton, Anderson, Iselin & Riggs, 25 
Broad St., New York City. His address 
is 118 East 56th St., New York City. — 
H. H. Shaw has been with Rice & 
Hutchins, shoe manufacturers, South 
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Braintree and Marlborough, but is now 
on leave of absence on account of sick- 
ness. His address is 66 Willow St., 
Dedham. — H. M. Thurston is presi- 
dent, secretary, and a director of 
the Muskegon Trust Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. His home address is 98 Houston 
Ave., Muskegon, Mich. — Lawrence 
Curtis, 2d, is secretary to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court, Wash- 
ington, D.C. His permanent address is 
464 Beacon St., Boston. — R. L. Shep- 
ard is metallurgist for the Shepard Art 
Metal Co., 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit. His home address is 141 Mon- 
tana W., Detroit, Mich.—S. H. 
Wardwell is vice-president and produc- 
tion manager of the Wardwell Manu- 
facturing Co., 112 Hamilton Ave., 
Cleveland. His home address is 2676 E. 
Overlook Rd., Cleveland, O. — R. H. 
Norweb is a secretary in the U.S. Dip- 
lomatic Service in Washington. For 
the past year he has been private secre- 
tary to Ambassador Hugh C. Wallace. 
— H. F. Smith is with the law firm of 
Chadbourne, Babbitt & Wallace, 14 
Wall St., New York City. His home 
address is Warwick, N.Y. — George 
Mair is pastor of the Bedford Park Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. His 
address is 2801 Valentine Ave., Bronx, 
N.Y. — Carroll Binder is News editor 
of the Federated Press, 511 N. Peoria, 
St., Chicago, Ill. His address is 39 
South St. Louis Ave., Chicago. — The 
replies to the communications recently 
sent out by the secretary and treasurer 
have been gratifying. It is hoped that 
those who have not yet answered will 
do so promptly so that work on the 
Sexennial Report may proceed. 


1921. 
Tuomas S. Lamont, Sec., 
23 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Addresses and probable occupations: 
S. T. Alcus, Jr., 5211 St Charles Ave., 
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New Orleans, La., lumber business; R. B. 
Ayer, 270 Park Ave., New York City, 
industrial chemist; W. H. Bieringer, 
1697 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; Louis 
Clayton, 9 Almont St., Malden, public 
accountant; W. B. Conant, 2414 Adams 
St, Two Rivers, Wis., manufacture of 
woodenware; H. B. Cutler, 95 Bedford 
St., Boston, chemist; W. A. Defler, Jr., 
chemist; J. J. Donnelly, 76 Congreve St., 
Roslindale, banking; M. J. Donner, 323 
Pennington Ave., Passaic, N.J., teaching; 
F. P. Douglas, 4305 Delmar Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo., business; E. A. Dowling, 
Lawrenceburg, Ky.; E. W. Feibleman, 
20 Newcomb Boulevard, New Orleans, 
La., postgraduate work; H. M. Flinn, 52 
Bennington St., Newton, statistics; S. W. 
Fordyce, 3d, Hot Springs, Ark., civil 
engineer; Joseph Franklin, R. A. Box 167, 
Selmo, Cal., Harvard Medical School; 
E. F. B. Fries, care of J. E. Fries, Tenn. 
Coal & Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
biologist, with U.S. Coast Guard, Inter- 
national Ice Patrol; G. M. Frye, Yar- 
mouth, Iowa, ministry; R. W. Gratwick, 
Linwood, Livingston Co., N.Y., lumber 
business; E. K. Harlow, Claremont, N.H, 
automobile industry; G. P. Heller, 125 
Morris St., Dover, N.J., retail grocery 
stores; R. D. Joslin, 14 Wildwood St., 
Winchester; W. H. Kenyon, Jr., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, law; T. S. Lamont, 23 
Wall St., New York, business; J. F. 
Lautner, 1226 First Ave., Evansville, 
Ind., music; Harry Levy, 110 Laurel St., 
Maplewood, instructor at Harvard; A. 
D. Lippmann, 4668 Pershing Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo.; E. C. Lovett, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C., Secretary to 
Hon. R. H. Lovett, Asst. Attorney Gen- 
eral of the U.S.; C. F. McKivergan, 103 
Adelaide Ave., Providence, R.I., medi- 
cine; F. W. Mansfield, Jr., Gridley St., 
Canton, silk manufacturing; G. G. 
Monks, 51 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
ministry; D. H. Morris, Jr., 19 East 70th 
St., New York, banking; S. H. Ordway, 
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Jr., 123 East 71st St., New York, Har- 
vard Law School; C. A. Page, Greenwood 
Farm, Sherborn, publishing; Rodgers 
Peale, 15 Holyoke St., Cambridge, min- 
ing engineer and geologist; L. H. Ritten- 
berg, 5807 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La., banking; E. E. Ross, 1128 E. 71st St., 
Cleveland, O., law; R. C. Schimmel, 2220 
W. Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind., motion 
picture producing; E. J. Schneider, 828 
Centre St., Boston 30, business; Louis 
Schwartz, 57 Otis St., Cambridge, chemi- 
cal engineer; J. R. Shepler, 85 Washing- 
ton Park, Newtonville, ministry; A. T. 
Silverman, 62 Johnston Road, Dorchester, 
business; H. D. Smith, 229 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, IIll., business; H. A. 
Spiyel, Noshotch, Wis., business; Oscar 
Titieo, 11 Temple St., Boston, pharma- 
cist; J. J. Toohy, 1000 Charles River 
Road, graduate school; H. S. Velleman, 
419 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
retail merchandising; S. Wadsworth, 
Long Hill, Middletown, Conn.; T. C. 
Wales, 35 Crafts Road, Chestnut Hill, 
Lee, Higginson & Co.; H. D. White, 30 
Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Harvard Law 
School; A. M. C. Wood, Wildie, Ky., 
banking and brokerage. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1921. R. G. Albion, 216 Vaughan St., 
Portland, Me., college teaching; Paul 
Allen, Jr.. 59 W. 49th St., New York City, 
industrial chemistry; D. H. Bacot, 
Lexington, Va., asst. professor of history, 
Washington & Lee University; M. J. 
Bailey, Medway, instructor, Boston Uni- 
versity; John Bakeless, 595 East Third 
St., Bloomsburg, Pa., journalism; J. B. 
Bernardin, 42 Janssen Pl., Kansas City, 
Mo., Episcopal ministry; W. A. Beriidge, 
69 Walker St., Cambridge, teacher of 
economics; F. C. Breckenridge, 20 Arch 
St., Providence, R.I., scieutific assistant 
to Bureau of Lighthouses; J. M. Brewer, 
Hingham Center, student; O. F. Brown, 
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Llano, Tex., consular service; W. H. Cole, 
Biology Dept., Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill., teacher of biology; C. S. 
Dewey, Perkins Hall, Cambridge, assist- 
ant in chemistry, Radcliffe College; G. E. 
De Wolf, Plattsmouth, Neb., superin- 
tendent City Schools; Eugene Dupont, 
Hcenma, La., business or law; E. C. 
Ehrenspeyer, 451 W. 71st St., Chicago, 
Sheldon Fellow; L. W. Elder, Jr., Wayne, 
Pa., chemist; O. F. W. Ellis, Box 190, 
Parry Harbor, Ont., Canada, asst. pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, Western 
University, London, Ont., Canada; Curtis 
Franklin, Yale Club, New York, army 
officer; R. H. Fuller, 83 Adams St., 
Rochester, N.Y., clergyman; N. C. 
Gidcings, Baldwinsville, N.Y., teacher of 
Romance languages; C. B. Goodykomtz, 
1515 11th St., Boulder, Colo., asst. pro- 
fessor of history in University of Colorado; 
H. L. Harley, 18 Somerset St., Boston, 
asst. professor of psychology, Simmons 
College, Boston; R. S. Hoar, Edgartown, 
Ist Lieutenant, U.S. army; J. B. Hebbard, 
Allen School, West Newton, asst. princi- 
pal; E. P. Hohman, Nashville, Ill., teach- 
ing; R. J. Honeywell, Hudson, N.H., 
instructor in government, Boston Uni- 
versity; O. W. Hutchinson, 89 Grove St., 
Lowell, ministry; B. P. Louis, Nanning 
City, Kwang-si Province, China, teaching; 
C. D. Lowry, 1643 Kenilworth Ave., 
Chicago, instructor in chemistry; E. L. 
Mackie, Guilford College, N.C., mathe- 
matics; Sidney Matz, 1522 Albermarle 
Rd., Brooklyn, N.Y., business; T. H. 
Mills, 171 N. 20th St., Portland, Ore., 
lumber business; L. T. Nowse, Newport, 
N.H., high school principal; H. S. Patton, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Can- 
ada, Extension lecturer in economics; 
P. W. Rice, 93 Winchester St., Brookline, 
instructor in English; Penfield Roberts, 
Boston Globe, music editor; W. T. Selg, 
1811 Beacon St., Brookline, chemistry; 
C. C. Stockman, 2d, Newburyport Uni- 
versity instructor in zodlogy; Yosaki 
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Takagi, care of Baron N. Kauda, Na- 
kano, Tokio, Japan, teaching American 
history at Imperial University of Tokio; 
W. S. Taylor, Bryn Mawr, Pa., lecturer 
in psychology at Bryn Mawr College; 
P. M. Wood, 58 Auburn St., Auburndale, 
rector of the church of the Messiah. 


Law School. 


1921. Morris Hadley, 93 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn., law, New York 
City; Donald Marks, law, with Leven- 
tritt, Cook, Nathan & Lehman, 111 
Broadway, New York; F. E. Milligan, 
424 S. Pacific Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., law; 
Marcus Morton, Jr., 186 Highland Ave., 
Newtonville, law; H. M. Quillian, Jr., 
657 Ponce de Leon Ave., Atlanta, Ga., 
law; D. E. Snodgrass, 333 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Cal., law; D. B. Vail, 470 W. 
Franklin Ave., Ridgewood, N.J., law, 
with Breed, Abbott & Morgan, 32 
Liberty St., New York City. 

LL.B. 1912. M. D. Steever has been 
appointed to the new professorship of 
civil rights at Lafayette College. 


Medical School. 

1921. H. A. Bouvé, 39 Fairmount 
Ave., Wakefield, physician; J. A. Crisler, 
Jr., 1738 Galloway Ave., 
Tenn., surgery; J. A. Curran, Northfield, 
Minn., medical missionary; C. C. Hall, 
for next two years at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York; W. N. Hughes, 22 Greenville 
Ave., Manton, R.I., physician; R. H. 
Meade, Jr., 913 Floyd Ave., Richmond, 
Va., medical missionary to China; Stuart 
Mudd, 47 Vandeventer Place, St. Louis, 
Mo., medical research; George Osgood, 
1015 Tremont Building, trustee; E. 1. 
Sevringhaus, Madison, Wis., department 
of bio-chemistry, University of Wiscon- 
sin Medical School; W. M. Sonnenburg, 
Shebrygan, Wis.; Augustus Thorndike, 
Jr., 481 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
interne in Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 


Memphis, 
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tion. 
1921. G. H. Auffinger, Jr., 69 South 
Lake St., North East, Pa., accounting; 
E. H. Baker, 3134 Main St., Greenville, 
Pa., with General Motors Corporation; 
W. B. Barrow, Jr., Medford Hillside, 
Executive-American Radio & Research 
Corporation; G. W. Blow, La Salle, Ill., 
manufacture; C. I. Gragg, Landing Road, 


Brighton, Rochester, N.Y., Eastman 
Kodak Co.; G. W. McBride, East Ave., 
Brighton, Rochester, N.Y., Eastman 


Kodak Co.; D. S. McCandless, 1020 
East 6th St., Davenport, Iowa, steel 
salesman; J. H. Miller, Jr., Rock Hill, 
S.C., life insurance; J. H. Paine, 221 S. 
Lincoln Ave., Eagle Grove, Iowa, bank- 
ing; F. S. Reed, 401 W. Broadway, 
Newton, Kans., retail clothing; I. G. 
Richardson, Union City, Oklahoma, 
banker; William Ronald, Daytona, Fla., 
banking; H. L. Schenk, Park Road, 
Woodsdale, Wheeling, W. Va., purchas- 
ing department Allied Packers, Inc., 
Schenk Plant, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. M. 
Tatem, 35 Grove St., Haddonfield, N. J., 
business; C. E. Tharp, Huntsville, Tex., 
understudy to the production manager, 
Royal Baking Powder Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; D. E. Walter, 359 N. 8th St., 
Lebanon, Pa.; W. C. Wann, Hays, Kans., 
banker; W. L. White, 860 12th St., 
Boulder, Colo., teaching. 


Graduate School of Education. 

1921. L. L. Cleveland, 16 Linnaean St., 
Cambridge, head master, Cambridge 
High and Latin School; M. Margaret 
Guffey, 147 Market St., Brighton, 
teacher, Boston Normal School; A. A. 
Heinz, head of department of mathe- 
matics, Tsing Hua College, Peking, 
China; H. H. Lowry, Lexington, superin- 
tendent of schools; W. L. MacGowan, 
Quincy, Fla., education; David Sage, 
head of department of history, Milton 
Academy, Milton; Bessie C. Stern, 421 
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Doremus Ave., Glen Rock, N.J., statisti- 
cian, Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Elsa W. Stone, 
488 Beacon St., Boston, teacher at the 
Brimmer School, Boston; A. A. Thomp- 
son, 18 Auburn St., Roxbury 20, science 
teacher in secondary school. 


Engineering School. 

1921. T. C. Denton, 12 Reservoir St., 
Cambridge, mining engineering; E. I. 
Green, 5637 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
electrical engineer; C. H. Holladay, Box 
467, Pasadena, Cal., electrical engineer, 
Southern California Edison Co.; L. K. 
Marshall, East Walpole, industrial work. 


Divinity School. 

1921. Clarence Bouma, 925 Alexander 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich., Sheldon Tra- 
velling Fellow, 1921-22; F. O. Holmes, 
minister Harvard St. Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge; H. M. Sosse, 87 Breestraat, 
Leiden, Holland, minister in Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 


School of Landscape Architecture. 


1921. T. B. Augur, 33 Crooke Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., town planning; H. H. 
Cornell, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
expert, landscape extension; W. C. 
Holsworth, 228 South St., Jamaica Plain, 
forester. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, -r at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


“Making a High School Program” 
(World Book Company, Yonkers), by 
Myron W. Richardson, ’86, headmaster 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, fur- 
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nishes valuable information and sugges- 
tions for principals of high schools. 

Scrijner’s Magazine for July contains 
an interesting and appreciative article on 
Barrett Wendell by William R. Castle, 
Jr., 00. - 

Aristides E. Phoutrides, ’11, has trans- 
lated “A Hundred Voices and Other 
Poems” (Harvard University Press), by 
Kostes Palamos, and has supplied an in- 
troduction and notes which will materially 
assist those readers who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the work of the greatest 
poet of modern Greece. 

In Teachers College Record for March, 
1921, the leading article is “A Measure of 
Ability to Judge Poetry,” by Allan Ab- 
bott, 96, and M. R. Trabue. The writers 
set forth the results of some ingenious 
tests carried out in elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. The tests 
seem to prove that not until college 
classes are reached do more than half the 
class arrive at judgments that discrimi- 
nate intelligently between good poetry 
and bad. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Is Democracy Safe for America? by Wil- 
liam McDougall, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard College. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a time of questioning and of un- 
certainty, and the more deeply one thinks, 
the more persistently he questions. The 
easy assumptions and the triumphant 
faith, that made our fathers so sure of 
themselves and of their institutions, are 
gone. The philosophers of to-day, cast- 
ing their eyes abroad, are sure of the 
breaking-down of everything that used to 
be considered strong and enduring. They 
differ only on the likelihood of a better 
order tocome. They are like doctors who 
agree on the diagnosis, but dispute 
warmly on the patient’s chances of re- 


covery. 
In the book under review Professor 
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McDougall has put into print the sub- 
stance of six lectures given last winter at 
the Lowell Institute under the title “ An- 
thropology and History, or the Influence 
of Anthropologie Constitution on the 
Destinies of Nations.” He has been ac- 
cused of reviving in these lectures the 
discredited theory of Teutonic, or rather 
Nordic, superiority that was so widely 
preached in Germany during the last 
generation. There can be no doubt that 
he appreciates the peculiar qualities of the 
Nordic race, or that he believes that those 
qualities have determined the character 
of modern Western civilization. But to 
this reader, at least, what he has to say 
about the contrasting aptitudes or weale- 
nesses of the various European races, 
though it is suggestive and interesting, is 
not at all the important thing. Civiliza- 
tion of the very highest type has grown 
and flourished again and again, without 
any help from the Nordics, and it can do 
so once more if necessary. The uneasi- 
ness one feels after closing his book comes 
from the doubt he leaves in our minds 
concerning the effect of democracy on the 
human race, and the efficacy of education 
as a safeguard of democracy. 

Professor McDougall finds his text in 
the results of the intelligence tests made 
upon the conscripted men during the late 
war. For the first time we have an avail- 
able body of facts about the intelligence 
of our people, upon which it is possible to 
generalize. These facts are disconcerting. 
They show that most of our population is 
of the mental age and capacity of a pupil 
in the upper grade of a grammar school; 
surely not a very stable foundation on 
which to maintain a government by 
majorities. To these discoveries, the 
author adds two generalizations pretty 
generally accepted by psychologists, that 
nothing is more certainly hereditary than 
mental capacity, and that education, 
though it enables one to make the most of 
his powers, never actually increases the 
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inherent capacity of the mind. We do 
not like to believe these things, some of 
us will refuse to believe them; but those 
who have studied the facts most pains- 
takingly, are pretty well agreed upon 
them. 

Moreover, Professor McDougall sees, 
in the disappearance of caste, the early 
draining of that reservoir of ability from 
which, through generations, the upper 
classes have been recruited. While it is 
difficult for men to rise, a great number of 
valuable stocks are kept by circumstance 
at the bottom of the social scale, ready, as 
the aristocracy undergoes its inevitable 
decay, to send up strong men to take the 
places at the top. Democracy removes 
most of the obstacles to the rise of ability. 
The good stocks tend to rise all at once, 
with a brief period of brilliant achieve- 
ment. But when the superior families at 
the top begin to fail in numbers — as they 
always have failed — there is no longer 
any reservoir of ability to draw on. The 
able people have all had their chance, and 
taken it. And so civilization, constantly 
demanding more and more endurance and 
mental power from those who are to 
direct it, and finding a constantly dimin- 
ishing supply of talent at its disposal, 
begins to slip and slide toward destruc- 
tion. It is this movement, according to 
Professor McDougall’s thesis, that we 
have reached. He sees little chance for 
us to avoid the fate of earlier civilizations, 
but he is good enough to hold out a better 
hope to us than to the Europeans. We 
are more plastic and less conservative. 
We may still take thought and by so 
doing save society. 

Professor McDougall’s own ideas are, 
as may be supposed, all in the direction of 
eugenics. He would like to prevent by 
law the propagation of the clearly unfit. 
He would introduce a system of increased 
salaries for families of the selected classes 
proportioned to the number of children 
they have, and since he sensibly doubts 
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whether any legislature could be got to 
vote anything of the sort, he suggests a 
national fund raised for the purpose by 
private beneficence. If such contrivances 
are all that can save society from dissolu- 
tion, most of us will resign ourselves to the 
inevitable crash. It is inconceivable that 
anything of the sort could ke conducted 
on the scale necessary to make it effectual, 
or that if it were instituted it could endure 
the disapproval of that great majority 
that are to be “unselected.” For better 
or worse we are on the hithroad of de- 
mocracy. We can see no likelihood of 
getting anywhere by setting up a privi- 
leged class, however worthy, in such a 
society. Democracy must run its course, 
either to a triumphant vindication or to 
a ruin that will be decisive. 

The book can be recommended to 
readers who are sufficiently tough-minded 
to enjoy a discussion of things that matter, 
even if it is profoundly discouraging in 
tone. We cannot help thinking that Pro- 
fessor McDougall is a little too discourag- 
ing — that there is somewhere an un- 
detected element in the problem that will 
help us to a more satisfactory answer than 
he can find. It is hard for an American 
to give up all hope of democracy. 


Die Terrakotten der Sammlung Loeb, by 
Johannes Sieveking, with an Intro- 
duction by James Loeb, ’88. 2 vols. 
Munich: A. Buchholz, 1916. 

The charge, which is often brought 
against the private collector, that he 
hoards his treasures and does not make 
them available to the artist and the con- 
noisseur, as public museums do, certainly 
cannot be brought against Mr. Loeb. 
His collection of Arretine pottery, which 
is loaned to the Fogg Museum, was pub- 
lished in 1908; in 1913 appeared a volume 
devoted to his collection of bronzes; and 
now we are presented with a full account 
of the remarkable series of terracottas 
which he has acquired in recent years. 
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The plan of the book is the same as that 
of the “ Bronzes”’: every piece is beauti- 
fully reproduced in one of the 128 plates 
or in a text illustration, accompanied by 
a brief, but entirely adequate, description 
by Dr. Sieveking, with references to simi- 
lar specimens in other collections and 
sometimes by a discussion of one or 
another mooted point. The range of the 
collection is wide, covering every period 
from earliest Greek times to the later 
years of the Roman Empire, so that the 
reader can trace, with practical complete- 
ness, the whole history of this branch of 
Greek and Roman art. The quality, too, 
is remarkably high; every specimen is an 
excellent representative of its type, and 
there are many fine examples, especially 
of the most famous classes, the beautiful 
figures from Tanagra and Asia Minor. 

An exceptionally interesting feature is 
the Introduction, in which Mr. Loeb dis- 
cusses the types worked out by the model- 
ers in terracotta, their technical processes, 
and the importance of their products as 
expressions of the spirit of antiquity and 
as sources of inspiration for modern 
artists. Written with the “love of the 
dilettante who collects with true diletto”’ 
(to quote one of Mr. Loeb’s own expres- 
sions), these twelve pages furnish a de- 
lightful introduction to a fascinating sub- 
ject and emphasize a point of view which 
professional critics and historians of art, 
with their interest in periods and schools, 
“developments” and “influences,” are 
very apt to neglect. The book, therefore, 
has its message, not only for the narrower 
circle of students of classical antiquity, 
but for all lovers of art, whatever their 
special interests or individual predilec- 
tions. 


The Man-Killers, by Dane Coolidge, g’98- 
09. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In this story Mr. Coolidge has evidently 
undertaken to produce a “thriller”; in- 
deed, it seems rather like the scenario of a 
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melodramatic “movie” than a well- 
developed novel. Action is fast and 
furious; the characters all live up to the 
reputation given them by the title, and 
the mortality among them is heavy. A 
Kentucky feud is transferred to the cattle 
country of the Southwest; the adherent 
of one party falls in love with a young 
woman of the other party, and the diffi- 
culties that these young people have to 
surmount in order to become united to 
each other form the main theme of the 
tale. It cannot be said that the characters 
have any marked individuality or that as 
a picture of conditions in the country 
described the story carries conviction; 
but readers who enjoy the dime novel ina 
somewhat glorified form will probably 
enjoy Mr. Coolidge’s story. 


Towns of New England and Old England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; Part 2; by 
Allan Forbes, ’97. Boston: State 
Street Trust Co. 

This second volume of the work of 
which Mr. Allan Forbes now acknowledges 
the authorship, is issued, like the first, in 
commemoration of the Tercentenary of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, and like it 
furnishes information concerning cities 
and towns in New England which have 
been named for places in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. Mr. Forbes has 
traced interestingly the relationship of the 
New England towns to those for which 
they were named and the interchanges 
that have taken place between them; and 
he has also presented much unfamiliar 
local history. The volume is one that 
must emphasize for the reader the close- 
ness of the ties that bind New England to 
Old England and it should do an excellent 
service in stimulating the spirit of friendli- 
ness and of understanding that all good 
Americans wish to see prevail. Special 
mention should be made of the illustra- 
tions, which both in number and signifi- 
cance are unusual. Many of them are 
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from rare old prints. The two volumes 
are to be issued in the autumn, substan- 
tially bound, under the imprint of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


a 
David Hummell Greer, Eighth Bishop of 
New York, by Charles Lewis Slattery, 

91. 


Dr. Slattery’s Life of Bishop Greer 
reveals the development of an inspiring 
personality. After a few pages on his 
preparation, the book takes up his minis- 
try. The periods of development succeed 
each other so naturally that they seem 
almost commonplace, unless the reader 
realizes how much lies between the lines. 

In 1866, a deacon, only twenty-two 
years of age, he took charge of Christ 
Church, Clarksburg, Virginia, which had 
suffered much during the war. From the 
start, he was a fellow-laborer with his 
people, restoring this little church. Two 
years later, ordained priest, he became 
rector of Trinity Church, Covington, 
Kentucky. His preaching attracted much 
attention and the parish grew rapidly 
during his three years rectorship. And 
there, he married the lady who was his 
greatest helpmate. 

The turbulent conditions in the Church 
affected him deeply. He was a great 
student and also very young, and the 
revelations of modern science were almost 
too much for him. He felt the need of 
justifying his faith. He resigned his 
parish in 1871 and traveled abroad, study- 
ing the people and conditions of various 
countries. His faith was strengthened 
and the ministry, which seemed to be 
eluding his grasp, became permanently 
his. 

Returning at the end of a year, he ap- 
plied for a parish. He preached at St. 
Paul's Church, Boston, but was not called 
there: however, a vestryman of Grace 
Church, Providence, hearing him, wrote 
home, ““There is a young clergyman here 
who looks like a son, but talks like a 
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father. We ought to get him quickly.” 
He was called to Grace Church in Sep- 
tember, 1872. For sixteen years, Mr. 
Greer was identified with Providence. 
His preaching, personal influence, deep 
religious faith, and indefatigable labor 
made him famous. His life was enriched 
by intimate association with unusually 
interesting men in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. 

During thirteen years, he invariably 
preached from manuscript; then suddenly 
determined to preach without notes. 
After he chose his subject, he wrote down, 
so as clearly to formulate, the thoughts 
that came to him in his reading, conversa- 
tions, and meditations. Untii the day of 
the sermon, he continued to saturate him- 
self with his subject; then he went over 
his notes carefully, left them behind, let 
his subject take possession of him, and 
preached. The great power of his preach- 
ing lay in his having a personal message 
for his hearers. 

In 1888, he went to St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. After he had become 
established there, he reached out to help 
the wretched people on the East Side and 
established a Rescue Mission. A parish 
house was built in East Forty-second 
Street, which covered seven city lots, was 
nine stories high, and had three and one 
half acres floor space. He had not only 
Sunday-schools and missionary and be- 
nevolent societies, but Swedish, Chinese, 
Armenian, and Syrian Missions, a lodging 
house, a loan bureau, an employment 
bureau, a coffee house, a penny provident 
fund, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, men’s 
clubs, gymnasium, kindergarten, parish 
press, and medical, surgical, and eye and 
ear clinics. Even now, when great parisk 
houses and institutional work are almost 
commonplaces in Episcopalian parishes, 
the activities of Dr. Greer impress us and 
they are astonishing when we think of 
him as a pioneer. He was so devoted to 
his work that he refused to succeed 




















1921.] 


Phillips Brooks at Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and, later, as Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. He refused other bishoprics. His 
irfluence and interests reached beyond 
Lis parish. From 1881, he was a member 
of the General Board of Missions. He 
represented the Diccese of New York at 
the General Convention repeatedly. 

He read voraciously theological, philo- 
sophical, and scientific books. He main- 
tained his habit of systematic reading and 
kept himself informed of the thought not 
only of the age but of the ages. 

In September, 1903, he was elected 
Bishop Coadjutor of New York. Not 
wishing the office, he accepted it from a 
sense of duty. Bishop Potter assigned to 
him the care of the city churches. He 
bui't the great Bronx Church House, 
which was a community house for all the 
churches in the Bronx and for philan- 
thropic purposes also. 

In 1906, the Judges of the Juvenile 
Courts appealed to Bishop Greer to es- 
tablish a protectory for Protestant 
children. He established Hope Farm, 
Dutchess County, which is a home rather 
than an institution. He founded the 
Tkree Arts Club to provide a home for 
young women studying music, drama, 
and paintirg. He founded the Church 
Institute for Negroes, which unites all of 
the schools for negroes in the South under 
the Episccpal Church and does a much 
larger work than that at Tuskegee. 

On the death of Bishop Potter, 1908, he 
became Bishop of New York. He was 
quite overcome by the sense of responsi- 
bility and accepted it with humility. He 
saved the routine duties from pettiness 
by doing thcm in simplicity, dignity, and 
loving kindness. But he chafed under 
them and felt his important work was 
spiritual. In judging his clergy, he 
thought more of the way they were sav- 
ing souls than of the figures in their 
reports. 

He was unremitting in his labor and 
would not spare himself. In one year, he 
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would confirm three thousand, preach 
two hundred visitation sermons, attend 
one hundred and sixty meetings, make 
more than thirty addresses, and preach 
on twenty special occasions. He never 
allowed himself to be the advocate of any 
party in the Church, but was tolerant and 
helpful to all. He emphasized loyalty to 
Christ first and wished his clergy to be 
religious men. 

The last ten summers of his life he spent 
at North East Harbor, where he found 
great peace of mind. He read much and 
widely and his conversation had an eleva- 
tion and comprehensiveness which made 
his friendship precious to minds” of the 
most varied types. He had great breadth 
of sympathy and interest. Although he 
was a man of immense importance in a 
great city, he appreciated the difficulty 
and work of the country clergyman and 
expressed admiration for the men who, in 
isolation and lonesomeness, are doing the 
Master’s work. His appreciation of the 
importance of a great cathedral is shown 
by the use he made of it for the good of 
the diocese, the dignity of the Church, 
and the glory of God. He desired it to be 
a house of prayer for all people. 

In his seventy-third year, he spoke of 
the tragedy of growing old. He said his 
mind was as clear as ever, that above the 
shoulders he was young, but below them 
he was old. However, he forced himself 
to continue active work up to the very 
end, which came on May 19, 1919. 

Those who read this biography will 
understand why the Diocese of New York 
mourned so deeply a leader who had been 
a loving friend and an example of sim- 
plicity in a position which to most men 
seemed only ambitious and worldly. It 
is easy to be a mere administrator, snared 
in the business of bewildering statistics. 
But as he ascended the years, he looked 
beyond these things to the mount where 
Christ stood transfigured. His life was 
hid with Christ in God. 

Glenn Tilley Morse, ’98. 
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MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ Magazine, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1887. Albert Fuller to Lena Perkins 
Washburn, at Taunton, June 8, 
1921. 

1887. John Osborne Sumner to Mrs. 
Margaret Paulding, June 8, 1921. 

1888. Harry Roberts Miles to Anna 
Tucker Nettleton, at New Haven, 
Conn., May 18, 1921. 

1891. Fred William McNear to Emma 
Butler Breeden, at Los Gatos, Cal., 
July 7, 1921. 

1893. Fred Wadsworth Moore to Mrs. 

Louise Becker, at New York City, 

July 27, 1921. 


Marriages. 








[September, 


1893. Edgar Dwight Shaw to Gertrude 
Stevenson, at New York City, May 
12, 1921. 

1894. Leon Frederic Foss to Mary Walker 
Parker, at Concord, June 18, 1921. 

1895. Archibald Wilkinson Edes to Sara 

Clark, at East Hampton, L.I., N.Y., 

July 28, 1921. 

Alfred Zantginger Reed to Stephanie 

Symonds Lancaster, at New York 

City, June 30, 1921. 

1897. Charles Henry White to Sarah 
Elizabeth MacDonald, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., June 4, 1920. 

1899. Robert McCurdy Marsh to Char- 
lotte Delafield, at New York City, 
June 1, 1921. 

1902. Clarence Conant Colby to Beatrice 
Marion Lowell, at Newton High- 
lands, June 23, 1921. 

1902. George Bigelow Dabney to Mary 
Fay, at Boston, June 4, 1921. 

1903. Harold Duncan Grinnell to Ara 
West, at Pittsfield, June 25, 1921. 

1904. John Richard Thorndike to Caro- 
line Lydia Wyeth, at New York 
City, June 2, 1921. 

1905. Fitch Harrison Haskell to Grace 

Eveleth Clark, at Pasadena, Cal., 

April 12, 1921. 

Chester Brooks Lewis to Alma 

Emelie Trangott, at Chicago, III, 

June 11, 1921. 

1905. George Chandler Lincoln to Doro- 
thy Hardy Richardson, at Pom- 
fret, Conn., June 8, 1921. 

1905. John de Raismes Storey to Phyllis 
Elwyn Moore, at New York City, 
May 28, 1921. 

[1906.] Brenton Grinnell Brownell to Anne 
Ruth Manuel, at New York City, 
April 19, 1921. 

1907. Edgar Bloom Stern to Edith 
Rosenwald, at Ravinia, Ill., June 
29, 1921, 

1908. Sydney Vernon Kibby to Helen 

Louise Beach, at West Hartford, 

Conn., June 17, 1921. 


1867. 


1905. 

















YIM 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1911. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 


1921.] 


1908. 





Wallace Vincent Plummer to Flor- 
ence Dwight Mandell, at North- 
hampton, July 30, 1921. 

Edward Levis Prizer to Anna 
Jeanette Beattie, at Southern 
Pines, N.C., May 19, 1921. 
Robert Wayne Byerly to Dorothy 
Howard Seymour, at New York 
City, June 8, 1921. 

Christopher Aloysius FitzGerald to 
Mary C. McNamara, at Milford, 
July 6, 1921. 

Alfred Randall Heath to Florence 
Orr, at New York City, Nov. 20, 
1919. 

Arthur Russell Jones to Helen 
Margaret Parker, at New York 
City, June 15, 1921. 

Putnam Mitchell Morrison to 
Eugenie Shaw, at New York City, 
April 20, 1921. 

Lewis Goldberg to Mildred H. 
Levine, at Dorchester, June 21, 
1921. 

William Caspar Graustein to Mary 
Florence Curtis, at Wellesley, June 
10, 1921. 

Juan Randolph Mayer to Mary 
McLeod Cameron, at New York 
City, April 30, 1921. 

Reginald Candler Foster to Frances 
Helen Hoar, at Washington, D.C., 
June 15, 1921. 

William Davies Sohier, Jr., to 
Elaine Denegre, at Manchester, 
June 4, 1921. 

Alexander Wheeler to Agnes Hop- 
pin Grew, at West Manchester, 
June 16, 1921. 

Robert Hart Bolling to Elizabeth 
D. Lanier, at Greenwich, Conn., 
May 21, 1921. 

John Augustine Daly to Blanche 
Mercedes Brine, at New York City, 
June 25, 1921. 

Frederic Gooding to Julia Marie 
Papin, at St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 
1921. 


Marriages. 


1912. 


1912. 


1918. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 
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Sanford Ferdinand Petts, Jr., to 
Agnes Breck, at Waban, June 29, 
1921. 

Almy Dwight Washburn to Marian 
Wheeler, at Concord, June 20, 
1921. 

Torrey Sylvester Ford to Elizabeth 
Olcott, at Duluth, Minn., June 29, 
1921. 

Sydney Theodore Guild to Doro- 
thy M. Silvius, at Medford, June 
11, 1921. 

George Herbert Hands to Made- 
line Rindge, at Wellesley Hills, 
May 21, 1921. 

Joseph Spear to Gertrude Mandel- 
stam, at Boston, July 17, 1921. 
George Sturgis to Rosamond 
Thomas Bennett, at Weston, July 
30, 1921. 

Louis Libby Van Schaack to Myrtle 
Berbert, at Chicego, Ill., Aug. 18, 
1920. 

Arthur McClure Boal to Sara 
Elizabeth Metzman, at Wheeling, 
W. Va., April 2, 1921. 


[1914.] Charles Bailey Bryant to Mabel 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


S. Perkins, at Boston, June 30, 
1921. 

Louis Curtis, Jr., to Mary Sloan 
Colt, at Garrison-on-Hudson, N.Y., 
June 11, 1921. 

Sidney Lawrence Simonds to Doro- 
thy Hoyt Leyland, at Cambridge, 
June 10, 1921. 

Edward Baxter Starbuck to Doro- 
thy Sherman, at Santa Barbara, 
Cal., July 16, 1921. 

George Charles Sumner to Mary 
Fitch Hillhouse, at New York City, 
July 14, 1921. 

Roland Edgarton Allen to Mildred 
Foster, at Newtonville, Oct. 6, 
1920. 

Hosea Starr Ballou, Jr., to Emily 
McEwen Crabbe Smith, at Tom's 
River, N.J., June 4, 1921. 
Stanley Trueman Barker to Elizae 
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1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


Marriages. 


beth Brent Jones, at Washington, 
D.C., Feb. 22, 1921. 

Joseph Robert Fleming to Alice M. 
Peek, at Phoenix, Arizona, April 
12, 1921. 

Samuel Faitoute Haines to Emily 
Williams, at Cambridge, June 20, 
1921. 


[1915]. Robert Cushing Hamlen to Cath- 


erine Ames Royce, at Dedham, 
June 11, 1921. 

Richard Mills Hersey to Florence 
Andrews, at Marshalltown, O., 
May 31, 1921. 

Stedman Buttrick Hoar to Eliza- 
beth Claghorn Potter, at Cam- 
bridge, May 28, 1921. 

Stearns Morse to Helen Ward 
Field, at Brookline, June 27, 1921. 
Richard Henry Pass to Ruth 
Huntington Pennock, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., April 2, 1921. 

Richard Bartlett Peirce to Ethel 
Faye Dressler, at Central City, 
Neb., June 29, 1921. 

Bruce Snow to Alice E. Worm- 
wood, at Boxford, July 2, 1921. 


[1915.] Samuel Dale Stevens, Jr., to 


Mary Forsyth Cordingley, at 
Chestnut Hill, June 4, 1921. 
Frederic Burnham Withington to 
Margaret Winchester Adriance, at 
Winchester, June 17, 1921. 

Paul Aronson to Jessie Frank, at 
Staten Island, N.Y., May 25, 1921. 
Edward Selover Esty to Helen 
Arthur Greene, at Brookline, June 
22, 1921. 

L. Emmett Holt, Jr., to Olivia 
Cauldwell, at New York City, 
June 17, 1921. 

Hermann Hagen Howard to Flor- 
ence Gertrude Hannible, at Salem, 
June 24, 1921. 


{1916.] John Rogers Hurlburt to Mar- 


jorie Elvira Seeley, at Lexington, 
June 25, 1921. 


[1916.] Wendell Fale. Power to Frances 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


[September, 


Dewey Richardson, at Brookline, 
June 11, 1921. 

Harvey Allen Scranton to Arline 
M. Barker, at West Bridgewater, 
June 14, 1921. 

Robert Shaw Sturgis to Elizabeth 
Stickney Hammond, at Norwalk, 
Conn., April 16, 1921. 

Roger Thayer Twitchell to Lucy 
Bowditch Balch, at Jamaica Plain, 
May 14, 1921. 

George Wheeler Penedict, Jr., to 
Marjorie Gray Pierce at Milton, 
June 1, 1921. 

Vernon Howland Brown to Vou- 
letti Proctor, at New York City, 
June 9, 1921. 

Gardner Whitman Bullard to 
Eunice Patricia Langshaw, at New 
Bedford, July 23, 1921. 


[1917.] John Coolidge to Arline Wood- 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


bury, at Berlin, April 8, 1921. 
Donald Hardy Dorchester to Mary 
E. Freese, at Framingham, May 
16, 1921. 

Arthur Osgood Phinney to Lucile 
Snow Flagg, at Longmeadow, June 
18, 1921. 

Sydney James Rogers to Lucy 
Earle Cushing Hough, at Hingham, 
April 5, 1921. 

Frederick Colburn Wilson to Esther 
Ryerson Gregory, at Boston, June 
1, 1921. 

Malcolm Blodgett to Claire W. 
Caldwell, at Woburn, May 18, 
1921. 

Edward Beach Condon to Caro- 
line Bayard Stevens, at Bernards- 
ville, N.J., June 30, 1921. 
Thaddeus William Harris, Jr., to 
Ruth B. Newcomb, at Keene, N.H., 
May 6, 1921. 

James Henry Lewis to Alice G. 
Bailey, at Brookline, June 18, 1921. 
Thomas Robeson Morse to Eleanor 
Whitney, at Boston, June 2, 1921. 
Arthur Lavalle Richmond to Jessie 




















1921.] 


Keith Means, at Beverly Farms, 

June 4, 1921. 

Robert Carl Schimmel to Bertha 

May Sunter, at Springfield, June 

16, 1921. 

Paul Almy Wilks to Mary E. 

Libby, at Springfield, July 9, 1921. 

Francis Parkman to Eleanor 

Bremer, at Brookline, June 11, 

1921. - 

William Ellsworth Spaulding to 

Caroline Pearson, at Concord, 

N.H., June 4, 1921. 

Ames Stevens to Phyllis Brooks, at 

Andover, June 25, 1921. 

Charles Enoch Works to Eleanora 

Randolph Coolidge, at Boston, 

June 20, 1921. 

Ralph Emerson Allen to Mildred 

Foster, at Newtonville, Oct. 6, 

1920. 

[1920.] Raymond Edward Pinkham to 
Evelyn Fontaine Prime, at Win- 
chester, June 27, 1921. 

1920. Richard Saltonstall to Mary Bow- 

ditch Rogers, at Dedham, June 18, 

1921. 

George Fletcher Wason to Mary 

Greenleaf Plumer, at Brookline, 

June 23, 1921. 

Hillyer Blake Brown to Emily 

Longfellow Burns, at Brookline, 

June 22, 1921. 

Michael Cantacuzene to Clarissa 

Pelham Curtis, at Nahant, June 27, 

1921. 

1921. James Hampden Robb to Mrs. 

Ruth Winsor Minturn, at Boston, 

June 28, 1921. 

Philip Leverett Saltonstall to 

Kathryn Elizabeth Lapham, at 

Brookline, June 29, 1921. 

[1922.] Lothrop Motley Weld to Dorothy 
Livermore. Wells, at Boston, June 
20, 1921. 

A.M. 1903. Henry Asbury Christian to 

Elizabeth Sears Seabury, at Brook- 

line, June 30, 1921. 





1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


Marriages. 
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A.M. 1917. Henry John Doermann to 
Alice Robbins Humphrey, on 
Mount Rainier, Washington. 

G.S. 1914-17. Hovey Jordan to Ursula 
Thayer Kimball, at Burlington, 
Vt., June 30, 1921. 

LL.B. 1907. Alonzo Herrick Garcelon to 
Marion Stetson, at ~ Dorchesier, 
July 16, 1921. 

LL.B. 1907. Douglass Maxwell Moffat to 
Gertrude Mali, at New York City, 
June 13, 1921. 

L.S. 1909-11. Robert Alexander Owen to 
Minnie Scott Muirhead, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 23, 1921. 

LL.B. 1916. Bernhard Henry Knollen- 
berg to Mary McClennen, at 
Cambridge, June 18, 1921. 

LL.B. 1919. James Jaquess Robinson to 
Florence Victoria Williams, at 
Taft, Texas, April 27, 1921. 

LL.B. 1921. Ogden Richardson Lindsley 
to Mildred Flag Monroe, at 
Pawtucket, R.I., June 18, 1921. 

LL.B. 1921. Homans Robinson to Eliza- 

beth Beacom, at New York City, 

June 25, 1921. 

1917. Victor Clarence Jacobson to 

Mabel Marie Hopkins, at Somer- 

ville, June 15, 1921. 

1918. Thomas Donald Cunning- 

ham to Isabel Coolidge, at Boston, 

June 22, 1921. 

1919. Forrest Bertram Ames to 

Mildred M. Wiider, at Dorchester, 

June 8, 1921. 

1919. Charles Wesley Blackett, 

Jr., to Josephine Sewall Parsons, 

at Dudley, Nov. 13, 1920. 

1921. Howard Allston Bouvé to 

Inga Little, at Laconia, N.H., 

June 25, 1921. 

Div. 1916-17. Madison Whitten Banton 
to Margaret Hamilton, at Bangor, 
Me., June 29, 1921. 

D.M.D. 1920. Fred G. Rollins to Kath- 

erine Preble Reed, at Wollaston, 

June 1, 1921. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


M.D. 
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1855. 
1860. 
1863. 
o 
1863. 


1865. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


1871. 


1871. 
1872. 
1874. 
1877. 
1878. 
1878. 
1879. 


1880. 


Necrology. 


M.B.A. 1921. Kwang Lim Kwong to 


Lillian Parkinson Chen Fong, at 
Boston, June 25, 1921. 


NECROLOGY. 


Graduates. 


The College. 


James Reed, A.M., d. at Boston, 
May 21, 1921. 

George Henry Whittemore, A.M., 
d. at Cambridge, May 6, 1921. 
Charles Pickering Bowditch, A.M., 
d. at Jamaica Plain, June 1, 1921. 
Edward Hartwell Kidder, A.M., d. 
at New York City, July 22, 1921. 
Louis Charles Lewis, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at New York City, May 21, 
1921. 


Lewis Champlin Murdock, A.M., 


d. July 8, 1921. 

Eliot Channing Clarke, d. at Bos- 
ton, May 4, 1921. 

Dexter Tiffany, d. at Boston, April 
27, 1921. 

Gerald Wyman, A.M., d. 
Beverly, June 28, 1921. 
William Walter Dodge, LL.B., d. 
at Lincoln, May 13, 1921. 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, LL.B., 
LL.D., d. at Bella Vista, Md., 
June 28, 1921. 

Frank Jackson, d. at Boston, June 
8, 1921. 

George Alonzo Gibson, d. at Bos- 
ton, May 2, 1921. 

Jacob Hamilton Farrar, 
Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1921. 
Frank Andrews Bates, d. at New 
York City, June 29, 1921. - 
Zebina Allston Gleason, d. 
Calexico, Cal., Sept. 16, 1920. 
John Butterworth Harding, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1921. 
Peter Townsend Barlow, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., May 9, 1921. 
Nathaniel Cilley Bartlett, d. at 
Derry, N.H., June 5, 1921. 


at 


d. at 


at 


































1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1884. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1892. 


1898. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1903. 


1907. 


1913. 
1915. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


[September, 





James Bettner Ludlow, LL.B., d. 
at Yonkers, N.Y., June 16, 1921. 
Charles Andrews Mitchell, d. at 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1921. 
George Knowles Swinburne, d. ai 
Rye, N.Y., July 23, 1921. 

Charles Eugene Hamlin, d. at New 
York City, June 27, 1921. 
Crawford Richmond Brown, d. at 
Dedham, May 8, 1921. 

Frederick Coffin Weld, d. at Cotuit, 
July 9, 1921. 

William Allen Brooks, M.D., A.M., 
d. at Boston, May 20, 1921. 
Gorham Hubbard, d. at Boston, 
April 29, 1921. 

Charles Elliot Loud, d. at Salem 
Willows, June 11, 1921. 

William Joseph Gallivan, M.D., d. 
at South Boston, July 13, 1921. 
Prescott Farnsworth Hall, LL.B., 
d. at Brookline, May 28, 1921. 
Alexis Irenée DuPont, d. at Wil- 
mington, Del., May 30, 1921. 
Frederick Lothrop Ames, d. at 
North Easton, June 19, 1921. 
Sheldon Rutherford Boright, LL.B., 
d. at Richford, Vt., May 20, 1921. 
Stanwood Gray Wellington, LL.B., 
d. at Atlantic City, N.J., June 1, 
1921. 

Karl Funston Wirt, d. at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., July 21, 1921. 

Robert Merida Brown, M.D., d. at 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., April 30, 1921. 
George Paul Wolcott, LL.B., d. at 
Buffalo, Wyo., March 24, 1921. 
Stephen Maurice Edgell, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June 21, 1921. 
Kurt von Schenk, d. Nov. 27, 1920. 
Morgan Brigham Phillips, d. at 
Brighton, June 15, 1921. 
George Hodges Bartlett, 
Webster, May 5, 1921. 
Kent Dunlap Hagler, d. at Paris, 
France, Oct. 31, 1920. 

Carleton Wires Brown, d. at West- 
field, April 16, 1921. 


d. at 

















1921.] 


Scientific School. 
1899. Fred Wallis Daggett, d. at Trenton, 
N.J., May 10, 1921. 
1903. Arthur Scott Burden, d. at White 
Plains, N.Y., June 15, 1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1874. Marshman Edward Wadsworth, 
A.M., Ph.D., d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 21, 1921. 

Melville Madison Bigelow, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Brookline, May 4, 1921. 
John Emerson Burbank, A.M., d. 
at Freeman, Me., Dec. 21, 1919. 
Joseph Harrison Cole, A.M., d. at 
St. Helena, Cal., July 16, 1921. 
Richard Carleton Joslin, A.M., d. 
at Morgantown, W. Va., July 19, 
1921. 


Medical School, 
Arthur Bennett Morong, d. at 
Boston, May 3, 1921. 
Bradford Allen, d. at Nashua, N.H., 
May 2, 1921. 
David Dandie Brough, d. at Bos- 
ton, July 31, 1921. 
James Francis Brady, d. at West 
Newton, May 3, 1921. 
John Austin Kane, d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Jan. 23, 1920. 


Law School. 
Marryatt Cuyler Smith, d. at 
Ballinger, Tex., April 8, 1921. 
Samuel Vaughan Hulse, d. at 
Newark, N.J., Jan. 19, 1920. 
George Cook Ford, d. at Cleveland, 
O., Feb. 12, 1917. 
Gustav Adolf Rembold, d. at 
Burns, Ore., April 27, 1917. 
John Duncan Evans, d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Jan. 1, 1921. 


Dental School. 
Charles Edwin Hussey, d. May 28, 
1921. 
George Edward Langdon Noyes, d. 
March 6, 1921. 


1879. 


1899. 


1901. 


1915. 


1876. 


1883. 


1893. 


1901. 


1902. 


1870. 


1872. 


1889. 


1895. 


1901. 


1871. 


1872. 


Necrology. 
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Cemporarp Members, 


The College. 


1869. Henry Ware Weiss, d. at Hinsdale, 
Ill., in October, 1920. 

Richard Hathaway Morgan, d. at 
Plymouth, June 7, 1921. 

William Henry Allen, d. at Boston, 
June 29, 1921. 

Clarence Millhiser, d. at New York 
City, May 20, 1919. 

Paul Crocker, d. at Salem, May 12, 
1921. 

William Percival Brine, d. at 
Somerville, May 21, 1921. 
Maurice Viele Campbell, d. at 
Haywood, Cal., Feb. 16, 1921. 
Cary Thomas Wright, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 29, 1921. 
Graves Ole Gravesen, d. at Spring- 
field, Oct. 26, 1920. 

Frederick Higginson, Jr., d. at 
Cambridge, April 25, 1921. 
Cornelius Francis Crowley, Jr., d. 
at Billerica, June 22, 1921. 

B. Hammond Tracy, Jr., drowned 
in the Bay of St. Michel, France, 
May 5, 1921. 

John Augustine Redmond, d. at 
Cambridge, Dec. 4, 1918. 


Scientific School. 


1854-55. Horace Porter, LL.D., d. at 
New York City, May 30, 1921. 

1876-78. Charles Barney Cory, d. at 
Ashland, IIl., July 29, 1921. 

1896-98. Samuel Andrew Johnston, d. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 20, 1921. 

1901-04. Henry Bowers Willard, d. June 
25, 1917. 

1907-08. Leo Joseph, d. at Milledgeville, 
Ga., Jan. 19, 1920. 


1881. 
1883. 
1889. 
1895. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1911. 
1912. 
1917. 


1920. 


1921. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1881-82. Charles Edwin Bennett, d. at 
Ithaca, N.Y., May 2, 1921. 
1895-96. John Clark Hewlett, d. at 
Liberty, N.Y., Jan. 21, 1920. 
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1901-02. Frank Elbert Watson, d. at 
Schenectady, N.Y., June 9, 1920. 


Medical School. 
1852-53. Frederick Horatio Simmons, d. 
at Provo City, Utah, Dec. 15, 
1905. 

1866-70. Rogers Lewis Barstow, d. at 
Cambridge, June 19, 1921. 
1879-80. Arthur Burnham Fowler, d. at 

Salem, June 2, 1921. 

1906-07. Patrick Dominick Meagher, d. 
at Maynard, Sept. 24, 1918. 
1915-17. George Thomas Roe, d. at San 
Diego, Cal., May 28, 1921. 

1919. Russell Nelson Miller, d. Dec. 10, 

1919. 


Law School. 

1853-54. Frederick Gordon Burnham, d. 
at Morristown, N.J., Aug. 7, 1918. 

1867-68. Alexander Williams Baird, d. 
at St. John, N.B., July 7, 1919. 

1871-72. Oliver Perry Vaughn Bryant, 
d. at Independence, Mo., May 2, 
1914. 

1879-81. Nathaniel Atwood Francis, d. 
at Boston, June 10, 1921. 

1881-83. George Taylor Lincoln, d. at 
Brookline, May 8, 1921. 

1883-85. Laurence Minot, d. at Boston, 
June 4, 1921. 

1893-96. Winston Bell, d. at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Nov. 4, 1919. 

1901-02. Clarence Oliver Luka, d. at 
Independence, Mo., Feb. 8, 1921. 

1915-17. Edward David Stewart, Jr., 
d. in France, July 15, 1920. 

1918-19. Edward Bernard Heaphy, d. 
at Beverly, Aug. 28, 1919. 


Dental School. 
1874-75. Louis Henry Bonelli, d. at 
Allston, June 7, 1921. 
Divinity School. 


1852-53. Sullivan Holman McCollester, 
d. at Keene, N.H., May 22, 1921. 


University Notes. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


At the first annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Union, held May 24, the guest of 
honor was President-elect Angell of Yale. 

A portrait of Professor Norton, painted 
by Charles Hopkinson, ’91, has been pre- 
sented to the University. 

Major-General David C. Shanks, U. S. 
A., delivered the Memorial Day address 
in Sanders Theatre. 

The Widener Library has received from 
Berlin several packing cases filled with 
German war documents and wartime 
periodicals. Some of them were pre- 
sented to the Library by Ellis L. Dresel, 
87, American Commissioner at Berlin. 

George L. Baxter, ’63, has given the 
sum of $5,242.80 to the University to 
establish a new scholarship of $250 to be 
known as the Somerville Scholarship and 
to be awarded to a first year student at 
Harvard who has prepared in a public 
school of Somerville. 

The Harvard Varsity Club proposes to 
publish a volume of about 400 pages, 
entitled “The H Book of Harvard Ath- 
letics,” which will be an illustrated his- 
tory of Harvard’s athletic teams. 

Prof. J. L. Coolidge has been elected 
Commandant of the James A. Shannon 
Post of the American Legion for next 
year. Prof. J. B. Conant has been elected 
vice-commandant, and Prof. K. G. T. 
Webster, historian. 

The Harvard Summer School began on 
July 5 and closed on August 13. 

Forty Harvard professors and instruc- 
tors honored Prof. E. S. Sheldon on the 
eve of his retirement from active teaching 
by giving him a dinner at the Harvard 
Club of Boston on May 11. Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge served as toastmaster. 

Henry Pennypacker, ’88, chairman of 
the Harvard Admission Committee, has 
been appointed a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the American Classical 
League, which is to investigate the study 
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of Greek and Latin in the secondary 
schools. 

An order, signed by Sir William Phips, 
Governor of the Province of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, on June 6, 1693, authoriz- 
ing the payment of one hundred pounds 
to Increase Mather, then President “of 
Harvard College, and bearing Mather’s 
signature, has been presented to the 
Widener Library by Henry R. Dalton of 
Boston, and his brother and sisters. 

According to the report of the Social 
Service Committee of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association, 439 students were 
engaged in social service work last year. 

Francis B. Foster, ’17, has been ap- 
pointed graduate manager of the Har- 
vard Union. , 


VARIA. 


At the dinner on the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the Class of ’81, Howard 
Elliott spoke in part as follows: 

In the railroad world, trains having odd 
numbers have the right of way over all 
others, and they are generally west- 
bound. 

Some two hundred of us boarded train 
numter 1881 forty years ago, and started 
on the great adventure of life; good fel- 
lows, full of hope and ambition to do their 
part of the work of the world. 

As our train ran along some left and 
went “west” another way; but the vital- 
ity of the Class was strong, and, after 
forty years, there are about one hundred 
and forty still on board the good train 
1881, and traveling together toward the 
setting sun. This record compares favor- 
ably with classes immediately before and 
after ours. 

Train 1881 is not a De Luxe train, be- 
cause very few passengers have accumu- 
lated more than ‘a modest sum for the 
closing days of life. 

Our psssengers have been workers — 
and to a marked degree have shown the 


Varia. 
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true Harvard spirit of duty to country 
and society. 

The alumni have complimented the 
Class by selecting five of the members to 
be Overseers: Gordon, Markham, Mills, 
Thayer, and Elliott. The Class has the 
unique honor of having had four of its 
members on the Board of Overseers at the 
same time; something never before hap- 
pening with any other Class. 

A number of our members have re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Harvard 
and other colleges, and one has been 
President of the Alumni Association. 

While the steady old train of 1881 has 
been running along on its westward trip, 
we have seen wonderful developments. 

The population of our country in 1880 
was 50,135,783, and in 1920 was 105,712,- 
620. 

The wealth of the country in 1880 was 
$43,642,000,000, and in 1920 is estimated 
at $590,000,000,000. 

There were 93,262.0 miles of railroad 
in 1880, and 263,707.4 in 1920. 

The productive empire west of the 
Mississippi River was starting its won- 
derful development, with a population of 
11,259,600, and now there are 31,677,071. 

In all material matters there have been 
marvelous developments while our train 
1881 has been on its way 

With them have come increased com- 
fort, convenience and luxury for the 
people; many inventions have produced 
improved health, and sanitary and living 
conditions as well. Great attention has 
been given to charitable and educational 
work. 

The passengers on our train have seen 
all of this, and they have done their share 
of the work to bring about these really 
remarkable changes of the last forty years. 

And here we are after our forty-year 
trip, with ten, fifteen — perhaps twenty 
—years more of our journey to go: — 
living in the best country in the world; 
with the greatest natural resources, the 
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greatest wealth, the greatest ability to 
help the world and those that come after 
us. 

And yet some human relations are not 
right. We are in turmoil when we should 
be a happy nation working together for 
the good of all. Our train is on a rough 
piece of track with obstacles in its path. 

Can we not during the remainder of our 
trip on train 1881 do something continu- 
ously to show that the world, the United 
States, and Harvard, will advance better 
if we hold steadfastly to those good old 
common sense principles of hard work, 
patience, courage, thrift, consideration 
for the other fellow, rather than to follow 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp of half-baked and 
fallacious theories? 

I believe we can. I believe that the 
next forty years will show to our children 
and grand-children a development in this 
country even greater than that of the last 
four decades. 


Keeping our train 1881, and all Har-- 
vard trains, on the right track will help’ 


to solve, without a wreck, some of the per- 
plexing social and economic problems 
that now disturb the world, such as — 
The Relation of the Government to the Indi- 
vidual. 
Waste and Extravagance in Government. 
The Fair Distribution of the Annual In- 
crease of Wealth. 
Better rewards for the Farmer who provides 
the food for all. 
The Relation of Capital and Labor. 
Decentralization of Population. 
Better Use and Conservation of Natural 
Forces and Resources. 
We are forty years young to-day, we 
believe we have done good work so far, 


Varia. 
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and before we leave train 1881, we should 
and must do more for our college and our 
country. 


For him [the instructor] lecturing is un- 
doubtedly the most comfortable mode of 
respiration during the class hour. More- 
over, it is a kind of sedative, an opiate to 
all parties, by which in the presence of a 
thin substitute for education they are able 
to forget the aching need of the reality. 
The lecture, as a professor of biology 
scientifically remarked, is a method by 
which the student is enabled to lean back 
perfectly at leisure and observe the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the lecturer. A dis- 
tinguished professor once remarked, “ It 
is all right to talk with the students in 
conference now and then, but at the regu- 
lar class-hour the professor must have his 
chance to give a satisfactory exposition of 
his subject.” He must “have his chance”’; 
this brings out happily that the lecture is 
really for the professor, one of his sadly 
few forms of enjoyment. It is he for 
whom the lecture is to be “satisfactory,” 
not the student. After all, examinations 
are not so very frequent and it is only 
when they come, “ when the books of the 
judgment day unfold,” that the professor 
feels with a pang how large a proportion 
of his satisfactory lectures was spilled 
upon the ground. Even then, by that 
curious consolatory resort called blame, 
directed at the students, he can assuage 
his temporary sufferings. And by the 
time he begins another course of lectures a 
partial oblivion has done the rest. The 
great illusion possesses him again. 

Dickinson S. Miller, ’92, 
in The New Republic. 
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HEPPEL WHITE 


STERLING SILVERWARE —THE GIFT OF GIFTS ~ 


Wuat is there more beautiful, more ie 
during, more useful, more prized than the 
St ok Sterling Silverware > 


se ‘Lady of the House,”” if asked to sie. 
a gift that her home lacked, would not eagerly — 
say, “Give mea set of. Sterling Silverware. 


And of all Silverware there is none—Yes, © 
none so beautiful in design as Heppelwhite — 
Sat Silverware. 


|white is the “ pattern of patterns.” See _ 
fa, a it by all your culture—any standard — 


Pa or present. 
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